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IN THE MECHANICAL WORLD. 


Coincident with the growth and expansion of the lum- 
ber industry of the United States within the last two or 
three decades has been the development of commercial 
enterprises of a mechanical character closely identified 
with the lumber business. These institutions are a part 
of the industry itself, for in their line, marked by im- 
provements and innovations, the production of lumber 
has been brought to the point where it truly may be 
styled' a science. So in considering the growth of lum- 
bering it is necessary to give recognition to the mechan- 
ical adaptations which have made possi- 
ble great savings in manufacture as well 
as facilitated the steady progress of pro- 
duetion without lowering the standard. 

In the mechanical world as related to 
the lumber industry are several institu- 
tions which are as definitely landmarks 
in the trade as are many lumber produc- 
ing concerns themselves. In each in- 
stanee the founders of the business be- 
gan in a humble way to make and market 
a machine or appliance of merit. And 
upon the merit of their product they laid 
their foundation, building all the while 
slowly until the good reputation neces- 
sary to trade victory should be the 
stamp of reward and assure ultimate and 
stable success. Within the last twenty years 
‘ountless concerns have been launched to 
do business in a direct line in connection 
with the lumber trade and bat compara- 
tively few of these have survived: some 
collapsed from the weight of impossible 
x impracticable devices for which they 
sought a demand, others could not with- 
stand the troubled waters of competition, 
but more declined from the inane policy 
of attempting to do business governed 

'y questionable or unprincipled methods. 

Goods of merit backed up by princi- 

les of honesty and justice are the chief 

‘asons for the success gained by those 

neerns which have survived; inferiority 

product, sharp practices and reprehen- 
ble acts never have found place in the 
alings of the organizations which hold 

n indisputably high position in the 

rade. They have grown and prospered, 

s have lumber companies, through the 

ionest purposes of the directing minds 
f those who have followed the golden 
‘ule of business. With men imbued with 
the spirit of fairness at the helm there can 
ie little danger of the commercial craft 
succumbing to foul weather or ground- 


ng on the shoals of commercialism. Of ‘Those 


Fifty years ago a mechanic of more 
han ordinary ability and intelligence established a saw 
hop in a dingy and dusty corner of a planing mill 
cated in Indianapolis, Ind. The mechanic was but 22 
-ars old; ten years before that he had been apprenticed 
) @ saw maker in whose employ he learned every detail 
f the art. He was no novice at the business when he 
tted up the small shop and sought what trade was avail- 
ble in the city. As has been said, he was more than 
n ordinary mechanic in knowledge, ideas and ambition. 
He had no ideas such as were designed to revolutionize 
the methods then in vogue of making saws, but his 
experience had shown him there was room for improve- 
ment. It was not strange that the business should pros- 
per, expand and ultimately develop into one of the 
largest manufacturing operations of its kind in the 
world. That youthful mechanic was E. C. Atkins, the 
founder of the business of E. C. Atkins & Company, 


Incorporated, of Indianapolis, a concern whose reputa- 
tion is not bounded by the confines of the United States. 

E. C. Atkins.was a man of unassailable principles and 
these principles he instilled in the minds of the younger 
generation of men with whom he surrounded himself as 
business associates in later years, so when he was called 
to his Maker in 1901 he left the institution he built up 
in the hands of men who he knew would live up to his 
ideals. Among those men in whom he had explicit con- 
fidence and who have contributed in no small degree 
in bringing about the success of the company today is 
M. A. Potter, treasurer of the corporation. He has all 





MERRITT ASHMUN POTTER, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
Who Have Given Saw Manufacture a Supreme Place in Mechanics. 


the earnestness and fire of youth, though he has reached 
the meridian of life, and to him must be given much of 
the credit for the progressiveness and standing of the 
company in this generation. - 

Merritt Ashmun Potter is a native son of the Wol- 
verine State, having been born at Clarkston, Oakland 
county, Michigan, August 1, 1855. English and Scotch 
blood flows in his veins from a long line of ancestors on 
the paternal and maternal sides. His father was Aaron 
Potter and his mother Frances Augusta (Shaw) Potter. 
The earliest members of the Potter family to reach 
America were settlers in the colony of New Haven, in 
what is now Connecticut, William Potter having been the 
first of his line to become a colonist of the New World. 
The ancestral tree of the family traced back into English 
royalty reveals that the family descends from the earls 
of Leicester. On his mother’s side Mr. Potter is of 


Seotch descent, a strong precursor of success in itself. 

Mr. Potter was reared in the town in which he was 
born and gained part of his education in the district 
school there. His mother was a teacher of ability and it 
was at her knee that the boy acquired much of his early 
schooling. He supplemented this training with a course 
in-a business college and a year of study at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. His first employment was in a book- 
store at Champaign, IIl., in 1868, and within the next ten 
years he made several changes in occupation. From 1869 
to 1873 he was connected with a drygoods establishment, 
and then for a year he traveled for a blank book manu- 
facturer and a wholesale paper concern, 
but wearied of these and returned to 
the drygoods and carpet trade in 1875. 

It was in 1878 that Mr. Potter began 
his connection with the manufacture of 
saws. In that year he went to Indian- 
apolis and entered the employ of E. C. 
Atkins, who had begun business in 1856 
and whose business had grown to con- 
siderable proportions. Mr. Potter was 
then 23 years old and willingly started 
in at the bottom of the ladder to learn 
the business. He was a quick worker, 
observant, and so adapted himself to the 
conditions surrounding him that he soon 
attracted the attention of Mr. Atkins. 
As soon as he demonstrated his capacity 
for responsible duties he was given them 
and within three years he had worked 
himself up to a post of responsibility. 
In 1881 Mr. Atkins took into partner- 
ship G. W. Atkins, W. L. Gallup and 
Mr. Potter and the business was con- 
tinued under the style of E. C. Atkins 
& Co. In 1885 the business was incor- 
porated as E. C. Atkins & Company and 
Mr. Potter was chosen treasurer of the 
corporation, a position he since has held 
uninterruptedly. The other officers of 
the company are H. C. Atkins, a son of 
the founder, president; N. A. Gladding, 
vice president and secretary, and F. C. 
Gardner, assistant treasurer. 

The plant of E. C. Atkins & Company 
ip Indianapolis is known as the Sheffield 
Saw Works and is one of the biggest 
enterprises of the city and one of the 
largest saw works in the United States. 
The several buildings of the various de- 
partments of the company occupy three 
city blocks and 1,200 men are given 
employment at the works. The whole 
plant of the works has been carefully 
studied out in the arrangement of the 
buildings so as to facilitate manufac- 
ture, and the offices are models in their 
way. The departments include the black- 
smith shop, machine shop, grinding and etching rooms, 
pattern shops, store and shipping rooms, power house, 
grinding shop, box factory, carpenter shop, woodwork- 
ing establishment, lumber yard, dry kilns and saw mill. 
In the lumber yard are piled thousands of feet of apple, 
beech and maple, woods that experience has found to be 
the best adapted for the making of handles, buck saw 
frames and cross cut and hand saw handles. 

The company produces every variety of saw for prae- 
tically every known purpose, including circular, 
band, crosseut, drag, gang, wood, hand, butcher, 
back and special designs. The Atkins saws are 
known wherever saws are used and they are 
made of ‘‘silver steel,’’ tempered by gas by a secret 
process. Every detail of the process is carried on by 
skilled workmen and many of the employees have had 

(Concluded on Page 62.) 
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RETAIL YARD INSURANCE. 


It is acknowledged by all intelligent individuals and 
men of affairs that no great branch of business can be 
successfully prosecuted without organization of the units 
concerned in such business and codperation as a safe- 
guard and for the common good. Take the lumber 
business as an instance; does it seem possible that 
without organization and codperation the various 
branches and sections of the industry and trade could 
have been kept from chaos and a cutthroat competition 
that would have been nothing less than a calamity if it 
had not keen for organizations and associations? 

In every department of manufacture and trade those 
interested have recognized the necessity of organization 
and there is no branch, class or section of any important 
business that is not organized. Could this have been 
possible if the idea of association, with mutual aims, 
concessions and purposes sought, had been only the 
schemes of theoretical dreamers without any practica- 
bility in them? ‘ 

After the lumbermen had experienced the advantages 
of association for the promotion and conservation of 
their trade interests it was natural that they should turn 
to a scheme for mutual insurance as carrying still 
farther the association idea while at the same time they 
should secure safe and comparatively low rates of in- 
surance. The results in mutual insurance for lumber- 
men have been so satisfactory as to lead to the con- 
clusion that this method of protecting property has be- 
come thoroughly established and will be operative so 
long as lumber properties are to be protected from fire. 

Coming down to specifie features of lumbermen’s 
mutual insurance, a comparison of the annual state- 
ments of the several fire insurance companies now mak- 
ing a specialty of covering retail lumber yards, a dis- 
tinct illustration of the difference between affiliation and 
a ‘*go-as-you-please’’ policy is clearly seen. 

One of the institutions which are distinct examples 
of what codperation can accomplish in the line of in- 
surance is the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Associa- 
tion, of Minneapolis, which was organized by some of 
the members of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. This association was organized thirteen years 
ago, and it has been so well managed as to have been 
prosperous from the very start. 

It was determined at the outset that no business 
should be accepted from others than members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association or of other like 
affiliated bodies and this rule has been rigidly adhered 
to. The result attests the wisdom of this policy. Today 
this insurance organization has in force on its books 
approximately $16,000,000 of insurance, exclusively on 
property in retail lumber yards, every concern under- 
written being a member of some state or interstate 





retail lumbermen’s association. 


The Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association never 


has paid a cent of commission to any man, and its 
record of saving to policyholders is second to none and 
far exceeds many. Its available assets, as reported by 
the chartered accountant who examined the books at 
the close of business December 31, 1906, showed that the 
association was as financially strong as any stock com- 
pany in the insurance field, when the relative amounts 


of risk covered by each are taken into consideration. 
A comparison of the financial statements of all the 
retail lumber mutual insurance organizations will show 
that the one that has clung to the association idea, and 
always could be counted on to boost the association of 
retail lumber dealers, has on its books four times as 
much business as any other like company in the field. 





DAMAGE TO LUMBER CAUSED BY RAINS. 


In a suit by millmen to recover the price for manu 
facturing lumber, where one of the issues raised was 
whether the damage to the lumber, if any, was caused 
by failure to pile it promptly pursuant to the contract 
or by prevailing weather conditions, and it appeared 
from the evidence that the lumber was manufactured 
during a rainy season not unusual for that locality, the 
supreme court of Georgia holds (Tasker vs. Baugh & 
Johnson, 53 Southeastern Reporter, 266) that it was 
error to charge the jury as to impossibility of perform- 
ance by act-of God being equivalent to performance. 
The court says that such a charge was inapplicable, 
and in the connection in which it was given the meteor- 
ological condition prevailing at the time the contract was 
being executed may have been interpreted by the jury 
as the act of God, in the legal sense which protects a 
man against responsibility for the nonperformance of 
a contract. The charge may have been understood by 


the jury as stating, as a matter of law, that if the 
lumber was not piled in accordance with the contract be- 
cause of the frequent rains the defendant would not be 
entitled to reduce the amount due on the contract price 
by any damage from rot or stain occasioned by failure 
promptly to pile the lumber; and for this reason there 
should be another trial of the case. 

Contracts are made subject to performance under ordi- 
nary conditions which may be reasonably anticipated with 
reference to the localities and seasons. Nonperformance 
of a contract is not to be excused because one of the 
parties is prevented from performing his obligations in 
the premises by rains which are naturally and reasonably 
to be expected. In no sense could the interference with 
the work attributable to rains which were neither un- 
usual nor unprecedented be an excuse for noncompli- 
ance with the contract, in this ease entered into without 
consideration of such conditions. 





WESTERN MISINFORMATION AND THE TRUST BUNCOMBE. 


Senator Kittridge relieved his system of a marvel- 
ous lot of misstatements which spoke through the 
resolutions he introduced a few weeks ago. Among 
these brilliant deductions was an allegation that the 
combination alleged to exist between the various fac- 
tors of the lumber industry had set at naught the 
logical and usual effects of supply and demand which 
he held should govern values. In so far as his con- 
clusion with respect to the potency of supply and 
demand as value regulators is concerned he is entirely 
correct. He erred, however, when he grandiloquently 
asserted that this governing power had been destroyed. 

For the information of the learned senator from 
the west and for the edification of those who may be 
interested in the matter he brought up, attention is 
called at this time to the effect a few cargoes of lum- 
ber had on the San Francisco market. Owing to ex- 
ceptionally heavy receipts just before the close of last 
year and the fact that building had been partially in- 


terrupted by bad weather the supply temporarily was 
greater than required and as a result prices broke to 
the extent of about $3 a thousand feet. This is the 
only time since the beginning of the reconstruction of 
the city by the Golden Gate that the supply has been 
in excess of the demand—that .more lumber could be 
shipped to San Francisco than was required—and the 
condition was a temporary one. The break in prices 
probably has been or will be overcome in the near 
future, but this instance alone should serve thoroughly 
to disprove any lingering suspicions anyone may have 
had that Senator Kittridge is right in his contention. 

Of course, the learned senator from South Dakota is 
acting within his constitutional rights when he makes 
a fool of himself, but some restriction should be im- 
posed so that he could not be permitted to make a 
laughing stock of other people, for it would seem that 
some of his statements have been taken seriously by 
a few of his auditors. ies 





CHICAGO SWITCHING CHARGES MARVELOUSLY ARRANGED. 


Amid all the discussion and clamor about car shortage, 
slow delivery of loaded cars and all the other sins of 
commission and omission on the part of the railroads the 
Chieago lumber dealers are not saying much, but they 
have to nurse some raw old grievance sores of their own 
all the same. In fact these old sores are so well rooted, 
deep seated and apparently incurable that the sufferers 
have rather gotten used to them, and try to endure with 
fortitude and resignation what as yet they have been 
unable to remedy. It is rather a discouraging feature 
of the situation that the wealthy and powerful lumber- 
men of this city, who have had the ear of railroad men, 
their very neighbors, for many years, are still unable to 
rectify the most common abuses practiced in this great 
terminal. 

About the most onerous tax placed on the carload 
lumber trade in this city is what is called the per diem 
charge. This is understood to be a charge made by one 
railroad against another railroad to assure the prompt 
return of cars within a prescribed switching district, 
but each railroad seems to have saddled it over on the 
shipper to a large extent. For example, a car is sent, 
say, from the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern or any 
other road to the Twenty-second street lumber district, 
in which the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad does 
the switching. The car is to be loaded with lumber for 
forwarding to some specific point. The railroad furnish- 


ing the car charges the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
50 cents a day for the car until it is returned; but if the 
ear shall be returned within five days the charge is can- 
celled. Now the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy charges 
the shipper $3 for a car of 60,000 pounds capacity for 
placing it on the shipper’s track and pulling it out when 
loaded. In addition to this the Burlington makes a per 
diem charge of $1.25 a car, or two and one-half the 
amount charged to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
by the connecting railroad. 

The shipper has forty-eight hours’ free time in which 
to load the car. We will suppose that he loads it 
promptly, often the same day that it is set in. Now what 
the shipper would like to know is why he should pay any 
portion of the per diem charge, since all responsibility 
for the prompt return of the car rests with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad; also, if a portion or all 
of this per diem charge is refunded to the switching rail- 
road why the shipper never gets any refund. The charge 
was placed against the Burlington, the shipper loaded the 
car promptly and the switch engines could have pulled it 
out right away—perhaps the same day it was loaded. But 
the per diem of $1.25 a day is charged against the ship- 
per as a penalty for the railroad’s failure to pull out the 
car. 

Take another instance of manifest injustice; a car is 
loaded in the Twenty-second street lumber district de- 
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liverable to the Chicago Junction railway. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy charges the shipper $1.50 a day 
for each car because the car is loaded for the Junction 
railway, and the Junction charges the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy $1.50 per diem, for what reason the 
lumbermen have never been able to figure out. One thing 
the shipper has discovered, however, and that is that he 
has to pay the entire $3 that the two railroads have jug- 
gled up against him. 


Formerly it cost $7.50 to switch a car to the yards; 
now is costs nearly twice that sum. 

Why have these charges been piled up against the 
shipper? 

Probably these excess terminal charges would be in- 
teresting to interstate commerce investigators. They by 
no means include all the expense and annoyance to which 
Chicago lumber dealers are subjected by the railroads. 
It seems as if some of the brains of railroad men are 


of the quality of a veritable Mephistopheles and mostly 
work on problems for contriving all possible expense and 
trouble to shippers. The ingenuity with which they 
reach this result is really marvelous and it is high time 
they be led to appreciate the fact that shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight should enjoy other and more recip- 
rocal relations to the railroads than to be subject to the 
ever present motive and practice of the transportation 
companies: ‘‘tax them all they’ll stand.’’ 





EFATURES OF THE HEMLOCK SITUATION AS EMPHASIZED IN T 


Several things of more than ordinary significance 
were brought out in the annual meeting of the North- 
western Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, at Mil- 
waukee, last week. In fact it is seldom that there is 
more of interest and importance, proportionate to the 
magnitude of the industry involved, reported and dis- 
cussed at any lumbermen’s gathering than was ad- 
vanced in the recent Milwaukee meeting of the hem- 
lock manufacturers. 

In the first place, President A. R. Week in his able 
address covered the past history and the present status 
of the hemlock industry of Michigan and Wisconsin in 
a very comprehensive manner. He graphically por- 
trayed the change that had taken place since the first 
exploitation of hemlock as a lumber wood in the two 
states named. Ten years ago, he said, many of the 
lumbermen were virtually bankrupt; 50 percent or 
more of the railroads were in the hands of receivers; 
empty cars were plentiful, taxing the capacity of side 
tracks to hold them, and public soup houses to feed 
the idle workingmen were the order of the day. North- 
ern Pacific railway stock could have been bought ten 
years ago at 7 cents on the dollar; now it is quoted 
on the stock exchange at $1.57. 

Ten years ago hemlock stumpage in Michigan and 
Wisconsin had no value, Mr. Week proceeded to say. 
Any amount of it could be had by paying the taxes 
on the land. Today it has a positive minimum value 
with an upward tendency. Yet stumpage owners who 
are manufacturers of hemlock lumber are prone to 
carry their stumpage values on their books at what it 
cost them. This, Mr. Week thinks, is not good busi- 
ness. Hemlock timber holdings should be inventoried 
at their true market value when the inventory is 
taken. Doubtless many prefer to make their hemlock 
timber appear to cost what they paid for it years ago, 
and thus they make a fine showing in the profit of 
manufacturing hemlock lumber. If a fair inventory 
were taken each year, and the price of lumber were 
based upon sueh inventory of stumpage value, the 
tendency would be to solidify the value of lumber and 
prevent a cutting of prices when there was no good 
reason for it. 

Mr. Week furthermore emphasized the need of an 
adherence to a higher and steadier value of stumpage 
from the facet that the sulphite paper manufacturers 


are using large and increasing quantities of hemlock 
in their industry. Nothing else equaled hemlock as a 
material for the making of sulphite pulp. One lumber 
concern he knew of had sold out its hemlock timber 
holdings to a pulp concern. 

President Week also called attention to the value of 
hemlock bark for tanning purposes. The time has 
gone by for ignoring the bark as part of the profit in 
utilizing hemlock timber. The policy henceforward 
should be to refrain from cutting hemlock any faster 
than will admit of saving the bark for commercial 
disposition. In the near future hemlock bark must 
command good prices. A reciprocal arrangement has 
been negotiated between the hemlock producers of the 
association and a committee of the tanners’ associa- 
tion by which it is hoped that the handling of bark 
can be systematized and the interests of both sides 
conserved. It seems that the only remaining thing to 
accomplish to develop success fully in the western 
hemlock business is to get a legitimate value out of 
bark. That always has been difficult in Wisconsin and 
measurably so in Michigan. 

Seeretary J. E. Rhodes presented a statement of the 
amount of hemlock eut by 248 coneerns and the 
amount shipped by them during 1906. These figures 
were both interesting and significant, not to say sur- 
prising in some features. The total cut in 1906 of the 
248 mills reporting was 974,093,283 feet, which is a 
near approach to a round billion. Of the total Wis- 
consin turned out 610,411,154 feet and Michigan 363,- 
682,129. Of the total cut by the 248 mills 447,403,705 
feet was on hand when the report was made up, or 
about 45.9 percent of the total eut. The amount of 
reserve on hand is rather surprising considering the 
good demand that prevailed in the latter part of last 
season, though it should be understood that the rural 
requirement in the territory where Wisconsin hemlock 
is distributed was last year scarcely up to that in 
other portions of the country. It was said, however, 
late last season that much green hemlock was going to 
market for the reason that customers wanted it so 
rapidly that shippers did not have the time to dry 
their lumber before shipment. It was said in Michi- 
gan that hemlock was all the time sold out close to 
the saw, yet according to Secretary Rhodes’ figures 
there remained at the time his report was completed 
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114,683,285 feet on hand against 363,682,129 feet pro- 
duced. 

Such partial statistics may have some use in stimu- 
lating curiosity but they never can be used as a basis 
for authoritative conclusions. We shall have to wait 
for the full statistical statement about to be published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN before we shall be able 
fully to understand the present status of hemlock lum- 
ber resources as compared to the production in 1906. 

It is a rather surprising feature of Secretary Rhodes’ 
exhibit, also, that his 248 mill concerns have on hand 
103,082,320 pieces of lath against a total of 256,658,065 
produced by the same mills. Thus it would appear 
that there was not such a dearth of lath last season 
in the hemlock sphere of influence as the salesmen’s 
talk seemed to imply. ; 

It should be understood, however, that many of the 
hemlock manufacturers are the old, large operators 
who either have cut out their pine holdings or are 
finishing up the remnants, and are in the habit of 
cutting lumber on a large scale and carrying full 
stocks. The large percentage of hemlock lumber and 
lath which they now have on hand is considered merely 
as a sufficient stock for their spring trade. But it is a 
larger percentage than is held by the yellow pine mills 
of the south. 

Another thing also must be considered in the fore- 
going connection. The retiring president congratu- 
lated the association that the hemlock sections of Wis- 
consin and Michigan had scarcely been affected by car 
shortage and that no doubt hemlock shippers had 
profited by the misfortune in that respect of their 
southern and western rivals. Yet though the southern 
yellow pine manufacturers last year were seriously 
hindered in shipments by Jack of cars they managed 
to forward a larger percentage of their cut to market 
than did the hemlock producers, if we accept the sec- 
retary ’s report as conclusive. 

One thing the reports and discussions made plain— 
that was that the rapid eutting of hemlock will 
exhaust the supply within a few years. Hence it ap- 
pears to be the hight of folly to attempt forcing the 
sale of hemlock beyond market needs at a sacrifice 
of prices. Selling values are now on a satisfactory 
basis and there seems to be nothing in sight to reduce 
them below the profit level. : 





A PECULIARLY INVOLVED CONTRACT FOR DRIVING AND SORTING LOGS. 


In an action against a lumber company in a case 
characterized as the ‘‘only one of its kind’’ it appeared 
that the plaintiff had entered into a contract with it 
whereby he agreed ‘‘to float, drive and sort in separate 
booms,’’ at a named place, all the logs bearing certain 
marks therein set forth, for which the defendant agreed 
to pay the sum of 58 cents a thousand, in the following 
manner: 25 cents a thousand when the logs were driven 
below a certain point and the balance, 33 cents a thou- 
sand feet, when the logs were assorted and boomed, 
according to this contract. The undisputed evidence 
showed that at the time of the execution of the con- 
tract lying along the banks of the river and lakes was a 
large mass of intermingled logs bearing different bark 
and stamp marks, which belonged to a. number of per- 
sons other than the defendant. Soon after the execution 
of the contract the defendant purchased all of these 
logs. After the plaintiff had floated and driven the con- 
tract logs, and sorted some of them into booms, the de- 
fendant notified him not to sort any more. This action 
was brought for the full consideration of the contract. 

It was conceded in the case that the term ‘‘ sorting 
logs’’ was a proper subject of expert testimony, and the 
supreme court of Minnesota holds (McGuire vs. J. Neils 
Lumber Company, 107 Northwestern Reporter, 130) 
that, under the evidence, it was properly decided that 
to ‘‘sort’’ meant to separate the logs. 

On the question of whether the plaintiff could recover 
for performance of the contract, or was driven to an 
action for damages as for its breach, the court decides 
in favor of the right to recover for performance of 
the contract. It says that in this case there was no 
breach of contract except the defendant’s refusal to 
pay. It is elementary that a contract may be broken in 
any one of three ways: A party to it may (1) re- 
nounee his liability under it; (2) may by his own act 
make it impossible that he should fulfill its obligations; 
(3) may totally or partially fail to perform what he 
has promised. 

(1) The renunciation of a contract requires both in- 
tention to abandon it and the external action to do so. 
The plaintiff did nothing from which such an intent 
could properly be inferred, nor did the defendant. The 
plaintiff intended to and did everything possible to exe- 
cute it. The defendant’s purchase of the other logs was 
a matter entirely collateral to this contract. It evi- 
denced no intention to repudiate the contract and in- 
volved no external action to do so. It did not directly 
nor necessarily affect the plaintiff’s obligation at all. 


The defendant might have sold all the logs so purchased 
and the plaintiff could not have objected, nor would he 
have been at all affected prejudicially, or otherwise, 
by the transactions. Neither the actual purchase nor 
such hypothetical sale would necessarily have interfered 
with his possession of the logs with which he had to do. 
The change of ownership in the logs purchased involved 
absolutely no dominion over the logs covered by the 
contract and was entirely consistent with the plaintiff’s 
contract as to the logs contemplated by it, and with its 
full performance. 

(2) The plaintiff obviously did nothing to make it 
impossible to fulfill all the obligations’ of his contract, 
nor did the defendant. It was true that, as a purely 
incidental result of the defendant’s purchase, he thereby 
rendered it unnecessary for the plaintiff to do certain 
manual labor; but that did not prevent the execution of 
all that was required by the contract. On the contrary, 
so far from hindering the work the defendant’s conduct 
incidentally but effectively aided in its literal and sub- 
stantial performance. 

(3) The plaintiff performed all that he was required 
to do under the terms of the contract. ‘‘ Performance 
is, as the term implies, such a thorough fulfillment of a 
duty as puts an end to obligations by leaving nothing 
more to be done.’’ The plaintiff did three things: (1) 
He floated the logs; (2) he drove them; (3) he de- 
livered them so that they were not intermingled with 
the logs of any other person, and so that they were, 
within the technical meaning of the contract, ‘‘sorted.’’ 
He did all he contracted to do. The defendant received 
all that it contracted for. Moreover, after the plaintiff 
had sorted some of the logs bearing the contract marks 
into separate booms the defendant notified him not to 
proceed further with that work. The effect which should 
he given this notice was not that it tended to show what 
was meant by the term ‘‘sorting’’ when the contract 
was entered into, nor to be the basis of waiver of non- 
performance of an essential part of the contract, which 
was not pleaded, nor to prevent the final fulfillment of 
the plaintiff’s obligation. On the contrary, it tended 
to show an acceptance by the defendant. The accept- 
ance of an article contracted for is a receipt thereof by 
the appropriate party to a contract with the intent of re- 
taining the same, indicated by some act or work sufli- 
cient for that purpose. 

The defendant in effect received the full beneficial per- 
formance of the contract. It was not entitled to per- 
sonal performance of the plaintiff himself. It was im- 


material whether the plaintiff sublet the contract or did 
the work by other contractors wholly, or whether he did 
the work himself, or whether he received gratuitous 
assistance from natural agencies, from third persons, or 
from the defendant itself. The contract did not re- 
quire that the work should have been done at the plain- 
tiff’s expense, so long as no charge accrued against the 
logs of the defendant, nor that the plaintiff, should go 
through specified mechanical overations. The plaintiff 
did undertake to deliver logs, at the place named, sepa- 
rated from the logs belonging to other persons. Such 
logs the defendant received. The performance was not 
substituted, but assisted. There was no default in 
quality, quantity, time or place. The defendant could 
not complain in that the plaintiff had failed to do certain 
work which would have been necessary had it not been 
for the defendant’s own conduct. 

The situation was much the same as if the defendant 
or someone else had opened a dam so that by an inunda- 
tion of the banks the operation of putting the logs afloat 
would have been done accidentally with decreased ex- 
pense to the plaintiff, or as if in driving the logs while 
they were under the plaintiff€’s control such flood had 
created a current through some of the lakes and had ear- 
ried the logs by that current and had obviated the ne- 
cessity on the plaintiff’s part of employing a steamboat, 
as he did in fact, to carry them through. In such cases 
the legal aspect of the case would have been the same as 
if a waterspout or other natural agency had rendered 
the plaintiff similar assistance. 

The time for the defendant to have secured a reduc- 
tion in the contract price because of the saving of labor 


‘to the plaintiff with respect to sorting logs was before 


the other logs were purchased; the.manner, by a new 
agreement, determining the decrease in the contract 
consideration. No such new agreement was in fact 
made. The consideration of the actual contract was 
entire. The plaintiff was not to be paid 25 cents for 
driving or 33 cents for assorting, but 58 cents in two in- 
stallments, namely, one when the logs were driven below 
a certain place and the remainder when the logs were 
finally assorted and boomed. 

This is one of the cases in which a party for whom 
another is doing work is held responsible for the full 
contract price, although he, by his own conduct, directly 
affects and alters the labor and expenses involved in the 
performance of the contract by the contractor according 
to its terms. This case is, however, sui generis (of its 
own kind). No specific precedent authority was found. 
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Coéperation appears to be the essence of wisdom which 
mankind has deduced from the history of past ages. 
From all classes and from all countries comes the ery 
‘“Let 
ignorance of any one interested party in a large medsure 


” 


us codperate. By this means deficiency and 
are made up by the wisdom and experience of others. 
This may seem an unnecessarily enlarged substitute for 
the trite old saying that two heads are better than one 
even though one is a sheep’s head, but the essence of this 
saying has withstood the tests of time and today is 
capable of giving an excellent account of itself regard- 
less of the manner in which is is applied. 
Many believe it is possible to do away with friction 
hetween any parts of the commercial body by removing 
the cause and this, even by the most exacting, must ap- 
pear to be a logical contention. Inasmuch as from the 
transportation of lumber arises much friction, contention 
and dissension, it might be wise to see if the principle of 
codperation between the shippers and the carriers would 
not result in a decided betterment of conditions. 

In a frank discussion of the problem of doing away 
with claims or as many of them as possible and of 
settling the remainder on some mutually satisfactory 
basis a prominent weighing association official said to the 
LUMBERMAN : 

The weighing association is between the devil and the 
deep, blue sea. Coal shippers protest because the weights 
are not high enough and lumber shippers because the weights 
are too high. Both commodities in many cases are weighed 
upon the same scales and it is difficult to see how the scales 
are able to tell whether it is coal or lumber that is being 
weighed. 

From this statement it would seem that the path of the 
weighing association is not lined entirely with roses, or, 
if it be, that there are a few thorns among them. To 
admit that neither the shippers nor the weighing asso- 
ciations are infallible merely is cumulative evidence tend- 
ing to show that they are managed by men. While it 
may be impossible to do away with all claims proper co- 
operation should tend to diminish them greatly. 

Quotations on lumber are based on estimated weights. 
For years lumbermen have used the associations’ scales 
of estimates showing what different sizes weigh to the 
thousand feet, the prices representing the mill value of 
the lumber plus the freight on this weight to destina- 
tion. When the scale weight is in excess of the esti- 
mated weight claim for refund for the difference is 
made. When the scale weight is less it is rather unusual 
for shippers to. take any action in the matter, because 
they feel that so many just claims have been refused 
they are entitled to even up in this manner so far as 
it is possible for them to do so. 


PUT IN TRACK SCALES AND LEARN IF YOU ARE BEIN 
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The various sectional weighing associations rely upon 
their records, which are made up of the reports of the 
When are weighed the man 
who does the weighing cannot know anything of the 
condition of the contents of the car and so far as he 


weighmasters. closed cars 


is concerned the car might be loaded with wheat, gen- 
To him it is 
a car that the scale showed weighed so many thousand 


eral merchandise, lumber or anything else. 


pounds, and the tare weight stenciled on the car de- 
dueted from the gross weight gives the freight paying 
weight. When 


repeated so as to 


ears are check weighed the process is 
not 


It is not possible to 


determine whether or 
the first weighing was correct. 


establish by 


merely 


law an estimated weight which should 


apply in all cases, because no estimate could be made 
which would be true with respect to all lumber of any 


one particular kind that might be shipped. Large sizes 


weigh more than smaller material because the latter 
dries out more thoroughly. Lumber that is not com- 
pletely dry weighs more than lumber that is. Lumber 


cut from one class of timber will be heavier than that 
other 
the 


cut from the same kind of timber growing in 

Of all shippers 

weighing associations are fully informed. 
Mistakes and errors come as a 


sections. these variations and 


matter of course in 
handling a volume of traffic as large as that represented 
by the shipments of southern pine and there is no ade- 
The 
associations may refuse the claims or may allow them— 
they do allow some of them—but in the latter event they 
not but 
previous half dozen claims had been refused. 


quate means of settling the consequent disputes. 


do so because convinced probably because the 

A ear of 2-inch shortleaf yellow pine does not weigh 
5,000 pounds a thousand feet, yet in some exceptional 
eases freight has been assessed on approximately this 
weight, making the freight charges nearly double what 
the lumber shipper allowed. When a case of this kind 
comes up the shipper stands upon the estimated weight 
and the weighing association upon the report of its 
weighmaster, and a deadlock results. Papers accumulate 
and in time the claim papers grow to cumbersome pro- 
portions. 

This the 
countered by lumber shippers. It is 


elongated history outlines difficulties en 


one familiar to 
most operators. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that shippers of 
lumber are willing to pay freight upon actual weights 
of the commodities they send out; that if lumber aver- 
ages 3,000 pounds a thousand feet they want to pay 
2,200 


on that basis, but if it weighs only pounds they 
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G ROBBED OR ARE A ROBBER. 


do not want to pay on a greater weight, nor do they 
desire to put in claims for refund of excess freight 
collected and follow up these claims for a year, two 
years or three years, in the end meeting arbitrary re- 
fusal of them. They do not want the railroad com- 
panies to do business on money «ollected in this way, 
the rightful owners of which receive no compensation 
whatever. Granting this represents the attitude of the 
best element in the trade, it would seem only reasonable 
for them to take some steps to secure the assurance that 
would enable them to put in a claim and insist upon its 
being paid or to know beforehand tliat there was no 
basis whatever for making it. 

The only way to do this is for lumbermen to weigh 
their shipments before they are sent out and the only 
satisfactory manner of 


weighing a shipment is to 


weigh the ear before and after it is loaded. This would 
involve the putting in of track scales which would cost 
from $1,000 to $2,000, the expense depending upon the 
kind of scale employed and the character of the ground 
where it was built. 

One the 
claims in one year for nearly $45,000. 


large manufacturer in southwest put in 
What percentage 
of these claims was paid is not known but if they fared 
in the same way that claims put in by other parties have 
in the past only a very small percentage of them was 
allowed. It is probable that had all this lumber been 
weighed before being tendered for shipment one-third 
of the not but if 


others have 


claims would have been made, the 


were could been 
that this 


the weighing association and 


legitimate collection en- 


forced. Suppose for instance one-third of 


amount was allowed by 
that two-thirds of them were reasonable; if the manu- 
facturer had some actual foundation upon which to base 
his contentions and another third could have been col- 
lected and he would have cleared $15,000 on an investment 
of not more than $5,000 or $6,000, which would have 
been necessary to put in seales at three or four plants. 

A track seale put in and operated by a bonded and 
authorized employee should pay for itself in a few 
months and after that should pay heavy dividends to its 
owners. Furthermore, the operator would have the satis- 
faction of knowing the weight of the lumber he shipped 
the 


bing him in the past or whether he had been robbing the 


and whether weighing railroads had been rob 


railroads. This satisfaction alone ought to be worth 
the price of the track scale, which, as stated, is an ex- 
which 


not would 


incur in adding to his equipment so efficient a piece of 


pense one operator in ten hesitate to 


machinery. 





WHY LUMBER HAS REACHED 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, held in this city February 12-15, the 
veteran secretary, George W. Hotchkiss, delivered a 
timely and able address explanatory of the causes 
that have made the prices at which lumber is now 
selling. His argument was in reply to the charge 
frequently made and repeated with emphasis in the 
publie press, and even in the halls of Congress, that 
production and sale of lumber in the entire country are 
under the control of a combination or trust. This 
charge is made with such boldness and confidence as 
to indicate that those who make it are stating a self- 
evident truth that needs no proof. Mr. Hotchkiss in 
his address, metaphorically speaking, seized the indi- 
viduals who make such allegations and shook a little 
common sense into them, if in their mentality remains 
any faculty for common sense. 

He regards the hue and ery against the bogy of a 
lumber trust as having acquired attention and belief 
because the mass of the people are ignorant of the 
extent, variety, amplification and complexity of condi- 
tions pertaining to the lumber business as a whole. 
He pointed out the absurdity of supposing that 100,- 
000 manufacturers, wholesalers and retail dealers, with 
their operations spread all over the country, could, 
under any cireumstances, form a coherent combination 
and maintain it to the extent of keeping prices at an 
exorbitant pitch for the great variety and qualities of 
the woods handled in this country. Anyone but 
casually familiar with the magnitude and competitive 
character of the industry would see the impossibility 
of a lumber trust. In respect to the retailers, they 
have to give for their stock what the wholesalers ask 
for it, and are satisfied if they can get their little 10 
percent profit for handling it. The varied interests of 
the different branches and sections of the lumber busi- 
ness are always clashing and can no more be har- 
monized than can the nearly 6,000,000 farmers of the 
country in the prices of their butter and eggs. Is it 
any wonder, the speaker asked, that owners of the 
remnant of white pine should place a high value on 
that wood? ae) 

For a century or more white pine had been the main 


ITS PRESENT RANGE OF VALUE—HOTCHKISS ON THE CAUSE. 


dependence for building material in all the progress of 
the northern communities from the east to the west. 
When about 1832 settlement began to spread out 
south, and particularly west, of the great lakes, and 
the pine of the eastern states drew toward exhaustion, 
the rich and vast white pine forests of Michigan be- 
came the resource of main lumber supply. The de- 
velopment of the pine lumber industry of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota furnished the settlers of the 
middle west an abundant and cheap material of the 
best and most available kind for rapid work in build- 
ing and for lightness in transportation. But the life 
ef this admirable, abundant and eminently available 
supply was comparatively short. It was used lavishly 
and as if it had no limit. By 1885 numerous vacan- 
cies were seen where production had been abundant. 
By 1890 mills and whole districts and groups of mills 
began to drop out because their timber -supply had 
been cut out. During the ’90s such once powerful pro- 
ducing districts as Muskegon, White Lake, Ludington, 
Manistee, Grand Traverse and other fields had passed 
from the map entirely as fine producers, or were clean- 
ing up the remnants or cutting hemlock and the hard- 
woods. So it went all over Michigan, and a like 
¢hange was taking place in Wisconsin. The white 
pine supply thus verging toward exhaustion, it was 
only natural that the remaining stumpage, now in 
strong hands, should advance in value and that pine 
lumber prices should rise in corresponding ratio. The 
people had become habituated to the use ‘of white 
and norway pine lumber and preferred it to any other 
for most purposes. They would use it as long as there 
was any left, and would pay the prices that the law 
ef supply and demand might place on it. Present 
prices of ‘northern pine really have been determined 
by supply and demand. 

The secretary introduced a simple but effective eom- 
parison, On account of searcity potatoes sometimes 
sell as high as $1.50 a bushel; in seasons of over- 
abundance the farmer can get but 20 to 30 cents.a 
bushel for potatoes. Is it any fault of’ the grower 
that potatoes sometimes sell for excessive prices? Is 
it any fault of: the déaler?- In such cases scarcity is 


the sole cause. So it is in the case of northern pine. 
‘The supply has so run down, while a certain demand 
continues strong, that the mere anxiety of consumers 
is sufficient to push up prices. 

Secretary Hotchkiss, however, insists that though 
lumber may be comparatively high, for which there is 
adequate cause, it was about as high in 1872, when the 
stumpage supply was so abundant that it was an un- 
known quantity. In proof that prices in 1872 were 
about as high as at the present time the secretary 
introduced a bill of lumber sold at Deeatur, IL, in 
that year. In this bill white pine flooring was priced 
at $45 a thousand; now No. 2 maple flooring is selling 
at about the same price in that locality. Shingles in 
1872 were billed out at $5 a thousand, and that is 
about the price of clear shingles today. Other com 
parisons were made to show that thirty-four years 
ago prices of lumber did not differ greatly from those 
now prevailing; though something could be said about 
a debased currency in 1872 and the difference in kinds 
and qualities of lumber used then and now. Mr. 
Hotchkiss thinks, however, that considering the in- 
creased cost of production in stumpage, wages, camp 
and mill supplies, and other things, prices of lumber 
in the early ’70s were fully as high as they now are, 
There is. enough, anyway, in the contention to show 
that by any sort of comparison prices at the present 
time are really not unreasonably high and that the 
present range has been established by the inevitable 
laws of trade. 

It also should be recognized that as the supply of 
northern pine decreased the general demand the coun- 
try over increased. The growing lack of white and 
norway pine caused consumers to turn to kinds of lum 
ber that could be substituted for pine. Hemlock was 
one of these; yellow pine, the Pacific coast woods, and 
in the north such minor kinds as tamarack, spruce 
and balsam were worked into piece stuff, boxing and 
other forms... In respect to hemlock a large percentage 
of it is being used in the manufacture of paper pulp 
and as high as $12 to $13 a thousand has been paid 
for logs devoted to that purpose. 

Taking $22-to $24 a thousand as the basis value of 
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hemlock lumber in the country retail yards, let us see 
how this value is cut down in the process of getting 
the lumber from the stump to the yard. The stumpage 
value should be from $3 to $4 a thousand. Logging 
and hauling to the mill will cost an average of $2.50 
to. $3 a thousand. The saw bill will be $2.50. Then 
comes the freight rate to destination, which may be 
placed at the low average of $6 a thousand. Added 
to these items, that already have taken $16 out of the 
price of the lumber. at final destination, must be al- 
lowed something for capital investment and a profit to 
the operator of the mill. Other expenses could be 
counted in, but as it is there remains a thin margin 
out of which the retail dealer can pay expenses and 
get a reasonable profit. Why, then, should prices be 
considered excessively high? 

Another consideration should not be lost sight of. 
When pine stumpage was worth but $2 to $5 a thou- 
sand woodsmen were paid from $16 to $20 a month 
and board; present wages range from $30 to $50 a 
month. It plainly can be seen that with stumpage 


PP 


more than doubled in value and labor costing one- 
third more than it did when stumpage was cheap the 
producer can get off only at the place where he can get 
much more for lumber than formerly, though the 
price he now gets is not fully commensurate with the 
subsequent rise in value of raw material and the cost 
of labor. 

Mr. Hotchkiss also replied to the charge that mill 
operators cheat their customers by selling them scant 
thicknesses of lumber. He said that nobody but an 
ignoramus would make such a charge. The difference 
between the old method and the new explains the 
whole situation. Before the advent of the planing 
mill as a saw mill adjunct, and when lumber went to 
market mostly by water, all stocks were shipped in 
the rough and the carpenter did the dressing by 
acquired skill and muscular movement with the plane. 
Since the railroads changed their method of charging 
on lumber shipments from a rate per thousand feet to 
one by weight it has become necessary for the mills 
to do the dressing so far as possible. The mills thus 


retain the shavings instead of shipping them in the 
thickness of the lumber. Thus when the piece is 
dressed and put in place it is as thick as it was when 
dressed by the carpenter’s plane. 

The Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association is another 
lumbermen’s organization that has thrown down the 
gauntlet to the government investigators since Sena- 
tor Kittredge, of South Dakota, launched his amazing 
phillipic against the lumber trust. No sooner had 
he thrown out this challenge to the lumbermen of the 
country than the associations that were holding an- 
nual meetings began to pass resolutions calling for the 
most searching investigation that the department of 
commerce and labor could make. The members of the 
associations have become weary of the charge that 
there is a lumber trust and that existing prices have 
been forced on the community by this combination. 
They now want to have it out with Senator Kittridge 
and all his ilk, feeling perfectly confident that no other 
business in the country is so free from the taint of 
‘*trust’’ as the lumber industry and trade. 





ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM RETAIL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


The dealer who has attended the meetings of one of 
the large associations, and availed himself of their 
educational advantages, must feel that his time was 
well spent and that the expense was an investment 
that will bring big returns. In listening to the ad- 
dresses and papers he should absorb some idea that 
will be of value to him in a monetary sense. These 
papers are the result of thought, observation and ex- 
perience, every one of them advancing some idea that 
is new to those whose experience has run in other 
directions. The man in any line who does not seck 
to add to his own knowledge by absorbing that of 
others will never lay up a large store of wisdom. 
Every great accomplishment is founded on the efforts 
of others, and while these others may have fallen 
short of their expectations, and the requifements of 
that portion of humanity for whom they were work- 
ing, they do a good service in showing the way. In 
the world of invention to many a man who has won 
fame and fortune no more credit is due than to the 
man who failed to acquire either, but who laid the 
foundation for the success of his follower. 

The acquaintances formed at these meetings are 
another source of profit—at least of intellectual profit, 
and it may prove to be profit of another character. 
It must be a source of satisfaction for a dealer to 


know this and that man who are selling lumber in 
other sections of the country. When he reads that 
one of these men has sold out, added to his line of 
yards by buying others, possibly died, he recalls to 
mind how he looked, talked, acted, and at such a time 
he feels that he has been in touch with more of the 
world than otherwise he would have been. The hori- 
zon of his view is extended and he has the satisfaction 
o. knowing that in this regard he is on a par with 
others. 

The idea of turning, in part, the conventions into 
wood exhibits has proved of decided advantage to all 
concerned. It has doubled the scope of the meetings. 
At some of the conventions the interest has been such 
that every session was well attended and the proceed- 
ings listened to attentively, but these meetings have 
been the exception instead of the rule. In many of 
the meetings the interest has lagged, the dealers 
spending their time outside when no doubt they should 
have been listening to the deliberations of the body 
assembled and, if matters were not lively enough to 
please them, do their part toward stirring them up. 
It may be denominated as a fault that the great ma- 
jority of the members of every association expect the 
officials to carry the whole load on their shoulders. 
Every member is a part of the organization and should 


feel an interest in its management and success. Even 
his presence at the sessions would help to hold up the 
hands of the men whom he and.his fellows had 
selected to manage affairs. 

From these wood exhibits every dealer ought to 
learn something, and it is believed he does provided 
he so desires. Certainly the opportunity is not lack- 
ing. A knowledge of the various kinds of lumber is 
directly to his advantage. Having exchanged ex- 
periences with others regarding any particular kind of 
lumber his knowledge ought to be increased, and when 
occasion requires he can talk the wood better than 
had not his own experience been reinforced by the 
pointers obtained from others. He is better able than 
before to advise the man to whom he may sell a house 
bill. The consciousness that his knowledge of lumber 
has been increased adds to his confidence and he feels 
that he is nearer master of his business and can talk 
of it more intelligently than he could when he knew less 
about the product he sells, 

So patent are these facts that there are nonmem- 
bers of the associations who attend the conventions 
purely for the educational advantages they offer. For 
reasons of their own they do not become members of 
the associations, but they do not overlook the ad- 
vantages derived from them. 





GROSS STUPIDITY ATTENDANT UPON LUMBER TRUST BUSTING IN TEXAS. 


One of the most popular forms of amusement at the 
present time is trust ‘‘busting’’ and the most popular 
trust to ‘‘bust’’ is the lumber trust. A resolution was 
adopted by the house of representatives of Texas Janu- 
ary 17 asking information as to the existence and opera- 
tion of trusts in Texas, the request for this data being 
made upon the office of the attorney general, R. V. 
Davidson. Answer was made February 8 in a special 
communication in which it was alleged that a number 
of trusts and monopolies were doing business in Texas, 
prominent among which is the lumber trust. Dis- 
cussing the trust problem in a general and specific way 
the attorney general -said: 


I will discuss only some of the trusts and monopolies 
mentioned in your resolution, which will suffice to give 
you the information desired. The data upon which these 
statements are based could not have been secured with 
the means now provided by law, and it has required the 
utmost effort on the part of this department to secure 
information that the law should compel to be furnished 
as a matter of right for the protection of the people. 

The extent and ramification of these gigantic monopo- 
lies is enough to stagger even the imagination, yet aided 
by the secretiveness of corporate organization, and by 
the lack of gupervisory laws to control the exercise of 
corporate pdéwers, and the lack of adequate authority to 
inquire into their operations, these monster combinations 
have grown up almost unnoticed, or at least, little 
understood by the casual observer. We will illustrate 
what ‘we have said by considering first what is usually 
ealled the lumber trust, which is in fact a number of 
trusts and combinations bound together in one huge 
combination or dominant central organization. 

First. The principal manufacturers of yellow pine in 
the producing states of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Tennessee and southeastern Missouri have 
an organization with powers to. curtail or increase pro- 
duction, and to absolutely fix the price at which the prod- 
uct is sold to wholesalers and retailers, and are obligated 
not to sell to consumers. except as hereinafter explained. 

Four men substantially fix the price of all yellow pine 
lumber sold by the association mills of the above men- 
tioned states. 


For the information of the attorney general it is 
desired to say there are no absolute fixed, unchanging 
values for lumber of any kind. Lumber is sold for 
what the buyer will pay. In some cases a price of $1 
to ¢3 more than the so called list values is received, in 
others $1 to $3 less. During 1906 finishing lumber 
was sold in Chicago at $5 and $6 below the list price. 
It is true the manufacturer desires to secure list values 
and if possible more than list values, but he is under 
no agreement and no obligation to hold his lumber for 
those prices which are commonly thought to represent its 
market value. 

Second. The white pine manufacturers have a similar 
organization in the northern states of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Dakotas and other states. 

Third. The hemlock manufacturers are similarly or- 


ganized in Washington, Oregon, California and Pacific 
slope country. 


Fourth. The cypress manufacturers are cauntnet in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and other southern stat 


Fifth. The oak a 
have associations in 
ern states. 


While the manufacturers in the far west have an 
organization—several of them in fact—it is not an 
organization of hemlock manufacturers save in the fact 
that some of them cut a little hemlock lumber. 


Sixth. The retail dealers in all classes of lumber have 
organizations in all of the states. Wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers of their respective territory are admitted 
as honorary members of the retail association. The 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers are obligated not 
to sell to contractors and consumers in any territory cov- 
ered by a yard of a retail dealer who is a member of the 
association; but they are permitted to sell in competition 
with retailers at all points where no association members 
are doing business. 


It is not a case of permitting a manufacturer or 
wholesale dealer to sell to any one, but in the event the 
concern equipped and ostensibly engaged in selling by 
wholesale elects to sell to the consumer direct the retail 
dealers have observed the right not to trade with them. 
This phase of the question was discussed at length in 
the February 9 issue of the LUMBERMAN. 


Seventh. Practically all of the different manufacturing 
associations above described are joined together in a cen- 
tral organization, which is styled ‘“‘The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association,’’ some of the -members of 
which are as follows: 

Georgia Interstate Sawmill Association. 

North Carolina Pine Association. 

Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 

Pn amg Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
ates. 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 

Southern Cypress Lumber Association. 

Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association. 

Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 


other hardwood manufacturers 
all the southern, northern and east- 


- sociation. 


Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 

Western Pine Shippers’ Association. 

South Carolina Lumber Association. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
nothing whatever to do with prices or the conduct of the 
business of individual manufacturers. It is organized 
solely with a view of working along those broader lines 
for the general advancement of the interests of lumber 
producers. The impossibility of any price agreement or 
anything of that kind being reached should be thor- 
oughly understood when the sectional associations 
affiliated with it are considered. Manufacturers in one 
section compete not only with those in other sections 
but, when demand is light, among themselves. There is 
too much jealousy and too much feeling of individual 
importance, too much faith and belief in the merits of 
the various woods produced, to permit of any apportion- 
ment of territory or any agreement in regard to prices 
ae —_ reached. 


tated, these associations; with others, ew the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with h 


quarters at St. Louis, which practically dominates the 
entire lumber business of the nation. Said association, 
through a corporation organized for the purpose, issues a 
credit rating book in which the credit of practically every 
lumber dealer in the United States is fixed, and by their 
methods can so impair as to almost destroy the ability 
of any person, not a member of some association, to do 
business. 

Eighth. The secretaries of practically all the retail 
and other associations are bound together in a separate 
association, styled ‘“‘The Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of 
Information,’’ with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Among the associations affiliated with said bureau are 
the following: 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Alabama & Ten- 
nessee. 

Lumbermen’s Association of Arizona & New Mexico. 

Colorado & Wyoming Association of Lumber Dealers. 

Cook County Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. 

Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi & 
Louisiana. 

National Builders’ Supply Association. 

Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


***The Lumbermen’s Association of? Texas. 


Union Association of Lumber Dealers. 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


The retail associations throughout the country now 
are convinced that they are entitled to fight for their 
own preservation; that it is not unlawful for them to 
refuse to buy from a manufacturer or wholesale dealer 
who after filling their yards with stocks sells direct to 
retail dealers customers, and thus prevents him from dis- 
posing of his material to those whom he regards as his 
legitimate customers. 


If any manufacturer anywhere in the United States sells 
to a consumer or to persons not authorized to buy in 
the territory of a retail association member he is disci- 
plined, and if he does not desist or make satisfactory set- 
tlement with the retailer in whose territory the sales 
were made he is promptly blacklisted and his name sent 
through the bureau to all retail and wholesale dealers 
throughout the United States, and his business is cut off 
by association members. 

On the other hand, if an association retailer persists in 
patronizing a manufacturer who does not belong to a 
manufacturers’ association, although he might be able to 
buy at less prices, the retailer is likewise blacklisted, and 
his name is sent by said bureau to all manufacturers and 
wholesalers, and he is cut off from buying from associa- 
tion manufacturers. 

There are many other benefits which these associations 
confer upon their members which we do not deem it expe- 
dient to mention in this connection. Suffice it to say that 
this mighty combination dominates one of the greatest 
resources of this country, and is plundering the people of 
millions annually. 


In regard to the second to the last paragraph this 
allegation is made of whole cloth. To be perfectly frank 
about the matter, an arrangement such as suggested at 

‘one time was considered but it was found upon investi- 
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gation not to be feasible and no arrangement of this 
sort ever was made. A retail dealer can buy from whom 
he pleases, when he pleases and at whatever price he can 
induce the manufacturer to sell and supply him with 
goods, and there is no protest or blacklisting. 


In the opening paragraph of Attorney General David- 
son’s communication it is stated that it required the 
utmost efforts of the department to secure the informa- 
tion given. If the efforts had been exercised a little 
more vigorously the conclusions reached never would 


have been formed. The great trouble about an arraign- 
ment of this character is that a part of the foundation 
is in accordance with understood facts, a part is not, 
and as a result of putting truth and error together the 
conclusions are absolutely at fault. 





A MEASURE FOR FORESTALLING THE ANNUAL CAR SHORTAGE. 


Adaptability is one of the most valuable qualities 
for a great general or a great business man. Those 
who win success in the field of battle or in the field 
of commerce must possess that peculiar trait which 
enables them in a large measure to forestall changes 
and adjust their forces to meet altered conditions. 

Today lumber manufacturers of the United States 
are face to face with a situation which may work a 
revolution in the method of handling saw mill products. 
Heretofore the busy season in lumber affairs has been 
the season when everybody else was busy. The 
exigencies of the times call for a reformation of ideas 
—a readjustment of the machinery used in carrying 
on business and a better and clearer conception of 
what it is necessary to do in order to solve doubtful 
problems and make the business a profitable one. 

Whatever changes may be brought about will in 
effect be the logical outgrowth of insufficient trans- 
portation facilities to take care of all of the traffic 
offered during the rush seasons. While building con- 
fidently on improved service within the near future— 
not a spasmodic betterment but enlargement of facili- 
ties—commercial interests of the country must recog- 
nize the force of the annual recurring and progressive 
deficiency in transportation facilities and adjust their 
affairs in accordance therewith; they must trim their 
commercial sails to meet the vagaries of the trade 
winds. 

Heretofore the lumber business has been conducted 
so as to reduce investments in stocks to a minimum, 
this result being accomplished by the retail dealers, the 
factory trade and other large consumers and handlers 
buying for what may be termed their immediate 
requirements. 

Supplies of all kinds of lumber are secured from 
greater distances now than at any time in the past. 
The bulk of the soft woods comes from the south and 
west. Under normal conditions it required two to six 
weeks for a shipment to come through. The handicap 
of congested terminals and overburdened railroads 
has trebled at times so that even cars loaded and 
tendered for transportation are on the road one to 
three months longer than the actual time required to 
make delivery. 

It is folly for shippers, consumers or distributers 
to content themselves with empty protests against 
inefficient service or to depend wholly upon the out- 
come of the steps now being taken to facilitate the 
handling of all classes of commodities. Unquestiona- 
bly there can and will be some improvement in the 
service, but should developments continue as at pres- 
ent this betterment will not provide facilities for all 


shippers at all times of the year. Anyone who has 
given the matter serious thought recognizes the force 
of the foregoing statement. 

The object lesson it contains for the individual has 
been missed by a great many lumbermen. 

Faced by the present situation and recognizing and 
appreciating its import, lumbermen must take steps to 
adapt theniselves to it. To do this involves coépera- 
tion between the retail dealers, manufacturing users of 
stock material, other consumers and distributers who 
in advance can anticipate their probable needs, and 
the producers of lumber. 

The fundamental change involved is for the lumber 
industry to manage its affairs in such a way as arbi- 
trarily to make the busy season in lumber correspond 
to the dull seasons in other lines of trade. 

Naturally two great questions arise: How may 
this be done? What will it cost? 

Retail lumbermen, a large part of the factory trade, 
even some of the specialty manufacturers who use 
large quantities of stock sizes, must provide stocks 
during the dull periods sufficient to carry them 
through until the letup in the movement of other kinds 
of commodities, when further supplies can be secured 
without trouble. 

Aside from certain users of lumber for whom ma- 
terial must be eut to order, the bulk of the material 
required is made up of ordinary stock sizes and the 
retail dealers by laying in heavy supplies can antici- 
pate 90 percent of their wants six months in advance, 
and the remaining 10 percent probably could be for- 
warded with dispatch providing the commercial gate- 
ways were relieved of lumber and other bulky traffic 
during the busy periods. 

It is asking a great deal to suggest to a retail lum- 
ber dealer, a sash and door factory or any other 
operator to buy during the dull summer months, say, 
90 percent or more of the stocks which will be re- 
quired until another period of dull trade in other lines 
will roll around. It is not, however, asking the impos- 
sible, nor in the Jong run is it advising the adoption 
of a policy which will work to the financial disad- 
vantage of anyone concerned. However, it is an inno- 
vation and the trade must be educated to it. 

If this change could be brought about the burden 
would not be borne wholly by either the customer or 
the saw mill or the wholesale dealer, for they would 
have to do much of twelve months’ business, proba- 
bly 55 to 60 percent of it, in the three or four months 
when cther lines were beginning to prepare for the 
busy seasons. This would involve the assemblage of 
large and complete stocks at milling points, probably 


an enlargement of shed and yard room and also addi- 
tions to shipping facilities which could be used to 
their full capacity for possibly not more than a quar- 
ter of the year. 

Changes of this nature by some will be looked upon 
as verging on the impossible because of the great dif- 
ficulty of securing sufficient laborers to operate their 
plants in this way when a full crew cannot be carried 
through the year. This is one of the most difficult 
points to be considered and one for which no adequate 
solution can be offered at this time. However, if other 
lines of activity were not so busy lumber manufac- 
turers could have a larger labor supply to draw upon 
during the three or four months this service would be 
required. 

The ideal method of producing and selling lumber is 
to handle it just as little as possible; but, as previously 
stated, if it becomes necessary, as apparently it is at 
the present time, to handle lumber at an increased ex- 
pense or not to handle it at all, the former plan is 
preferable. 

Today the sheds, yards and in many cases the load- 
ing platforms of the saw mills in the south and west 
are filled with lumber. The manufacturers are ship- 
ping from zero up to as much as 50 percent of their 
capacity. The average shipments from the west and 
south probably are not more than 50 percent of the 
capacity of the mills. It would seem, therefore, that 
the suggested method is not optional with lumber 
manufacturers; that by force of circumstances they 
now are compelled to ship the bulk of their products 
during those periods when the movement of other com- 
modities is light. However, they have adjusted their 
affairs and made their plans on the old method of ship- 
ping lumber when it is wanted and the outcome is far 
from satisfactory to anyone. 

Self-interest warrants the adoption of this plan. 
Lumbermen have learned to their cost that they can- 
not operate continuously to the limit of the capacity 
of their plants and at some time or other there will 
be a lessened movement of lumber without a lessen- 
ing capacity for handling business. During the last 
year or two this decrease in the movement has been 
forced at those times when, owing to the consumption 
of material, the demand should be and is heaviest. 

All branches of the trade should work together so 
that buyers who can anticipate their wants can be 
supplied with stock in advance of its use, leaving the 
special business, ordinarily of lesser volume, to be sup- 
plied during the rush seasons when farm products and 
general merchandise monopolize the greatest part of 
transportation facilities. 





LAND GRANT TROUBLES IN OREGON—FORCING SALES TO SETTLERS AT A FAIR MINIMUM. 


Not long after the close of the Civil war the gov- 
ernment lavishly conferred land grants as bonuses in 
aid of the construction of railroads in the sparsely 
settled portions of the west. There seemed to be a 
great need for the roads, and as the government, finan- 
cially exhausted on account of the war, could not give 
direct monetary aid to the proposed roads in lieu 
thereof it gave lands, with which the government 
was abundantly supplied. 

At length, however, say about 1869-1870, Congress 
discovered that the land grantees were not living up 
to the stipulations of the land grants and that the 
communities in the regions traversed by the grant 
railroads were oppressed and restricted in development 
instead of benefited by the operation of the land 
grants. 

The Southern Pacific finally came into possession 
of two grants, one of 6,000,000 acres,-the other of 
500,000 acres. These grants in the period from 1866- 
1870 were made to the Oregon & California railroad 
and to a road extending from Portland to MeMinn- 
ville. In 1869, or toward the end of the land grant 
period, Congress having become aware that it had 
been extravagant in the granting of lands to railroads 
and wagon roads sought a mitigation of conditions 
by placing certain restrictions upon the administration 
of the grants by the grantees. A limit of $2.50 an 
acre was placed on the price of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia railroad lands and other lands granted in 
Oregon, while the lands were to be sold to actual set- 
tlers. only and in parcels of but 160 acres to each pur- 
chaser. The same limitations were placed on a grant 
for a wagon road to Coos bay, on the Pacific, and on 


the grant made to the Oregon Central railroad in 1870. 
These grants eventually became the property of the 
Southern Pacific Company, with possibly the wagon 
grant excepted. 

It seems that the Southern Pacific railroad has paid 
but slight attention to the restrictions laid by Con- 
gress on the sale of these land grants. The grantee 
has sold the lands about as it pleased or has refused 
to sell them in some instances, has retained all min- 
eral rights on the lands, and otherwise has sought to 
do its own will with the lands irrespective of the laws 
of Congress. The railroad company claims that the 
original grants made in 1866 were absolute and with- 
out the afterthought restrictions made by Congress in 
1870; that the rights of the company inhere in the 
first act and not in the subsequent one, defining the 
amount of land to be sold to each purchaser and the 
maximum price therefor. But in behalf of the inter- 
ests of the state of Oregon an effort is being made to 
compel the railroad company to live up to the act 
of 1870. 

Convinced that the Southern Pacific cannot legally 
sell its lands for more than $2.50 an acre, Attorney 
General Crawford, of Oregon, is preparing an opinion 
on the subject, setting forth that the $2.50 limit in 
price per acre preceded the vesting of the title to the 
lands in the Oregon & California railroad, under the 
land grant act of July 25, 1866, and that this limit 
cannot be dodged by the Southern Pacific Company. 
He probably will suggest the passage of an act by 
Congress providing that individuals concerned may 
bring suit against the railroad to enforce the sale of 
lands at $2.50 an acre. He will take the position that 


$2.50 was the maximum price authorized by Congress, 
and that the Southern Pacific should be compelled to 
sell at that price and no more, and in parcels of 160 
acres to actual settlers. 

This aspect of the controversy is receiving the at- 
tention of Hon. W. C. Hawley, representative-elect 
for the first congressional district of Oregon, who will 
press the needed legislation on Congress. In this Mr. 
Hawley will be assisted by Hon. W. R. Ellis, of the 
second Oregon district. 

In the meantime Senator Malarkey has introduced 
a bill in the Oregon legislature to compel the owners 
of the wagon road land grant to sell lands to actual 
settlers at $2.50 an acre in 160-acre tracts. It is 
claimed that large areas of lands in the Coos bay 
district are withheld from purchase by actual settlers, 
against the public interest and in defiance of the 
mandate of the grant. The bill affects 60,000 acres 
held by the Southern Oregon company, assigned to it 
by the Coos Bay Wagon Road Company. 

In 1905 Judge Bellenger rendered a decision in the 
ease of Nichols against the Southern Oregon company 
to compel the sale of a quarter section of land at $2.50 
an acre. This decision was in favor of the company, 
the court holding that Nichols was not justified in 
objecting to the-nonperformance of the conditions of 
the grant. Thus it seems that there is ground for 
legal contention in these land grant matters, in which 
the nation, the state of Oregon and the railroad com- 
panies are likely to get into a serious mixup. In the 
outcome where will the timber land buyer, the would 
be settlers on 160-acre tracts and the public interests 
in the sections most affected find themselves? 
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ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY LOSES DEMURRAGE SUIT AGAINST A LUMBERMAN. 


A New Jersey lumber concern has met a railroad 
and vanquished it in a demurrage case. The Wanaque 
Lumber Company, of Midvale, was the defendant, the 
prosecutor having been the Erie Railroad Company, 
the penalty demanded having been $200. The trial 
was held before a jury in the state supreme court, the 
hearing extending over four days and terminating 
February 7, the verdict having been in favor of the 
defendant lumber company. 

Great interest was manifest in the suit as a test 
case showing the extent of power possessed by the 
In the 


vicinity of New York twenty-one railroads are united 


railroads in the matter of demurrage charges. 


in a ear service association, the demurrage charge 
being $1 a day. 

The defendant concern maintained that the charge 
of $1 a day for the retention of cars beyond the free 
time limit was excessive, since the railroads pay only 
20 cents a day for the use of cars of other companies. 
It was also shown by witnesses that there was serious 
delay in the delivery of cars that caused unlooked for 
expense to the consignee, who was obliged to hire extra 
heip in order to unload cars in time to save demurrage 
charges. 

On the railroad or prosecutor’s side an attempt was 
made to show that when the cars were operated to 
their full capacity they earned only $2.84 each a day. 
By other testimony the prosecution sought to convince 


the jury that the demurrage charge of $1 a day was 
not excessive, 

So great was the interest in this case that many of 
the shippers and manufacturers throughout northern 
New Jersey were present as earnest listeners to the 
testimony and the arguments of the learned attorneys 
as the trial progressed. The defendant lumber com- 
pany had the moral support of at least a dozen asso- 
ciations that recently have banded together to fight 
the alleged excessive demurrage charges of the rail- 
roads. 

This case is only representative of the contest that 
is going on for the relief from burdens that have been 
placed on shippers. In respect to car service charges 
for overtime, or demurrage as it generally is called, 
there probably would be but little objection on the 
part of shippers if the railroads could be induced to do 
their part in handling and delivering the cars after 
they have been unloaded. Shippers cannot see why 
demurrage 
charge when dilatory about unloading while at the 


they should continue to pay a sizeable 
same time there is no law to compel the railroads to 
within some 
The regulation is altogether too much 
This 


one-sided arrangement, with all the advantage on the 


deliver the loaded ears at destination 
specified time. 


of a jughandled affair to be longer tolerated. 


side of the railroads, is what is inducing New Jersey 
shippers to attack the most vulnerable point in the 


railroad’s defenses—the car service charges. They do 
not purpose to go on paying demurrage while there is 
no collectable demurrage for not promptly handling 
loaded cars, 

So serious has been the delay in the transmission of 
freight in New Jersey that within recent, time an 
association has been formed of manufacturers all over 
the state. The headquarters of this association are 
at Bloomfield. It will be known as the Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation and will employ detectives to follow the move- 
ment of freight until it arrives at its destination in 
order to determine the causes of delay—a wise move 
that should do more to determine where the fault lies 
than any other that could be devised. If all the ship- 
pers’ and merchants’ associations the country over 
would do likewise enough would be doing to make the 
railroad managers sit up and take notice. 

It is probable that this New Jersey demurrage case 
will be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, unless the Erie railroad people shall deem it 
wiser to let the matter drop for the present. In any 
outeome the victory of the defendant lumber company 
is a legal precedent that may have an important bear- 
ing on future litigation in respect to demurrage. The 
effect will be to establish the fact that there is no 
justice in penalizing shippers for delay while the rail- 
roads escape all penalties for delay in the delivery of 
freights. 





RAILROAD CONTENTIONS WHICH REFLECT UNINTELLIGENT CONCEPTION OF FACTS. 


CHICAGO CURIOS. 


Chieago is the home of many strange, ‘‘advanced’”’ 
societies, sects and organizations of every conceivable 
nature. None of them are more worthy of being 
termed unusual than the information bureau main- 
tained by the railroad companies. In some respects 
this bureau is very similar to a dairy. The presidents 
and general managers are driven into the office ‘‘ every 
oceasionally’’ and milked of whatever information 
they have, which, duly watered and treated with pre- 
servatives, is dispensed to a palpitating public. No 
one connected with this bureau and none of the offi- 
cials who supply it material with which to work have 
any conception of its vaiue as a contributer to the 
fund of unconscious humor. Were it to enter into 
competition with Mark Twain, Mr. Dooley, Hans 
Dinkelspiel or any of the other national fun makers it 
would establish a reputation that never would be 
dimmed, The reason for this would be that its humor 
is unconscious while at times the productions of those 
who have been mentioned are forced. 

This bureau has access to the columns of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, which might be termed its official 
organ. The issue of Monday, February 11, contained 
interviews with two well known railroad officials. One 
of these was given by F. A. Delano, president of the 
Wabash railroad. Mr. Delano is a graduate of the 
**Q,’’ a system which has produced more efficient rail- 
road men than any other in the country. As head of 
one of the Gould roads this gentleman should be in 
touch with the operations of sister lines, although, of 
course, he cannot be held responsible for them. It 
might be pertinent to inquire why the Missouri Pacifie 
did not add to its equipment during 1906. 

It is somewhat strange to note that in the copious in- 
terviews published with various railroad officials they 
never attempt to answer any questions, but merely 
reiterate in some way the oft repeated statement that 
the seareity of cars and the congestion at terminals 
are due entirely to sins of omission and commission 
by the public. Mr. Delano complained of the hard- 
ship worked on the railroads by reason of a desire on 
the part of shippers to load 20,000 pounds in an 
80,000-pound capacity car and tender it for transporta- 
tion as a carload shipment, in this manner utterly de- 
stroying three-fourths of the capacity of the facilities 
the railroads have provided. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
regrets that a man as high in railroad affairs as this 
gentleman and as competent a railroad official as he is 
should put forth such a childish plaint. Undoubtedly 
some shippers have endeavored to ship such minimum 
carloads and have used for this purpose some of the 
cars of the greatest carrying capacity the roads own, 
but the percentage of such shippers is very, very small. 
The probable quantity to be loaded in nine cases out 
of ten could be ascertained by the railroad in, advance 
and one of the smaller cars supplied, provided, of 
course, it was available. If not, then the railroad of 
necessity must supply the larger car. This does not 
bar the railroad from increasing the minima. 

This diseussion is apropos of nothing whatever and 
is put forward in answer to a demand for something 
vastly different. Admitting it is fair for the railroads 
to demand that their cars be loaded to holding 
capacity, the idea of saying that loading 80,000-pound 
capacity cars with only 20,000 pounds of freight is in 
effect wasting three-quarters of the capacity is wholly 
erroneous and irrelevant. The statement would be 


true when applied to grain or iron ore or some other 
heavy commodity of which a sufficient quantity to 


make up the full weight could be loaded, but if it 
were furniture, woodenware, hay or some lighter com- 
modity it would not be possible to put into the car 
enough goods to make the weight. The tariff sheets 
and the minima published by the railroads themselves 
are the best possible evidence of the fallacy of Presi- 
dent Delano’s argument. It is tough on the president 
of the Wabash railroad to attribute such a statement 
to him. The bureau should have put up some real, 
solid argument for him to father instead of this 
flimsy attempt to throw sand in the eyes of the public. 

The closing statement contains this somewhat para- 
doxieal fiat, which is hardly in accord with the argu- 
ment which preceded it: 

It is apparent that in times like these, when there is a 
war scarcity felt in all sections of the country and shippers 
are crying out for increased facilities for the expeditious 
movement of their merchandise, the railroads cannot afford 
to have their cars running all around the country and only 
half filled with freight. If they allowed that to happen it 
would be contrary to the interests of the great majority of 
shippers, and might work them irreparable injury. The 
great majority of shippers want the big cars, and are able 
to fill more of them as full as they can hold and want 
more of them than we are able to supply. 


PREDICTED RATE ADVANCES. 


Another statement attributed to the same authority 
is that, owing to the increase in wages and the higher 
cost of supplies, the railroads cannot afford to operate 
unless the net revenues are larger and this can be 
brought about only by a direct advance in rates. 

Evidently President Delano forgets that an increase 
in traffic is equivalent to an advance in rates. Where 
it is possible for one train crew to handle twice as 
much freight as the train previously hauled the rail- 
roads can afford to pay higher wages and more for its 
supplies. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that any 
sandid railroad operator will admit the actual cost of 
carrying freight constitutes not more than 60 percent 
of the cost of operating a railroad. The facilities must 
be maintained and kept in reasonable repair whether 
or not they are used. Increased traffic instead of call- 
ing for higher rates points in the opposite direction. 
From good authority comes the statement that at one 
time a gross revenue of $3,500 or $4,000 a mile was 
considered sufficient to justify the building of a rail- 
road. The average net revenue now is nearly as great. 
It is apparent that Mr. Delano is not a mathematician 
or he would realize that a car which costs today 25 
percent more than it did five years ago and produces 
a revenue of 100 percent more than it did five years 
ago is not a bad investment. 


MINIMUM CAR LOADS. 


One of the bright stars in the railroad constellation 
is Daniel Willard, second vice president of the Burling- 
ton. Inadvertently Mr. Willard substantiated the 
statement made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in dis- 
secting President Delano’s speech by this statement: 


In the old style small car, holding, say, 20,000 pounds of 
paying freight, the dead weight of the car was about equal 
to that of the load in it, so that for every two pounds we 
had to haul we got pay for only one pound. In the new 
style 80,000-pound car we have changed this so that we 
can carry two pounds of paying freight for every pound of 
dead weight we have to haul. 


On the basis of the foregoing the railroad companies 





are carrying less dead weight now than ever before. 
Therefore, the cost of carriage has decreased. On the 
basis of the figures fathered by Mr. Willard the rail- 
roads are carrying two pounds of freight paying 
weight for each pound of dead weight. This should 
reduce the actual cost of wages because locomotives 
are able to haul a greater number of cars each of 
which contains a larger quantity of revenue bearing 
weight. 

Both President Delano and Vice President Willard 
devote attention to the fact that lowa has a law limit- 
ing the minimum carload iron ore to 20,000 pounds. 
Inasmuch as this law is not applicable to more than 
3 or 4 percent of the entire traffic of the Burlington 
and probably not one percent of the traffic of the 
Wabash it scarcely merits the attention which has 
been given it, as from the very nature of things it 
can apply on state traffie only. 

While admitting that it would be to the advantage 
of all were it possible to load each car to its full 
capacity and to make up each train so that the limit 
of the drawing power of the locomotives could be em- 
ployed, progressive railroad men today admit that 
too much attention has been given to an endeavor to 
use the potential capacity of equipment and not 
enough to handling the traffic witheut regard to 
whether the engine is earning seventeen ninety-sixths of 
a mill per ton per mile more or less than it should by 
the rule of three. There is a point beyond which such 
matters cannot be carried and practical necessities still 
be given the consideration they deserve. 


A VERY LIBERAL ESTIMATE, 


In a recent addition to the sum total of human 
knowledge relative to the burdens which an _ un- 
scrupulous public is endeavoring to foist upon the 
railroads it was pointed out that the facilities are 
inadequate. Emphasis was laid upon the fact that in 
order to handle the present volume of traffic it would 
be necessary to build many thousands of miles of rail- 
road and many thousands of locomotives and freight 
ears and do various and sundry other things, all of 
which would cost money. In estimating the outlay 
the cost per mile of new road was placed at $75,000, 
this to include equipment. The present capitalization 
of the railroads prorated gives an average of about 
$44,000 for each mile of road and equipment. Here- 
tofore no one has complained that the railroads are 
under-capitalized, some going so far as to assert that 
the capital stock today is made up anywhere from 
50 to 60 percent of water. If there is any basis what- 
ever for this assertion it hardly seems necessary to use 
$100 to secure $20 worth of property. 


STOCK AND BOND ISSUES. 


According to a press dispatch, A. B. Stickney, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western Railway Company, 
at a hearing before a Minnesota legislative committee 
gave some illuminative figures. Mr. Stickney stands for 
publicity in railroad affairs. He has courageously spoken 
his mind on important topies of the day without fear of 
the construction the public might place upon his utter- 
ances. His testimony shows details of railroad finan- 
ciering. He is quoted as follows: 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Attorney Manahan, “that 
you sold $3,600,000 worth of stocks and bonds for 
$1,800,000 ?” 

“Yes, nominal value stocks and nominal value bonds,” 
was the answer. 
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“Then, if I understand you correctly,” said the attorney, 
“you practically disposed of $1,800,000 in ‘watered’ stock?’ 

“That’s what I did,” said Mr. Stickney, “and, further- 
more, I am going to put a whole lot more on the market.” 

“Do you think it is fair to the rate payers? Do you 
think shippers ought to pay such high rates that it will 
insure interest on this watered stock?” 

“I think that railroads and owners of railroads are en- 
titled to all the interest and dividends they can get pro 
vided reasonable rates are charged by the passenger and 
freight departments,” said Mr. Stickney. 

This is given for the benefit of those who advocate 
spending $75,000 a mile for each new mile of road and 
improvement to be put in within the next few years; 
also for the information of certain other traffic offi- 
cials who claim that rates will have to be advanced. 
If the public now is paying rates which enable the 
railroad companies to declare dividends on stock 50 
percent of which is water it hardly seems necessary to 
advance them. 


MORE STICKNEY FIGURES. 


Taking Mr. Stickney’s statement in regard to how 
much actual cash is represented as railroad property 
in connection with his statement as to dividends paid 
makes possible a very interesting conclusion. In an 
article which appeared in a Chicago paper February 
3, Mr. Stickney stated that the average interest rate 
on bonds in 1905 was 3.65 percent and that the aver- 
age dividend rate on stocks was 3.02 percent. Com- 
menting upon these low returns, he said: ‘‘There is 
no other business in the country which is done on so 
small a margin of profit as 3.02 percent dividends.’’ 
Inasmuch as it seems necessary to put in only $50 to 
draw dividends on $100 the rate is thereby increased 
to over G percent on the actual investment and that 
is not to be sneezed at these days. 

In the same article it was said that a reduction of 
the insignificant amount of half a eent a hundred- 
weight on a 100-mile haul would deprive the stock- 
holders of all dividends. The returns for 1904 show 
the railroads to have carried 170,000,000,000 tons of 
freight one mile. Figuring on an increase of 20 per- 
cent in the last two years would give in round figures 
200,000,000,000 mile tons for 1906. This would be 
equivalent to 2,000,000,000 tons carried a hundred 
miles or 40,000,000,000 hundredweight. A reduction of 


half a cent a hundred pounds would mean a loss of 
revenue amounting to $200,000,000. In round figures 
the railroads are supposed to represent an investment 
of about $14,000,000,000. At 3.02 percent they earn 
on the face of their capital stock $422,000,000, so 
that a reduction of half a cent on a hundred pounds 
on a 100-mile haul would not wipe out the profits of 
the railroad companies, even according to a most lib 
eral method of determining the result. 

In the same statement it was said that a decrease 
of one mill per ton per mile in 1905 would have re- 
duced the earnings of all the railroads so that the loss 
of revenue would have exceeded the 5 percent divi- 
dends paid by the New York Central & Hudson River 
railroad. This is very true, but a decrease of this 
kind all over the country would not have been borne 
by the New York Central & Hudson River. The 
statement does not mean anything in particular save 
that the freight paid would have been so much 
less and the individual roads would have had to bear 
its proportion only. 

Had Mr. Stickney stated that a reduction of one 
mill per ton per mile would have been equivalent to 
a reduction of 5 to 20 percent in the rate he would 
have come nearer telling the public something that 
it probably knows anyway. 


AS TO HIGHER RATES. 


With a view of increasing their revenue it is stated 
that representatives of the various railroads are con- 
sidering plans for increasing rates. This is to be done 
by discontinuing commodity rates on certain items 
which are to be placed under classified rates. The 
change is called a restoration of old rates and ad- 
vance information states that such commodities as 
packing house products and other kinds of tonnage, 
the rates on which were reduced under the so-called 
competitive regimé, are to be restored. If it be neces- 
sary for the satisfactory and profitable operation of 
the railroads for higher rates to be paid then let the 
program be carried out, but in advance it must be 
understood that any increase in the rates of necessity 
must be arbitrary because the railroads themselves 
admit that there is no accurate basis for making the 
rates—that competition of different lines or in different 
commodities is the governing factor. Any increase, 


therefore, will be arbitrary. Those who are called 
upon to pay this advance doubtless will protest and 
the outcome may be litigation, unless the higher 
rates are submitted to and approved by the Interstate 
Commeree Commission, Even then a shipper or re- 
ceiver would probably have the right to protest 
against the new rates on the ground that the increase 
was arbitrary and unreasonable. The increase of 
necessity must be arbitrary but whether or not it is 
unreasonable would have to be determined. 


ANOTHER LIE NAILED. 


Recently certain railroad oflicials stated that, owing 
to the antirailroad agitation, the carriers were going 
to withdraw from the market, were not going to buy 
any more cars, build any more sidings or spurs or con- 
struct any more main lines. This statement was given 
out presumably for the influence it would have. [Dlus- 
trative of its lack of foundation is a dispatch from 
Pittsburg under date of February 12, which stated- 
that orders for steel cars involving an outlay of more 
than $150,000,000 are now in the hands of Pittsburg 
car building companies. In addition, from the in- 
formation now being received, other orders involving 
the expenditure of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 probably 
wil! be placed in the near future. Furthermore, it was 
asserted that, despite these liberal outlays, the rail- 
roads would be willing to expend a great deal more 
if they could be assured of delivery within the next 
twelve months. 


A SOUTHERN MASS MEETING. 


One of the strongest apostles of better railroad 
service is T. Peyton Giles, of Richmond, Va. This 
gentleman, in connection with John Donnan and others 
of the southeast, has called a meeting to convene at 
10 a. m., March 7, in the Jefferson hotel, Richmond, 
Va., to take up the transportation question and see 
if some pressure can be brought to bear which will 
result. in securing better service. For several months 
Mr. Giles has carried on a quiet campaign for the 
enlightment of shippers and now issues this invitation: 

**Come and help do YOUR OWN WORE; it is not 
right or fair to say to oneself, ‘I agree with this, but 
will not go outside and do MY part, as others will 
attend to this for me.’ ’’ 





ONE IRIDESCENT POSSIBILITY OF “THE LIMIT” IN INANITY. 


If readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desire to 
waste half an hour they are respectfully referred to the 
paper, published elsewhere, read by A. J. Elliott, he of 
the facile tongue, sophomoric diction and graceful dis- 
regard of coherence. With determination reflected in 
every word he uttered Mr. Elliott proceeded to demolish 
the foundations of the world and society in general and 
from the premises thus established showed himself to 
be master of how a man may make a fool of himself 
in seven different ways. The following is a sample of 
the Elliott copyrighted form of eloquence: 

‘‘This is a time of conflict between equal rights and 
special privileges. Nearly all men are in favor of the 
former. It’ is a mistake to consider the railroads as 
enemies of the people, or, perhaps, that the people are 
inimical to the railways, but the demands of the latter 
have often bordered on the unreasonable and the reverse 
may also at times have been true.’’ 

Granting that the whichness of the what is equal to 
the whyness of the wherefore, does it not follow as the 
night the day that if the rate on potatoes is 2 cents in 
excess of the rate on cabbages it will require 30,000 
pounds to make a minimum carload of feathers? 

It is difficult to conceive why Elliott fritters away 
his time writing on such mundane subjects as the car 
shortage, the unreasonableness of the public, the rea- 
sonableness of the railroads, the egotism of that part 
of the public which is disposed to insist upon service 
being given and the philanthropy of the railroad which 
oceasionally furnishes a car—and sometimes moves it. 





Le) 


He ought to write novels, nice, airy, light ‘‘ Duchess 
style novels, because that is his forte. He flits gayly 
from a loaded sidetrack to a ballroom scene and finds 
an analogy between these two. Here is a sample of his 
brilliant, academic rhetoric: 

‘*Freight rates have been reduced and the speed of 
trains increased, but car performance has remained 
practically stationary, like the fellow who could dance 
but took a stationary waltz with his best girl at her 
solicitation. ’’ 

Furthermore, it is asserted that the cars could move 
and the railroads would move them provided they could 
secure the consent of the other party. 

One special set of these ravings is headed ‘‘ Railroads 
Up Against It.’” No one who has read the Elliott ad- 
dress will for a moment doubt this assertion, because 
they must be up against it, and up against it good and 
hard, when they permit him to go out and talk for 
them. Under this head the temper of the public is de- 
scribed in this way: 


‘*The voice of the people may be the voice of God 
when the people are sober (the author neglected to 
state whether or not he was), but they now seem to be 
literally jegislation mad. Public indignation has be- 
come so thoroughly aroused—not over delayed shipments 
so much as the talk about delayed shipments.’’ 

According to the foregoing the lumber manufacturers 
in the south and west whose notes have been protested, 
who are unable to secure further banking accommoda- 
tions and who actually are staring bankruptcy in the 
face, with the probability that they will go broke before 
they can fill orders and replenish their exhausted ex- 
chequers, are not mad because they can’t ship but be- 
cause that fact has been made public. The conditions 
they are facing do not bother them a bit but ‘‘this talk 
about delayed shipments has caused them to become 
legislation mad.’’ 

Reverting to bribery, which he seems to know all 
about, he termed it the most profound, subtle, insidious 
and dangerous of all forms of corruption. He said that 
a law penalizing the railroads for failure to furnish all 
the cars ordered would enable the railroads to use all 
these forms of corruption, and presumably the railroads 
gladly would avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Referring to the bill now pending before the Lilinois 
legislature, Mr. Elliott says it is not needed, because 
the average movement of loaded cars is much greater 
than seventy-five miles a day—-that the total average 
of twenty-five miles a day includes loaded cars, empties, 
company service cars and all of them. If it is true 
that the average movement of loaded cars is more than 
seventy-five miles a day, why in the name of common 
sense should the railroads object to making such an 
average standard? There is no intention whatever on 
the part of the legislature of Illinois or of any other 
state to force the railroads to haul every empty car 
they have seventy-five miles a day just to exercise 
them. They don’t have to take them out for an airing 
as they do a sick baby or a sick cat. They can keep 
them in the shop or let them remain on the siding even 
though they don’t receive the prescribed amount of 
ozone each twenty-four hours. 

Some lumbermen to whom Mr. Elliott has addressed 
himself have been somewhat indignant at the tenor of 
his remarks. This indignation is not only unbecoming 
but undeserved. Anyone who can make the nation 
laugh is contributing to these things which may be 
ealled good, and if any shipper or any consignee or any 
patron of the side-door Pullmans will read this statement 
of Brother Elliott’s he has a good laugh coming to him 


if his faculties are anything at all like normal. 

Another pitiful plea on behalf of the railroads is that 
they have control of the cars only two days out of seven 
and the other five days the cars are in the possession of 
shippers and consignees or are being switched. Pre- 
sumabiy the shipper or the consignee has jurisdiction 
ani contro] over the cars while they are being switched 
or when they are standing on the siding at way stations. 
Having control they necessarily are responsible for 
what is done with them, and if the company hasn’t the 
time or inclination to move them they could hitch up an 
ox team and drag them along the required distance. 

It is entirely possible that on short distance shipments 
more time is required to place, load and unload the cars 
than is used in carrying them from the point where the 
shipments originate to destination. This would apply, 
however, to that small part of the shipments which move 
less than a bundred miles. Take for instance a carload 
of lumber from Texas to Chicago, or from Seattle to 
Chicago or from Chicago to New York, and while the 
time required to load and unload might be five days, who 
is responsible for the car during the remainder of the 
time it is in transit? Recently a car was shipped from 
a point near Seattle to Milwaukee and reached destina- 
tion within a few days less than four months, having 
been 110 days in transit. The shipper or the consignee 
presumably was responsible for this delay. The character 
of his responsibility has not yet been decided upon but 
Brother Elliott’ says the shipper is and, of course, he 
ought to know because he hasn’t done much else than 
repeat this assertion for the last month. 

So often has this talk been reiterated that he believes 
it himself, and when a man can convince himself that 
error is truth he is a pretty good talker. 

A strong plea that we get together and talk these 
things over is made. A conference of this sort, judging 
by the tone of the Elliott address, would result substan- 
tially in the railroads saying: 

‘*You shippers and you receivers are responsible for 
our inability to furnish all the cars you need. What are 
you going to do about it? We wash our hands of every- 
thing. We can’t afford to invest any more money and 
can’t give any better service with the facilities we have. 
Now it is up to you. What are you going to do? Just 
think, here we have billions of dollars invested, all of 
which represents the savings of widows and orphans. 
Would you imperil their future? Would you take the 
bread out of their mouths by this adverse legislation? 
It is unpatriotic, un-American and unconstitutional, and 
besides we don’t intend to, do it. If you are not satis- 
fied with the gervice you are getting then go home and 
don’t say anything about it. Don’t believe anything you 
see in the papers unless sanctioned by some railroad man. 
Don’t believe anything you think yourself, and don’t 
let your neighbor think. Come to us and have your ideas 
approved. We know all about the transportation ques- 
tion. We have come from brake-rod to president’s baton. 
We know if a car sets on a siding a month or two and 
weeds grow over it that it is your fault. You oughtn’t 
to have loaded it—you might have known we didn’t have 
time to take care of it. We believe in equal rights for 
all; Provided we define those rights,’’ 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


As spring approaches evidences become stronger that 
the lumber trade of the year in volume is to tax all 
the resources of manufacturers and dealers. In nearly 
all branches of the industry and trade there is no ques- 
tion as to ability to sell all the lumber that the mills 
can turn out and at prices fully as high as, and proba- 
bly higher, in most instances, than prevailed last year. 
In the larger fields of distribution, such as pertain 
to factory consumption, to the railroads, car shops, va- 
rious forms of corporation requirement, there already is 
a demand that will keep a large portion of mill capacity 
busy for the greater part of the year. In respect to 
the country retail trade, dealers in the southwest are 
already placing orders as rapidly as they can be accepted 
with safety by the mill operators. In the middle west 
not much activity as yet has been manifested on the 
part of the retail trade, but it is expected that buying 
will soon begin in earnest and that there will be a 
heavy volume of distribution throughout the spring 
months. In all branches of the trade dealers have come 
to the conclusion that there is to be no radical change 
in prices, that there certainly will be no appreciable de- 
cline, and that they may as well place their orders soon 
as to delay while they wait for a more favorable market. 


* * * 


No remarkable change has occurred in any phase of 
the market during the week. The mill operators in the 
south are trying to clear off their accumulated orders, 
being more anxious to do that than to secure new busi- 
ness. But car shortage is a continued handicap, with as 
yet but slight relief from this disability. Taking the 
southern country as a whole, rather more lumber is mov- 
ing northward than last month, and the volume probably 
will increase as time passes; but the car service is still 
far short of what is requisite for a free movement of 
the lumber traffic. 

* * * 

Demand for yard stock shows the most marked im- 
provement in the Texas-Louisiana region, where orders 
are arriving at the mills in such volume as to indicate 
that the spring trade has begun in earnest. Much of this 
demand comes from the agricultural regions of Texas, 
from Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Missouri. There also is an extraordinary call for rail- 
road ties and other railroad material in Texas, Mexico 
and other localities. In fact, the bill stuff feature is an 
important part of the requirement and promises to be 
such throughout the year. It will need only a normal 
demand for yard stock to keep the mills running full 
capacity. Along the Gulf coast of Texas and Louisiana 
is a good demand for yellow pine primes for export, 
and sawn timber for a like disposition has a good call, 
but from New Orleans eastward the timber trade is 
pronounced dull. Throughout the middle Gulf states 
there are a good demand for yard stock and an unusu- 
ally large requirement for special bills from the car 
shops, the railroads and the contractors in the large 
cities and manufacturing centers. The tendency of 
prices of all sorts of stuff is to increased strength. Bills 
for special purposes are often sold at advances dictated 
by the seller, conditioned on time limitation for delivery. 
As a general thing yellow pine manufacturers are re- 
fusing to accept orders for ordinary runs of stuff when 
the buyer demands delivery within any specified time. 
This is especially true of business west of the Missis- 
sippi river. Hence it will be necessary for northern 
dealers mostly to place orders without any time for de- 
livery attached and trust to the manufacturers’ desire 
to realize on their lumber as an incentive to forward as 


soon as possible. The Georgia and southeast producers 
of yellow pine are still short of cars and labor and are 
doing business under these handicaps as best they can. 
They have an excellent outlook for the season’s trade, 
which is some mitigation to the distress of not being 
able to do business with ample facilities. 

* * * 


In the northern section of the United States and in 
Canada the winter is proving favorable to securing an 
ample log crop. In the northern part of the Duluth dis- 
trict and in Minnesota generally there have been too 
much snow and a greater extreme of cold than was de- 
sirable, but in the more central and southerly belt from 
Ontario to the Mississippi river there has been about 
snow enough for good work, while cold has been suffi- 
ciently severe to freeze all the little lakes and soft 
spots solid enough for safe teaming. In the lower 
peninsula of Michigan and in northern Wisconsin log- 
ging conditions for a month have been ideal, the result 
being that a large stock of logs has been gotten to bank 
and mill. This is promising of a good lumber output 
for the year’s market. The input in these northern sec- 
tions consists of pine, hemlock, maple, beech, basswood, 
elm, ash, birch and all other woods that can be con- 
verted into saw logs. The whole is a mass of stuff 
that will constitute a factor in the markets for a variety 
of lumber and will greatly contribute to activity in 
the lumber business of the year. The market for north- 
ern hardwoods is generally in a healthy state, dry stocks 
at the mills having mostly been exhausted. 


* * * 


Unfavorable weather for logging in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley has checked production, causing a limitation 
of receipts of hardwoods at St. Louis and Memphis. At 
the same time demand has increased and become more 
urgent. Ash seems to be a scarce article in most south- 
ern producing fields, and this is especially accentuated 
at Memphis, St. Louis and Cincinnati. Poplar is also 
in short supply. The two woods mentioned seem to 
attract more attention at the present time than any 
others of the hardwoods. Of course there is a steady 
and large demand for oak, but there is enough to come 
just inside of positive scarcity. Quartered oak, both 
white and red, is selling in a somewhat more lively 
market than several weeks ago. No doubt that the short- 
age of output in the lower Mississippi valley will serve 
to keep the market bare of surplus and thus sustain 
prices; but the mills in the valleys of the Cumberland, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Kanawha and other tributaries of 
the upper Ohio river have had tides that have brought 
out a better supply of logs than for years. It is now 
thought that the mills in the districts named will have 
stocks of logs that will last them for nearly or quite a 
year. Thus we may count on a steady output of lumber 
from the sources named until the log supply shall have 


been sawed out. 
* * * 


Taking the large crop of hardwood logs that has been 
secured in the north and that brought out by tides in the 
southern streams, it looks as if there will be enough to 
keep the mills running and the avenues of lumber dis- 
tribution full during the year to come. Yet the demand 
for the hardwoods is so widespread and insatiable that 
apparently there is no danger of product enough to glut 
the market. Short stocks are now the rule, and a great 
vacuum is to be filled with lumber that yet is in the 
log. However, the trend of the hardwood market for 
the year to come will depend upon the continuance or 


otherwise of the present activity in the consuming indus- 
tries. The outlook is for a heavy consumption of the 
hardwoods. Moreover, the hardwoods are being em- 
ployed more than ever before as substitutes for the 
softer woods, particularly northern pine, which is grow- 
ing scarce. Especially in box making is this feature 
observable. In northern woods cull birch, maple, elm, 
basswood and others are being increasingly used in the 
manufacture of boxes and crates, and gum and cotton- 
wood are extensively employed for a like purpose. The 
use of the hardwoods is so broadening that there is more 
likelihood that there will not be enough to meet the 
demand than of an oversupply from any cause whatever. 
* * * 


The embargo on eastbound shipments from the Wash- 
ington and Oregon mills continues, with no date men- 
tioned when traffic in that direction will be resumed. 
No lumber has started from Washington mills eastward 
for some time, and the market supply this side the 
mountains depends upon the few transit cars that were 
scattered along en route when the snows in the moun- 
tains blockaded the roads. Dealers in the eastern cities 
are doing little business in north Pacifie coast woods, 
and do not expect much until a general thaw shall open 
the beleagured mountain passes. Even then floods are 
liable to wash out bridges and sections of road and fur- 
ther to delay traffic. Kansas City reports a consider- 
able movement of California lumber over the Union Pa- 
cifie and other lines, but the supply of sugar and white 
pine has been so reduced that receipts at middle west 
points are comparatively light. Heavy weather on the 
ocean off the western coast has checked receipts at San 
Francisco and other California points, though at San 
Pedro a big fleet managed to reach port. Shipments 
from Oregon and Washington ports continue heavy but 
the rail trade is nearly stagnant. Cedar shingles at 
Minnesota and Missouri river points are extremely 
scarce and prices are high. There will be a great rush 
of red cedar shingles when the railroads will again re- 
sume their normal state of traffic, for the country east 
of the mountains is about bare of a supply. 

* * * 


The white pine market is about as was -reported last 
week. Prices at the late advances are being maintained 
by the holders of the larger bulk of northern pine and 
stocks are being freely moved at the present range of 
selling figures. At Minneapolis there has been a notice- 
able revival of demand within recent time, retailers 
having to a large extent concluded to place orders for 
what they need for spring trade without further delay. 
Deliveries are still slow on account of the state of the 
railroads and lack of equipment, but it is thought that 
it will not be long before a better condition will pre- 
vail ‘in these respects, so that lumber will go forward as 
soon as the weather shall get mild enough to permit of 
its use. All the interior markets and those on the east- 
ern seaboard report a satisfactory state of the northern 
pine trade. Hemlock conditions correspond to those of 
northern pine in respect to demand, though prices of 
hemlock are not as firm as those of pine. The later ten- 
dency, however, is to increasing firmness. 


* * * 


The cypress trade of the Gulf country is in excellent 
shape, though shipments are still hampered by lack of 
ears. There are an extraordinary demand for selects and 
common lumber and a good call for clear stuff. Late 
orders at the Louisiana mills largely run to mixed ear- 
loads, indicating a good general yard trade. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


A BILL now pending calls for an annual appropria- 
tion for carrying on forestry experiments. According to 
a northwestern paper there is a scarcity of foresters 
competent to fill positions now open and the appropria- 
tions are for the purpose of encouraging forestry ex- 
periments and are designed to turn attention in this 
direction. 





‘*‘BUT THE mere fact that he is in the lumber busi- 
ness is prima facie evidence that he has had to sub- 
scribe to the rules and terms of the combination.’’ 
This is an extract from one of Senator Kittridge’s 
superheated statements. The ‘‘he’’ refers to any lum- 
berman and the ‘‘combine’’ to the lumber trust. 
Another of the heretofore disregarded charges the sen- 
ator brings is that there is an absolute fixed price at 
which lumber is sold to the retail dealer but the latter 
is allowed to sell it at whatever price he can secure 
provided it is not below the alleged fixed price. Great 
is Senator Kittridge, but greater is his imagination. 





NEARLY everyone has heard of Senator Heyburn, 
of Idaho. He is the gentleman who desires to have 
all the reserved land thrown open for entry in order 
that settlers and adventurers may secure titles to 160 
acres each and at their option sell to anyone to whom 
they please in order that the land grabbers’ hands may 
be stayed. Inasmuch as the alleged land grabbers are 
the only ones who are in a position to buy these lands 
it is somewhat difficult to see the logic of the Great 
Heyburn’s contention. Recently the Idaho gentleman 
has come before the public by opposing the proposition 
for the government to advance to the Forest Service 
$5,000,000 in order that greater care may be taken of 
the forest reserves. The senator contends that ‘‘these 
gentlemen seem to treat these forests as their own pri- 


vate enterprises’’ instead of as they should be treated 


—as one of Heyburn’s assets. He thinks the forest 
reserve system so vicious that anything which would 
destroy it should be welcomed. The senator is unal- 
terably opposed to the Forest Service and to President 
Roosevelt’s policy, believing he would be a great deal 
better satisfied were he allowed to draw up a rule for 
Congress to pass in which he could prescribe-how the 
reserves should be managed. In order to save delay 
and dispute might it not be well to turn all of the 
country west of the Mississippi river over to the sen- 
ator and let him run it to suit himself? 





AT A recent sale of timber on the Fond du Lac 
(Minnesota) reservation, near Cloquet, $11.50 a thou- 
sand feet was paid for white pine and $7 for jack 
pine. These prices are an indication of why lumber 
values are higher, with a tendency to increase. 





IN ADDITION to bucking the trust down in Texas 
the legislators are amusing themselves with an investi- 
gation of the record of their junior senator, Mr. 
Bailey. They haven’t found a great deal nor proven 
anything very startling, but they have had a lot of 
fun out of it and furnished hundreds of columns of 
copy for the newspapers. 





GOVERNOR HUGHES, he of the hirsute appendage, 
is ‘‘agin’’ the grabbers of forest lands. He wants the 
State reserves preserved intact and, where possible, 
extended so as to confer benefits upon all the people 
and, furthermore, he is calling for the development of 
water power. He is eminently right’in the campaign 
he has inaugurated, as he has been in most every other 
fight he has taken up. 


SOLILOQUY of Bellingham, Wash.—‘‘ While I am 
not the biggest, [ am third in line and growing some. 
Shipped nearly 125,000,000 feet last year, which makes 
me third in the list of cargo shippers in Washington.’’ 





A BILL has been introduced for the establishment 
of an experimental wood distillation laboratory to be 
erected at some convenient place in the southern 
states for the use of the Forest Service for the in- 
vestigation and study of valuable products to be ob- 
tained by the process of wood distillation from waste 
pine wood, including stumps, fallen timber and mill 
refuse, and the methods of obtaining and utilizing 
such products; the building to be equipped with the 
necessary machinery, apparatus and appliances such 
as would be suitable for the purposes named; the 
cost of erection and equipment of such building not 
to exceed $12,000, and its maintenance for three years 
not to exceed $23,000, the site for the building to be 
furnished to the United States free of charge. 





SENATOR La Follette has introduced a bill to provide 
that the dead and down timber upon the Menominee 
Reservation in Wisconsin shall be estimated and 
logged each year, and that no more standing or grow- 
ing timber shall be cut than is sufficient, when added 
to the dead and down timber, to make 20,000,000 feet 
in the aggregate, and only such standing and growing 
timber shall be cut as shall have been marked for the 
purpose under the direction of the Forest Service. 
The bill also provides that the secretary of the inte- 
rior mav permit the tribe to manufacture into lumber 
each year such part of the annual cut of logs as he 
may deem advisable, and that the same may be sold 
by the Indians, in accordance with existing law on 
the subject. 
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YELLOW PINE SHIPPERS INTENT ON RAILROAD REFORM. 


Conference in St. Louis With Iron Mountain Officials—Situation Plainly Presented to the Railroad—State- 
ment of Grievances—Joint Committee to Work to Practical Ends. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—A second meeting of the 
manufacturers of yellow pine whose mills are located 
on the Iron Mountain road was held today in St. Louis. 
This resulted from a conference held in this city Feb- 
ruary 6, at which those present indicated a lament- 
able condition of affairs regarding car supply and re- 
flected circumstances which did not inspire hope for any 
early relief. 

This meeting sent out a call for today’s gathering, 
which resulted in a large attendance of millmen and the 
presentation of authoritative communications represent- 
ing those who could not be present but who are directly 
interested in shipments over the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern railway. 

The call sent out asked for statistics showing the num- 
ber of system cars and foreign cars and of cars loaded 
with company material received and dispatched during 
the last five months, this information to be presented at 
the meeting held today. In response, nearly all of the 
shippers sent authoritative replies. These reports indi- 
cate that the mills have received 30 to 40 percent of the 
ears necessary to move a quantity of lumber correspond- 
ing with their production during the last five months. 


Plight of the Mills. 


Nearly every response outlined some grievance, many 


citing discrimination in distribution of cars, while others 
expressed a fear of being compelled to shut down their 
plants in the event the service did not improve in the 
near future. One operator said that his mill had been 
closed seven weeks during the last five months because 
its piling room was exhausted and it was impossible 
to handle the daily mill product. 

Some very startling statements were made relative to 
the financial losses attending the shortage of cars. The 
trend of the testimony showed that efforts now are 
largely being centered on ways and means of appeasing 
disappointed buyers of lumber. Orders placed months 
ago have not been shipped. A compilation was made 
showing the quantity of material called for by the un- 
filled orders which would astonish the public were it pos- 
sible to present them here in detail. 


Instructing the Railroad Men. 

After carefully reviewing these reports it was decided 
to eall into the conference officials of the Missouri Pa- 
cific system, hoping that the presentation of the present 
status of affairs would convince the railroad officials of 
the needs of lumber shippers. Apparently, the railroad 
officers are not acquainted with conditions; at least, in- 
dividual pleas and applications for relief and for service 
during the last few months have met with such slight 
response that the lumbermen have concluded that the 
higher officials of the roads either are in ignorance of 
the situation or are loath to admit their inability to cope 
with it. 

N. W. McLeod, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, chairman of the conference, was requested 
to invite the railroad men to come to the meeting and 
participate in the investigation of affairs which the 
lumbermen have inaugurated. It was expected that 
early and permanent relief could be secured by this 
means and by ferreting out the causes and employing 
adequate remedies. 

Letters from individuals and from companies which 
could not be present and the oral and written state- 
ments of those in attendance were presented to the rail- 
road officials in detail. They very carefully studied the 
communications as they were read, after which the rail- 
road men were invited to present any statement bearing 
upon the situation which they might desire to offer to 
the lumbermen, not only with respect to present condi- 
tions but as applying to the futnre. 

Among the representatives of the railroads who re- 
sponded were M. C. Markham, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent; B. M. Flippin, assistant freight traffic manager, 
and T. E. Byrnes, superintendent of transportation, of 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railway. 


Position of the Iron Mountain. 


Mr. Markham began by assuming the attitude of the 
Irishman who, upon the prospect of immediate execu- 
tion, was asked by his priest to make a confession. This 
Pat did in a general way by admitting all the sins in 
the decalog except murder. Mr. Markham admitted his 
knowledge of the lamentable conditions now prevailing 
‘with respect to the movement of traffic by the railroads 
and confessed the inability of his line and others to 
handle all the business presented to them during recent 








months or all that could have been hauled had cars been 
supplied, but assured the lumbermen that the officials 
of his road were doing all in their power to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. 

Mr. Markham presented some detailed statements in 
which it was set forth that the officials of the Iron Moun- 
tain railway were doing all they could to handle the 
traffic. This argument is not at all in harmony with re- 
ports made by the individual lumber concerns. He 
stated that the Iron Mountain road had moved tonnage 
to within 4 percent of the volume of local loading for 
the same time last year. His statements showed that his 
road had received at St. Louis and Cairo for connecting 
lines 6,639 empty cars last year and delivered to con- 
necting lines at the same points 56,781 loaded cars. All 
the help the Iron Mountain received from the connecting 
lines taking this immense volume of freight from it was 
about 8 percent of the carloads it furnished. Of this 
total number of loaded cars delivered by the Fron Moun- 
tain to connecting lines at the points designated 44,242 
contained forest products. 


Iron Mountain Car Supply. 


Going deeper into the statistics of last year’s busi- 
ness, Mr. Markham said that his road moved 71,703 car- 
loads of freight last year, as against 53,661 cars in 
1905. Despite the scarcity of equipment, a great deal 
of last year’s business was interlined, for the accommo- 
dation of which the Iron Mountain furnished many more 
ears than it received from other roads, to the prejudice 
of the business originating on its own system. It was 
shown that this through business had grown very rapidly 
during the last two or three years. It was developed 
during the discussion that the number of available cars 
for lumber loading owned by the Iron Mountain, as 
shown by its statement of July, 1906, was 1,572 cars less 
than reported at the same time in 1905. The statement 
showed that an increase in the number of refrigerator 
and coal cars had been made during this period but the 
flat and box car supply was smaller by more than 1,500 
ears, which decrease is officially set forth to the public 
over the signature of George J. Gould, its president. 

Knowledge of this decrease in the equipment of the 
Iron Mountain railway of a character suitable for trans: 
portation of lumber was held by the lumbermén prior 
to the meeting and they very pertinently inquired as to 
the reasons for the decrease during the year. Exasperated 
by conditions with which they have been forced to con- 
tend for nearly twelve months, they now have called upon 
the railway officials for exact information as to whether 
they as manufacturers are to be confronted continually 
by inadequate car supply to take care of an increased 
lumber product. 

Mr. Markham stated that the road had recently placed 
orders for about 9,000 cars and 135 locomotives. This 
proposed new equipment, he said, will materially assist 
in the movement of lumber traffic. The lumbermen, 
however, were of the opinion that business is increasing 
much faster than facilities for taking care of it are being 
provided, and desired that the heads of the Iron Moun- 
tain should be made more familiar with existing con- 
ditions. This, they argued, is necessary in order to pro- 
vide against future contingencies of the kind which 
have brought so much disaster to the lumber industry 
and other lines of business. 


Specific Causes for Grievance. 


In addition to the written statements of the lumber- 
men, which show that they have had but little more than 
30 percent of the cars necessary for the satisfactory 
conduct of business during the last five months, it was 
set forth that, given a little time, they could compile 
data of a quality and quantity that would show the Iron 
Mountain to be deficient in motive power, cars, sidings 
and other necessary auxiliaries which are so glaringly 
inadequate as to require extraordinary efforts on the 
part of the railroad if the lumber industry may reason- 
ably expect to receive the service it requires and de- 
mands. 

Several of the lumbermen present recited instances of 
discrimination in the distribution of cars. Part of this 
evidence reflected seriously upon the railroad authorities, 
while other incidents related suggested connivance be- 
tween railroad employees and overambitious shippers. In 
this way a great deal of valuable information was pre- 
sented to the railroad officers regarding their own af- 
fairs of much of which, it is believed, they had no 
knowledge. The statistical information supplied both by 
the railroads and the shippers doubtless will furnish the 
basis for future work by the lumbermen, who are de- 
termined to discover the cause for their troubles and 
seek to have their wrongs righted. This ended the joint 
conference and the meeting adjourned until 3:30 p. m. 


Going Into the Matter Incisively. 


At the afternoon conference of the lumbermen it was 
decided to continue the work of gathering statistics and 
to make the best possible use of them. The agreement 
reached involves the compilation of data showing mill 
capacity and mill production, the number of cars re- 
ceived during the last few months and the relation this 
number bears to the needs of lumber shippers. It also 
will show the rating of the mills with a view to the 
adoption of a system of car distribution by the Iron 


Mountain on a basis of mill capacity, as has recently 
been done by the Kansas City Southern to the entire 
satisfaction of lumber shippers. 

Further it was decided that a committee of seven 
should be appointed, to consist of seven members; that 
one of the duties of this committee shall be to present 
the authentic information gathered not to local officials 
only but to every lumber manufacturer on the line of 
the Iron Mountain railway as well. On behalf of the 
committee, N. W. McLeod, chairman of the meeting, 
was requested to effect an arrangement with George 
Gould—preferably in St. Louis, in New York if neces- 
sary—at an early date, in order that the committee may 
bring to his attention the ills from which lumbermen 
are suffering because of the scarcity of equipment and 
facilities, owned and operated by the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern railway, available for the trans- 
portation of lumber. 

The plans adopted for securing information were ap- 
proved by the railway officials during the morning con- 
ference. The lumbermen proposed that their committee 
should be increased by the addition of at least two rail- 
road men, one from the traffic and one from the trans- 
portation department. Mr. Markham stated during 
the joint conference that any information or data which 
the road possessed would be placed at the command of 
the committee, 


Acting for the Lumber Interest. 


The following gentlemen were named to represent the 
Jumbermen: and they were requested and instructed to 
gather indisputable evidence and to put into irrefutable 
form the plea of the lumbermen for early and ade- 
quate improvement of transportation facilities: 

C. I. Millard, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. 
chairman. ‘ 

N. W. McLeod, Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

C. D. Johnson, Union Sawmill Co., St. Louis. 

Frank R. Pierce, Louis Werner Sawmill Co., St. Louis. 

C. J. Mansfield, Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 


C. E. Slagle, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., Clarks, La. 
Arthur Judd, Wilmar, Ark. 


Louis, 


Mr. Judd acted as secretary of the conference. 


DEMURRAGE RESOLUTIONS. 


Adopted by Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
February 7, 1907, at annual heid in Detroit: 





WHerEAS, The growing inability of the railroad compa- 
nies to furnish adequate means of transportation and 
promptly to move to destination commodities entrusted to 
them for transportation is a menace to the prosperity of 
the country and causes serious loss to individuals; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend to our representatives in 
Congress the principle of reciprocal demurrage, believing 
that it is essentially fair and that under its reasonabie 
operations transportation companies and the public generally 
would be equally protected and all greatly benefited, and 
especially call their attention to the urgent necessity of 
enacting at this session legislation granting to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission increased and more general 
power in order better to regulate in a fair and flexible way 
the movement of interstate freight and the proper handling 
by the railroads and their customers of freight car equ.p- 


ment. 
Grain Dealers Also. 

Extract copy of resolutions adopted by the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association at their annual convention held at 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, January 31, 1907. 

The committee on resolutions, first of all, in behalf of 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa desires to 
congratulate the farmers of the state on the magnificent 
progress they have made in cojperative work during the last 
three years and on the hopeful outlook for the future, but 
realizing the mighty work yet to be accomplished, de re 
spectfully submit the following resolutions for your con- 
sideration : 


WHEREAS, It is daily becoming more evident that tlw 
management of American railroads, through overcapitaliza 
tion, favoritism and unjust rates, has been and is now a 
menace to free institutions ; and 

WHEREAS, Our state and national laws governing rail- 
roads are still inadequate to protect the shipper, producer 
= aces and assure them a square deal; therefore 
re 

Resolved, That we, the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Iowa, in state convention assembled, directly repre 
senting 135 coéperative grain companies in the state with a 
membership of over 20,000 grain growers and indirectly 
representing over 100,000 farmers of Iowa, hereby request 
our United States senators, Messrs. Allison and Dolliver, 
and our Iowa delegation in the lower house of Congress to 
secure if possible the enactment of a National Reciprocal 
Demurrage law, penalizing railroads for wantonly neglect- 
ing to perform their duties as common carriers of freight, 
and we especially request our congressional delegation to 
support such a National Reciprocal Demurrage bill as the 
one recently introduced in Congress by Martin B. Madden 
of Illinois; and be it further ‘ 

Resolved, That we hereby request our members of the 
state legislature to work and vote for the passage of a 
state reciprocal demurrage measure, and to use every effort 
to have such a bill become a law at the present session of 
our legislature. 

Resolved, That without regard to party we congratulate 
President Roosevelt and ail those who have earnestly 
labored with him on the mighty upheaval that has accom- 
plished so much for good in our civic and industrial life 
within the last two years; and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
President Roosevelt, to our delegation in Congress, to Gov 
ernor Cummins, to our members of the state legislature an 
to the newspapers of the state. 


B. HatrHAway, 

W. M. STICKNEY, 

D. CALAHAN, 
Committee. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Inquiries of Hardwoods—Legal Lore— More Tool Steel Iniquity—Twelve References for Editorial Answers. 


When White Wood Is Not Whitewood. 

Rock FALLS, ILn., Feb. 6.—-Editor AMericaNn LUMBERMAN : 
Is there any such wood as whitewood? If so, can you tell 
us where it grows and where it is handled? We have a 
customer who wants us to get him some 8x8 inches 7 feet 
and S&S feet clear, solid whitewood. We tried to tell him that 
it was poplar that he wanted but he insists that it is white 
wood, JOUNSTON LUMBER COMPANY. 

| You might try him on cottonwood, basswood or 
tupelo. Commercially whitewood and poplar are one 
and the same and poplar has been the only wood that 
has been generally known to the trade as whitewood. 
Evidently the customer is a_ trifle overeducated.— 
DITOR. | 





Oaks of the United States. 


JENNINGSTON, W. VA., Feb. 4.-—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you please advise through the columns of your 
paper how many kinds of oak there are in the United States? 

J. R. GuTHRIE. 

| About forty-seven or, if certain shrubs are included, 
about fifty-two or fifty-three. Many of these oaks are 
not commercially important.—EDIToR. | 


eee 
In Appreciative Vein. 

BraAMpron, MICH., Jan. 4.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ; 
We have noted with pleasure the work you are doing in 
regard to reciprocal demurrage and take this opportunity to 
express our approval and to congratulate you upon the suc- 
cess of your work. Vlease accept our thanks for the great 
work you are doing in this line. 

M. Snyper & Son. 

| Expressions of appreciation such as this are of very 
material aid to one who is seeking to consummate a 
work which he believes is for the best interests of the 
country at large and especially for those engaged in the 
industry which he represents.— EDITOR. | 








Again! What Are Hardwoods? 


MILWAUKER, WIS., Feb. 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER: 
MAN: I would be pleased to have your advice on the follow- 
ing matter: On a contract A is to have a share in the net 
profits for a stated period of time in the hardwood business 
of the firm he is working for, who are doing a wholesale 
lumber business, dealing in pine, hemlock, fir, cypress, yellow 
pine, oak, ash, poplar, cottonwood, basswood, birch, maple. 
elm and maple flooring. Which of the enumerated kinds of 
lumber, in your estimation, would come under the classifica- 
tion of hardwood? J. R. ANDREWS. 


|Of the woods named oak, ash, poplar, cottonwood, 


basswood, birch, elm and maple (flooring) are to be 
classed as hardwoods. There is no question about this 
classification whatever, as it has been authorized by the 
Forest Service and upon the recommendation of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the Forest Service the 
classification has been recognized by the courts. Cypress 
is classified as a hardwood by some operators while 
others claim it is a softwood. There is no way of de- 
ciding absolutely to which classification it belongs un- 
less we accept the division made in the trade, which 
you will find places cypress in the hardwood class. The 
rules of the various hardwood associations, national in 
their scope, provide inspection for cypress lumber, claim- 
ing it is a hardwood.—EbirTor. | 


ATTENTION, INQUIRERS. 


Each week a large number of questions are asked, 
many of which have been answered in the past. In 
December the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a 
book of questions and replies thereto, which has been 
given the name of ‘‘The Curiosity Shop; Or Questions 
and Answers.’’ We believe this book to be of value 
to every lumberman in the country. 

While it is always a pleasure to furnish information 
when it can be given, correspondence of this sort has 
grown so heavy recently that this appeal is sent forth 
to friends to purchase the book and let it answer your 
questions. 

When it fails the door is open and requests for help 
on knotty points will be granted as freely in the future 
as in the past. 

We believe this department has been of benefit to 
everyone who has taken advantage of it and that it is 
a valuable feature. It will not detract from its value 
to put in only new questions which come up and let 
‘*The Curiosity Shop’’ answer those to which replies 
already have been given. 





Legal Time for Removal of Timber. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 25.—The leading editorial in your 
issue of January 5, 1907, discusses some questions of law 
with reference to the time limit in contracts for the sale 
of standing timber, and you cite, as an authority on the 
subject, the case of Ferguson vs. Arthur, 87 N. W. 259. So 
far as the case goes we think it is good law, but you will 
find that case is cited and referred to in the later case of 
Huron Land Company vs. Davison, 90 N. W. 1034, and if 
you will examine that case you will note that the supreme 
court of Michigan now holds that in contracts for the sale 
of standing timber, where no time limit is specified, in order 
to terminate the rights of the vendee in such contract the 
vendor must give the vendee notice to remove the timber, 
and the yvendee will have a reasonable time after such notice 
to remove the timber, and we believe that this latest deci- 
sion is the best explanation of the law yet made upon the 
subject. H. G. & Dix H. ROWLAND. 





Buncombe of the ‘‘Lumber Trust.’’ 


Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I have just finished reading your editorial found on 
page 29 of your paper January 26, 1907, commenting upon 
and giving Senator Kittredges resolutions offered by the 
United States senator. I desire to take this opportunity to 
compliment you on your editorial; it covers the situation 
quite completely. 

I have been in the lumber trade twenty-five years or 
more and after all that experience I have never been able 
to find anything that could be called a “lumber trust,’ and 
I do not believe there is any line of business or trade in 
this country that offers the opportunities and is open to all 
to enter and start in a small way to compare with the 
lumber business. 

Any man with a knowledge of the business, well located, 
with ample capital, or with very limited means, can start 
in and by close attention to his business the chances are 
very much in his favor to meet with splendid success. Lum- 
bermen have to meet’ competition in many kinds of woods 
and from many different sections and this gives life to the 
trade. 

I am very much interested in and shall follow closely the 
investigation to be made under Senator Kittredge’s resolu- 
tions by the Interstate Commerce Commission. To me, with 
my experience, Senator Kittredge is very badly informed, 
and before he gets through with this proposition he will 
know more about the lumber business than he does now and 
I predict, in the slang of the day, that he will “look like 
thirty cents.” Lewis C. SLADE. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO CEDAR POLE SHIPPERS FOR HARVEY STEEL CAR STAKES. 


A short time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
an illustration showing flat ears equipped with stakes 
for loading lumber. It is a comparatively easy matter 
to load cars equipped with stakes of this character as 
usually the loading platforms are of a convenient hight 
to permit of handling the lumber with facility. For the 
benefit of those who must unload such ears the rollow- 
ing instructions have been sent out by George L. Harvey, 
which applies to all cars equipped with the Harvey steel 
stakes: 

LOADING. 

In loading poles on flat cars always put crosspieces in the 
load at hight of about two or three feet above the floor load 
as required by the M. C. B. rules for shipping poles. 

After the car is loaded the metal car stakes are tied both 
at the top of the stakes and at the level of the crosspieces 
with six strands of No. 8 telegraph wire as required by the 
M. «. EB. rules. The wire binding at the level of the cross- 
pieces should be preferably around the stakes, the binding at 
the top of the stakes should be through the hole in the top 
end of the stakes arranged for wire binding, ten wires for 
double loads. 

TIE ALL METAL STAKES AT 

TOP AND THROUGH THE LOAD 
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SIDE AND TOP VIEWS OF CARS. 


UNLOADING. 

1. ONr Poe ar A TIME FROM THE SIDE OF THE Car. This 
is done by cutting off the tie wires, except the tie wires on 
the two end stakes of the load, then lower the metal stakes 
between the end stakes and lock these stakes in place in the 
lowered position. 

Poles may be unloaded by shoving the butt of the pole 
forward to clear the end stake and let the butt of the pole 
down to the ground by rope or skid. This lfeaves one end of 
the pole up on the car at the opposite end of the load; the 
pole can then be pulled back to clear the end stake. 

2. To UNLOAD TELEGRAPH POLES ALONG THE LINE WHILE 
Cars ARE MovinG SLowLy, the above method may be used 
by lowering to the ground the end of the pole toward the 
rear of the train as above described and the drag of the pole 
on the ground will clear the other end from the front stake. 

It is very important that the tie wires remain intact on 
the end stakes that hold the load while unloading poles in 
this manner, especially at the level of the crosspieces. 

3. UNLOADING FROM END or Car. The car may be un- 
loaded by pulling the poles off the end of the car by simply 
cutting the top wires on all the stakes and unloading in the 
usual manner, leaving all the stakes standing until the car 
is unloaded. 

4. Dumpine PoLtes at DESTINATION. When car is re- 
ceived at destination, place on the side of the car from 
which it is desired to unload b‘nder stakes of 4x4 pieces 
against the side of the load, these to run from the car floor 
to a point about one foot above the top of the load. These 
stakes are to be wired across the top of the load to the 
metal stake on the opposite side of the load, and also wired 
through at the point where the crosspieces are put in the 
load about two or three feet above the floor, these wires to 
be attached to the metal stakes on the opposite side of the 
load. The wires used for these binder stakes to be ten 
strands of telegraph wire and brought up tight. 

These binder stakes should be placed on the right hand 
side and close up to the metal stake so that the metal stake 
may be turned down to the left after the binder stakes are 
secured in place with tie wires. 

After the binder stakes have been put in place and wired, 
lower the metal car stakes on that side of the car and lock 


them in place; the load can then be dumped by cutting the 
lower binder wires on the opposite side of the car which hold 
the binding stakes. 

The load should be bound with two of these binders for 
fifteen foot poles placed about the middle of the load, two 
binders for thirty foot poles placed eight or ten feet from 
each end of load; for longer poles like telegraph poles, piles 
ete. requiring more than one car, use three binders. 
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SENATOR KITTREDGE’S SENSELESS AND SENSATIONAL CHARGES. 


Unadorned Facts Against Monumental Misinformation—Authoritative and Thorough Refutation of the Lumber Trust Cry. 


The Minneapolis Journal has interviewed many lum- 
bermen of the northwest anent the charges recently 
made in the Senate by Senator Kittredge. These 
charges are branded as most mischievous and as being 
made up from the grossest misinformation. The inter- 
views are here reproduced: 


BY A LINE YARD MANAGER. 


I denounce the speech of Senator Kittredge as the most 
mischievous tissue of misstatements, misconceptions, mis- 
calculation, jugglery of figures, wrong premises and unjust 
and unwarranted conclusions which has ever been foisted 
upon the public in a political speech regarding any repu- 
table industry by any United States senator. 

While there is a growing suspicion that the simultan- 
eous attacks which are being made* upon the lumber 
industry in various northwestern states are emanating 
from a most stupendous railroad corporation which at 
the present time is very much in evidence before the pub- 
lic, in the hope that by diverting public attention from 
itself to the lumbermen it may be enabled to modestly 
retire from the limelight, nevertheless, in view of the fact 
that the business integrity of the lumber dealer generally 
has been attacked and impugned it will be well to say 
right here that the lumber dealer generally will welcome 
these investigations of the lumber business from the 
stump to the consumer, and that they will aid and assist 
the government in any and every manner to make these 
investigations full and complete. 

Cost of Southern Pine. 

I desire to call attention to the statement made in this 
speech that the entire cost of southern pine lumber is 
$10 a thousand feet, and that this lumber is marketed at 
prices ranging from $45 to $48 a thousand. 

In the first place, the estimate of $10 a thousand as 
the mill cost is entirely too low at the present time. A 
true statement of this mill cost, in detail, at the present 
time is as follows: 

Value of stumpage, a thousand............ $5.00 
RA, “Ds Ts a0 605004402 sondeensseree 3. 
Hauling logs by rail to mill, a thousand feet. 1.50 
Sawing and piling rough lumber, a thousand. 2.50 
Kiln-drying and working in planing mill to 

size or pattern, a thousand feet............. 2.50 





OE. oak ces acne dna nsec ss wedndehewbasanes $15.00 


If Senator Kittredge was running a mill in the south he 
would no doubt desire to add something to the above 
figures for interest on from $100,000 to $300,000 invested 
in his railroad, for transporting the logs to the mill, and 
in many instances transporting the finished lumber from 
the mill to the main line of some trunk line. Perhaps he 
would also desire to add something for maintenance and 
repairs on his railroad, his cars and locomotives and 
other railroad equipment. Possibly he might desire to 
allow something for depreciation of the same. Then, 
again, he might like to add something for interest on the 
investment of $150,000 to $650,000 in his plant, consisting 
of saw mills, planing mills, drykilns, tramways, tram- 
ears and other paraphernalia. Possibly be might wish to 
add something for maintenance and repairs and deprecia- 
tion on the same. Then, again, he might discover that 
outside of the labor involved in logging and sawing and 
working and putting the lumber on cars there were 
some other expenses connected with the business pertain- 
ing to the general office, such as taxes, insurance, sal- 
aries of sales agents, traveling salesmen and other office 
help, as well as salaries of executive officers actively 
engaged in the management of the business. 


Other Items of Expense. 

I hope the public will bear in mind that no sane man 
would make such an investment in railway equipment, 
saw mills, planing mills and other necessary permanent 
fixture account unless he owned a sufficient body of 
stumpage to insure the operation of the mill for a consid- 
erable period of years. Such an investment would run 
into many hundreds of thousands of dollars, or several 
million dollars, and the interest accumulating year after 
year on this permanent investment must be taken into 
account in computing the cost of-the manufactured lum- 
ber. 

Now we have the cost of the lumber produced from 
the log, making no allowances for the above general 
expenses and interest charges, figured to cost an average 
price of $15 a thousand. 

What does this mean? It means $15 a thousand is the 
average cost of the culls, the common and the good lum- 
ber which the log contains, making no allowance whatever 
for the above general items. 

An accurate statement of the present selling price at 
the mill of the product of a log containing 1,000 feet 
sawed at the average southern mill is as follows: 


10 percent clear edge grain flooring strips, 


gD ee errr ae era Pee $3.10 
10 percent other clear boards and strips, 100 

rte ore eee 3.20 
60 percent common, 600 feet at $15.......... 9.00 
20 percent cull, 200 feet at $10............... 2.00 

100 percent .....cccccccccccccccccccescscrcs $17.30 


Thus we see that the approximate cost of the average 
product of the log at the mill would be approximately $15 
a thousand and that the average selling price of the 
product of the log at the mill would be approximately 
$17.30. 

Grade Used as a Basis. 

Now let us investigate and find out what grade or 
form of yellow pine lumber Senator Kittredge refers to 
as selling at retail for $45 to $48 a thousand. This ques- 
tion is easy to answer. There is no yellow pine lumber 
selling in the state of South Dakota at these prices except 
the clear edge grain flooring and the clear finishing made 
into window casing and base boards. P 

Friendly railroads have made a rate on southern pine to 
Sioux Falls, the senator’s home town, of 30 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, but local stations in South Dakota having no 
pull take rates on southern pine ranging from 38 cents to 
65 cents a hundred. : 

Now let us add the freight to South Dakota to the mill 
cost of our edge grain flooring and clear finishing. The 
following is a correct statement of the same, taking 45 
cents as the average railroad rate to the local stations in 
South Dakota for the southern pine: 





Clear edge grain flooring, mill cost.......... $31.00 
Plus freight, 2,100 pounds at 45 cents........ 9.45 
| RE ee ee Te nT ee $40.45 
Clear finishing, mill cost...............-see0- $32.00 
Plus freight, 2,500 pounds at 45 cents........ 11.25 
WE navn bdecesdens b bison waders vhecteg $43.25 


Cost Near Retail Price. 

Thus we see that the cost delivered in South Dakota of 
the items which are selling at from $45 to $48 at retail is 
$40.45 and $43.25 respectively, to which cost, if Senator 
Kittredge were running a retail yard in South Dakota, he 
would no doubt like to add something for the expense of 
unloading and piling this flooring and finishing; some- 
thing for his insurance and taxes; something for his 


general yard and office expenses, and possibly something 
for his investment, which at the present time would range 
from $20,000 in a small retail yard to $30,000 in a moder- 
ate-sized retail lumber yard. 

¥ How are we going to explain the motives of the senator 
in trying to give his colleagues the impression that the 
handler of yellow pine lumber is making a margin of $35 
to $38 a thousand on an investment of $10 a thousand, 
when such an analysis of the figures as a schoolboy would 
have to make if he tried to be accurate shows that only 
an ordinary margin of profit is being made on this par- 
ticular commodity? 

Had I the time I would like to take up the honorable 
senator’s entire speech and handle the same in detail, but 
I will content myself with calling attention to one other 
feature of his remarkable effort. 

Co-operative Concerns. 

The senator mentions a letter of information which he 
sayS was sent out to lumbermen in December, 1906, and 
then goes on to say that the effect of this letter is illus- 
trated by two letters which he quotes, one of which is 
dated on January 6, 1906, and the other on January 9, 
1906, eleven months prior to the issue of the letter of 
information which he mentions. These two letters, which 
the senator quotes and which he says he referred to the 
Department of Commerce, were evidently obtained from 
what is known as a ‘Farmers Co-operative Lumber 
Yard.”” This institution, whose cause, be it worthy or 
unworthy, the honorable senator has seen fit to espouse, 
is a co-operative concern organized in communities by 100 
to 300 farmers bringing themselves together for the avowed 
purpose of either purchasing lumber direct from the 
manufacturer at the manufacturer’s price, or else com- 
pelling the local retail dealers in the towns tributary to 
sell their goods at cost or less, allowing no margin what- 
ever for handling, general expenses, taxes, insurance or 
return on the investment. When these co-operative con- 
cerns start in business their incorporators sign and exe- 
cute the affidavit required by the state, declaring that 
they will not conduct their business in restraint of trade. 
At the same time over 90 percent of these co-operative 
concerns organize on what is known as the “binding 
plan.” This plan consists of a contract whereby the 
prospective purchaser agrees to pay the co-operative lum- 
ber yard 5 percent of the amount of his proposed pur- 
chase, providing he buys his bill of goods elsewhere, thus 
enabling the Farmers Co-operative concern to make its 
own profit on the transaction, no matter what concern 
actually makes the sale. 


Copy of Contract. 

Below I give you verbatim a copy of the contract in use 
by the Menno Lumber Company, a farmers’ co-operative 
concern of Menno, 8S. D., and I desire to state that the 
same form is in use by over 9 percent of all the farmers’ 
co-operative concerns in existence: 

Notice. 
PO Saas Menno, 8. D. Biakdie 

If this bill of material is purchased elsewhere the pur- 
chaser hereby agrees to pay the Menno Lumber Company 
5 percent of the amount of the bill for figuring same and 
making prices thereon. 

Signature of purchaser .............. 

The honorable senator in his speech makes the state- 
ment referring to such concerns as these that ‘the trust 
in that locality reduces the retail price of lumber, with- 
out regard to cost, and thus renders it impossible for the 
independent dealer long to continue the struggle.’’ 

Now, the avowed purpose of the farmers’ co-operative 
yard is to furnish lumber to its stockholders at cost; 
therefore, if the local dealer desires to continue in busi- 
ness in the territory occupied by the co-operative yard 
he must first figure the bill of material at cost and then 
he must deduct 5 percent or more before he can make the 
sale, so that the customer can take 5 percent or the 
purchase price over to the co-operative yard and hand it 
in to them as their profit on the transaction, a profit not 
earned, but nevertheless their due under the “binding 
plan” of the senator's friends. 


A “Devilish Device.” 

The most rapacious trust that has ever existed since 
the world began has never conceived such a devilish 
device in restraint of trade as this same “binding plan” 
of the honest farmers’ co-operative association, the friend 
of Senator Kittredge, which is supplying him with ma- 
terial with which to cast aspersions on the methods of 
the reputable retail dealer in lumber, who as a class 
would scorn to violate the laws of the land in even the 
smallest particular. 

Every lumberman welcomes this investigation and 
wants to see the air cleared. It looks as though it might 
be a tremendous job to undertake to investigate the lum- 
ber business in the whole United States, but when the 
investigators discover that the advance in the value of 
pine stumpage, I mean the standing trees, and the 
advance in the wages of the various classes of labor 
required to turn the tree into lumber has been as great as, 
if not greater than, the advance in the retail price to the 
consumer they may conclude their labors sooner than 
they expected. 

The fortunate owners of pine lands will no doubt con- 
tinue to ask for them all they are worth, and as the pine 
gets scarcer the lands containing pine trees will no doubt 
continue to advance in price. 

This is the meat of the nut, and this is what will be 
developed when befogging tirades such as Senator Kit- 
redge’s effort have been dissolved. 





SASHMAN’S VIEW. 


L. J. Bardwell Astonished at Kittredge Attack. 


To say that I am astounded by the unjust and untrue 
attack made by Senator Kittredge on our business is 
putting it mildly. 

I have to say that my company has been for many 
years in the business of manufacturing sash and doors 
and mill work and marketing the same at wholesale 
wherever we can find a market. Our goods are marketed 
largely throughout the retail lumber yards of the country. 
We are not, however, bound to the retail lumber yards of 
the country as a body or to any individual retail lumber 
yard of the country by any contract or conspiracy where- 
by they or it shall have a monopoly of our goods. 

If a retail lumber merchant in a town carries a stock 
of our goods on hand in his warehouse which he has 
bought and paid for we would prefer that prospective 
purchasers in his town should go to him for our goods, 
and it would give us pleasure in many cases to direct 
such a purchaser to such a convenient place where our 
goods can be obtained, although we have the right, and 
we exercise the same wherever we see fit, to sell our 
goods direct to the consumer. We deny that we are vio- 
lating the law in conducting a wholesale business accord- 
ing to the customs of trade. We deny’ that we are in 
any conspiracy in restraint of trade, and we defy Senator 
Kittredge or anyone else to prove any such condition. 


Pine Grows Scarce. 


Year after year pine lumber has become scarcer and 
harder to obtain. This compels us to obtain our sup- 


plies from far-distant markets, our cars often being many 
months on the road. Business has been good and we have 
had all that we could do, It is not necessary for us to 
solicit the business of a carpenter or contractor in a far- 
distant town, in regard to whose credit and standing ws 
have no information, and we prefer to handle such busi- 
ness in accordance with the customs of trade—not the 
customs of trade in the sash and door business but the 
customs of trade of every mercantile business. We are 
not obligated, however, in any manner to do this, and 
should business become quiet and conditions become 
such that we desired to solicit the business of such a 
contractor or carpenter we would certainly do so, and 
there is no power in the lumber business to prevent or 
to attempt to prevent our doing so. There is no in- 
visible force that dictates to us or puts the price on our 
goods or which has the power to discipline us or pre- 
scribe territory for us. Our territory is the country at 


large. 
Attack Ridiculous. 

The ridiculousness of the senator’s attack on our busi- 
ness must certainly be apparent to the public if it will 
stop for one moment to consider that the newspapers are 
full of the advertisements of department stores and mail- 
order houses advertising goods in our line with prices 
attached. 

It matters not whether we meet this competition by 
direct correspondence with the consumer or through our 
old customers in the retail lumber business. The compe- 
tition has to be met and the senator’s statement that the 
business is controlled by a trust is so manifestly untrue 
that it merits only contempt from the thinking public. 

If the day ever comes when any invisible force is in 
position to dictate to us how we shall carry on our busi- 
ness, or if the day ever comes when we are unable to carry 
on our business successfully without violating the laws 
of the land in the slightest particular we will lock the 
doors of our factory and throw the key into the Mis- 
sissippi river. 





RETAILER’S OPINION. 


Price Depends on Supply, Says Ralph Burnside, » 
Iowa. 

“The price of lumber is based very largely upon the 
scarcity and price of standing timber,’ said Ralph Burne« 
side, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, and president of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, when seen by a Journal 
representative. 

“It is a matter of public record that the state of Min- 
nesota obtained $13.55 a thousand for state timber at the 
last sale, which a few years ago was sold for $2.50 to $5 
a thousand. It is also a matter of public record that the 
government is selling timber from Indian reservations in 
Minnesota for $10 for norway and $12 for white pine. Any 
person who buys timber at these prices and attempts to 
manufacture it at the present cost of production will find 
no fancy profit in selling lumber at the present prices. A 
number of firms tried this very thing and were obliged 
to give it up. 

Says Statements Are False. 

“Most of the statements made by Senator Kittredge 
concerning the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
and the part he claims it plays in this alleged ‘trust,’ 
are false, and what are not absolutely false are so stated 
as to be misleading and unfair. 

“It is true this association is a large organization. It 
has members throughout Minnesota, Iowa and the two 
Dakotas. It has the strongest mutual fire insurance 
company of its kind in the world. It has done much to 
help its members in their dealings with railroad com- 
panies, and is now engaged in developing and putting 
into operation a new plan designed to solve the difficult 
problem of reciprocal demurrage for its members, It 
has nothing whatever to do with prices of lumber and 
never sent out a price list and has not done and does 
not do any of the many illegal acts charged by Senator 
Kittredge. 

Supply Rules Price. 

“The thorough investigation which is proposed will 
develop the fact that the price of lumber, as of practi- 
cally every other commodity, is determined by the supply 
and demand. There seems to be general ignorance of the 
fact that the timber supply of the country is fast disap- 
pearing. In 1890 the production of northern pine was 
eight and a half billion feet, and, according to govern- 
ment figures, in 1905 it was only 3.900,000,000 feet, less 
than one-half of the former production. There can cer- 
tainly be no questions about the enormous increase in 
demand that there has been for lumber. That is evident 
on every hand. The natural and logical result has been 
a very marked increase in the price. Now that this in- 
vestigation is proposed the lumbermen will demand that 
it be made public and thorough, in order that the people 
may learn of the actual conditions confronting them in 
regard to the future lumber supply.” 





MASS OF MISINFORMATION. 


How George P. Thompson Appraises Kittredge’s 
Speech. 

“Senator Kittredge, in his recent speech before the 
senate regarding the ‘lumber trust,’ has succeeded in 
getting together as large a mass of misinformation as 
could possibly be imagined,’’ said George P. Thompson. 
a prominent lumberman of Minneapolis and treasurer of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

“Those who are familiar with the lumber business are 
unable to conceive how Mr. Kittredge could possibly 
make such unfounded charges as he has placed before 
the country regarding the lumbermen. 


Contro! Impossible. 

“There are about 12,000 manufacturers in the United 
States, and possibly 100,000 retail dealers, and it would be 
about as impossible to control this business as it would 
be to create a farmers’ trust. It is only hoped that the 
investigation which Senator Kittredge proposes will be 
most thorough, in order that the public mav be given the 
facts. and, if it were possible, I am sure the lumbermen 
would like to see Senator Kittredge made a member of 
the investigating committee, that he might learn at first 
hand how grossly false and misleading his statements are. 

“It is only fair to Senator Kittredge to credit him with 
an honest purpose, but when a man holding his high and 
honorable position makes statements in the United States 
senate intended for the ears of the whole country he owes 
it to himself and to the people to be sure of his facts. 

All Absolutely False. 

“His statement to the effect that the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association sends out price lists; that it 
has and maintains a confidential blacklist; that it com- 
pels sales to regular dealers in prescribed territory only; 
that it prevents wholesalers from selling to other than 
its members; that it fixes minimum prices for retailers; 
is all absolutely and unqualifiedly false. These matters 
are easy of ascertainment, as an investigation will prove. 

“This makes it all the more difficult to believe the 
senator has made the thorough investigation he claims, 
or that his attitude is consistent with an honest purpose.” 
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THE CAR SHORTAGE SITUATION IN ITS MANY PHASES. 


Tennessee Railroad Commission Makes Report to Senate—Michigan’s Senate Committee on Railroads Takes 
Up Reciprocal Demurrage—Steps Taken to Ameliorate Railway Service in Canada—New 
Orleans Exporters and Railroad Men Confer—Western Shippers Fight 


REPORT OF TENNESSEE RAILWAY COMMIS- 
SION. 


The Tennessee Railroad Commission has submitted to 
the state senate a complete report, accompanied by 
voluminous depositions of railroad and state officials, 
on the car shortage situation in Tennessee. This report 
was called for with special reference to conditions at 
the state coal mines in eastern Tennessee, but is of 
special interest to all shippers of lumber and other 
freight for it treats of the entire situation in so full 
amanner. After reviewing at some length the testimony 
of the railroad officials and others the report states that 
from this evidence there are several different and dis- 
tinct reasons for existing conditions on at least some of 
the lines of the state. This report, of course, has special 
reference to the roads leading to the state mines at 
srushy Mountain. Insufficient equipment to promptly 
handle the largely increased volume of business; failure 
of other roads to promptly unload and return cars; giv- 
ing preference in the way of moving freight paying the 
highest tonnage per mile and thus producing the best 
profits for the railroad companies, are given as the three 
main reasons for the car shortage. The failure of the 
railroads to perform their duty to the state as common 
carriers is referred to the legal department of the state. 
The commission says, among other things: 


The law now prohibits common carriers from making 
unjust and unfair discriminations against individuals, firms, 
corporations and localities in freight rates, in the distribu- 
tion of empty cars and in the receiving and forwarding of 
fregght ana this commission is clothed with the authority 
to enforce the law and wiil enforce it if it appears that 
such discrimination has been made. The law aiso requires 
every railroad to receive and transport without delay or 
discrimination the tonnage and cars, loaded or unloaded, 
of any competing line, and this commission will enforce that 
law whenever it appears that such discrimination has been 
practiced. Every legal power that the state possesses shall 
be employed to relieve the conditions arising from the car 
shortage. 


RAILWAY OFFICIAL’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 12.—The howl of recent 
months concerning the shortage of cars on the railroads 
has been general and various reasons have been ad- 
vanced to account for the existing state of affairs. In 
discussing the situation from the standpoint of a rail- 
road man H. F. Smith, vice president and traffic man- 
ager of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, 
says: 

it cannot be denied that the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railway and its patrons are suffering serious incon- 
venience if not material loss owing to the company’s ina- 
bility to furnish equipment at all points and to all shippers 
with normal promptness. ‘This is not because of a_ lack 
of ability on the part of the company to handle available 
equipment but because of the fact that the company has on 
its rails approximately 1,000 less cars than it owns, the 
major percentage of which is box cars, a class that is at 
the present time in great demand. 

Four connections of our railway have approximately 
1,600 more cars belonging to our road on their rails than 
we have cars belonging to those connecting roads. Were 
the 1,700 cars available to our line in addition to the equip- 
ment currently controlled by our system distributed, these 
1,600 additional cars at the rate of 400 a day would clear 
up the accumulating tonnage offering along its lines and 
conduct the traffic of its patrons in a normal manner. 

In other words, our equipment is ample in volume for the 
satisfactory conduct of our traffic. The interests of patrons, 
however, demand that equipment be furnished —— and 
without discrimination with respect to the distribution of 
the tonnage. Therefore no material restrictions have been 
placed upon the free movement to connecting lines and 
remote destination of cars when containing any character 
of tonnage which the interests of its patrons require prompt 
through movement without break of bulk. I think we may 
expect a modification in the immense volume of tonnage 
throughout the north and northwest and into our territory 
by reason of the severity of the recent storms that have 
prevailed in the north and northwest, in which event the 
ear situation in the territory south of the Ohio river should 
be promptly and materially improved. 








RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE BEFORE THE 
MICHIGAN SENATE. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 11.—The senate committee 
on railroads at Lansing gave its first hearing on rail- 
road measures February 6 and a number of the lead- 
ing shippers of the state, as well as representatives 
of the different associations, addressed the senators. 
The reciprocal demurrage bill introduced by Senator 
Tuttle was the chief subject discussed. ‘‘It is just 
and proper that we should pay the railroads demurrage 
when we hold their ears,’’ said M. G, Ewer, of De- 
troit, secretary of the Michigan Grain and Produce 
Shippers’ Association, ‘‘but why in the name of com- 
mon sense isn’t it just and proper that they should 
pay the shipper when they do not get ears for him 
and cause him to lose money by delays?’’ He ar- 
raigned the railroads for the car shortage in the state, 
claiming they sent their cars to the northwest for the 
long haul freight rather than keep them busy in the 
state taking care of the local shippers. He said the 
Michigan shortage might be relieved at once were it 
not for the fact that the Grand Trunk, the Pere Mar- 
quette and the Ann Arbor roads send their cars across 
the lake by the trainload. He told of instances of 





Railroads in Oregon Legislature. 





shippers who had not had cars for a month, though 
they had made repeated requests for them. 

In the matter of delayed shipments cases were given 
of cars seventy-five days in transit from Parma, 
Mich., to Baltimore, Md., while from Dexter to Balti- 
more there was one instance of a car eighty-eight days 
in transit. 

Mr. Ewer spoke of the fact that twenty-eight cars 
of lumber were delayed an average of eleven days 
each in Detroit in being ‘‘set’’ by the road so that 
they could not be unloaded. 





CAR SHORTAGE IN CANADA. 


Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 9.—The Railway Commission of 
Canada has decided to take written statements from 
the big railway companies regarding car shortage, 
which is a great impediment to the lumber industry. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company in a verbal discussion with 
the commission last week admitted the congestion, 
but blamed it altogether on shippers and consignees, 
saying that there was sufficient rolling stock in the 
country if it were properly handled. Judge Killam, 
chairman of the commission, in addressing the large 
number of railway officials assembled for the purpose 
asked the companies where the fault lay, what the 
excuse was for noncompliance with the law and what 
steps are being taken to obtain a remedy. The build- 
ing of improvements and new lines by the various 
roads was evidence of their financial ability to supply 
proper equipment, he remarked, and he questioned 
whether the railways were justified in extending their 
lines before properly equipping lines now operated. 
He warned the railway companies that the board 
would insist on the maintenance of a _ reasonable 
standard. 

J. W. Leonard, of the Canadian Pacific railroad, as- 
serted that the companies had sufficient equipment to 
handle all the business offered if this equipment were 
properly handled. He knew of instances where mer- 
chants were trying to do 100 percent more business 
without increasing their premises. The congestion con- 
sisted at the larger centers. If it were not for this 
there would be no difficulty at way stations with cars. 

At a Montreal suburban station the Canadian Pacific 
railroad had room on sidings for 198 cars, the unload- 
ing of which would proceed simultaneously, he said. 
These sidings had been full for four months. Still 
they released only twenty cars a day on an average. 
Ninety percent of their cars at this point were ysed as 
warehouses. The consignees took the full free time 
and were willing to pay the $1 a day demurrage, as it 
was cheaper than to remove the goods. The commis- 
sion has the situation under consideration. 





FREE TIME ALLOWANCE CONTROVERSY IN 
THE SOUTH. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 12.—At a conference be- 
tween local exporters and railroad men held at the 
Board of Trade last Friday afternoon the order of the 
Southern Car Service Association reducing the free time 
allowed exporters from twenty to ten days was threshed 
out, the result being that the railroads practically stood 
pat for the reduction, albeit agreeing to lay the matter 
before their superior officers for final decision. The 
protest of the exporters that the reduction was unrea- 
sonable was stoutly resisted by the railroad representa- 
tives, who were apparently willing to take issue with 
every argument the export contingent advanced. As the 
matter now stands the order reducing the time will be- 
come effective March 15 over all New Orleans roads. 

During the discussion the exporters undertook to show 
that the necessity for the 20-day limit was due to the 
lack of facilities furnished by the railroads themselves 
at this port and their failure to handle promptly cars 
delivered from connecting lines. The railroad people 
controverted this argument and retorted with the charge 
that some of the exporters had taken advantage of the 
latitude allowed here on free time to use the freight cars 
for storage purposes, holding them in some instances for 
months. Manager Seeley Dunn, of the Southern Car 
Service Association, contributed an interesting lot of 
data to the debate in answer to the following telegram 
sent by him to managers of similar associations over the 
country: 

For use in reply to arguments against reduction of free 
time on export and coastwise traffic which we propose at 
ports in this territory, will you kindly wire me at once 
what is the maximum free time allowed on locally con- 
signed coastwise and export business forwarded through 
ports within your jurisdiction, stating whether such free 
time applies to freight while in the cars or on the wharves, 
er both, giving the names of the ports. 

Mr. Dunn gave the replies in substance as follows: 


W. A. Moody, Alabama Car Service Association, Birming- 
ham—Maximum on export and coastwise traffic ten days. 
Mobile only port in jurisdiction. 

A. L. Gardner, Baltimore & Washington Car Service As- 
sociation, Baltimore—Coastwise and export service not in- 
cluded in rules. of this association. 

E. Morse, New York & New Jersey Car Service Asso- 





ciation, New York—Locally consigned export maximum ten 
days (not including day of arrival). Do not regard ship- 
ments from one point to another in the United States as 
export. 

. M. Albright, North Carolina Car Service Association, 
Raleigh—Maximum free time allowed on carload, coast- 
wise and export freight, five days from arrival of car. 

Kk. E. Mote, Pacitic Car Service Association, Berkeley, 
Cal.—Through consignments not held for orders and ship- 
ments covered by export bills of lading exempt from demur- 
rage ; otherwise, forty-eight hours allowed. 

i. R. Hanlon, Pacific Northwest Car Service Association, 
Seattle—Shipments destined coastwise and export not sub- 
ject to demurrage or per diem freight loaded by local indus- 
tries for switching in docks. Handling coastwise or export 
freight is subject to demurrage after forty-eight hours. 

J. E. Challenger, Philadelphia Car Service Association, 
Philadelphia—Locally consigned coastwise and export busi- 
ness forwarded through ports in this territory exempt from 
car service rules. 

J. C. Haskell, Southeastern Car Service Association, At- 
lanta—Maximum free time on coastwise shipments is four 
days per steamer on forest products only. Two days per 
sailing vessel. Apply to freight while on cars. All foreign 
export four days. Application at following ports: Port 
ee. Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville, Fernandina and 
Tampa. 

R. S. Collins, Texas Car Service Association, Houston— 
Cotton, five days; cottonseed products, ten days; other com- 
modities, seven days at all Gulf ports. Applies while in 
ears only. 

R. A. Taylor; Virginia Car Service Association, Rich- 
mond—Ten days allowed on export and coastwise traffic at 
the port of Norfolk. 


Some of the exporters made the request that the en- 
forcement of the reduction be postponed until June, to 
enable the exporters to handle contracts already made 
under the old allowance. The railroad people were later 
asked to investigate and see if it would be feasible to 
grant longer time limit than the ten days proposed. 
The railroad folk then agreed to take the matter up 
with the traffic officials, but held out little hope that the 
order would be modified. 

The debate grew rather heated at times and the up- 
shot of the conference was apparently unsatisfactory to 
both sides. 

Mississippi lumbermen are raising a vigorous protest 
over the alleged overweight charges of the carriers, their 
complaints being similar to those of the Louisiana manu- 
facturers which were aired before the Louisiana railroad 
commission at New Orleans last month, and in which a 
decision from the commission is still awaited. The 
Mississippians propose to take the matter up at the next 
meeting of the Southern Mississippi Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to meet at Hattiesburg March 12. 
The question of rain allowance will also be discussed at 
this meeting and it is possible that a formal complaint 
on these two subjects will be framed for presentation to 
the Mississippi railroad commission. 





DEMURRAGE LAW OPPOSED BY RAILROADS IN 
LEGISLATURE. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 9.—The battle of Oregon lum- 
bermen and shippers for railroad legislation that will 
give some measure of relief from the car shortage situa- 
tion, the greatest evil complained of, is waxing warm at 
the state capitol, where Oregon’s lawmakers are in 
biennial session. Although no more public meetings of 
the joint railroad committees of the two houses have 
been held since last week the committees have been 
giving audiences to such persons as desired to appear 
before them. Meetings have been held almost nightly 
since the railroad bills were taken up two weeks ago 
and some sort of a report is looked for the coming week. 
Having failed in attacking the constitutionality of the 
reciprocal demurrage and railroad commission bill before 
the legislature or to successfully meet the contentions of 
its friends in reference to the benefits expected to accrue 
from its passage the railroad attorneys, apparently as a 
last resort, have fallen back, as a clincher, upon the 
alleged love of the large railroad systems for the small 
branch roads, which the former fear they will have to 
annex or absorb in the event the reciprocal demurrage 
feature of the bill becomes a law. The worst the rail- 
road attorneys have been able to say against the pro- 
posed reciprocal demurrage and railroad commission law 
is that it is not needed and not wanted, that an ap- 
pointive commission might lead to disastrous political 
results in a republican state governed by a democratic 
governor, and that any kind of a railroad commission 
is a useless and expensive luxury for any state to sup- 
port. Fearing that these arguments are not strong 
enough the attorneys for the larger roads have now 
brought to their aid the officials and attorneys of the 
small branch roads, practically all of which, it may be 
stated, are either owned, operated or controlled by the 
big systems. Those that are not owned or controlled by 
the systems have long term traffic arrangements with 
them, which amounts to practically the same thing. 
Among the representatives of the smaller railroad fry 
who appeared before the joint railroad committee to 
emphasize the plea of the big roads that reciprocal de- 
murrage would result in the absorption of the smaller 
by the larger were J. K. Weatherford, attorney for the 
Corvallis & Eastern railroad; E. E. Lytle, president of 
the Pacific Railway & Navigation Company, building 
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from Portland to Tillamook bay, and officials of the 
Astoria & Columbia River railroad. Coupled with this 
ingenious argument in which ‘‘bankruptcy’’ and ‘‘ab- 
sorption’’ figure so conspicuously is the startling declara- 
tion that the passage of the reciprocal demurrage bill 
would also practically sound the death knell of the lum- 
ber industry in Oregon. It is this presumptuous argu- 
ment that has brought the first laugh from the long 
suffering lumbermen, who have had little occasion even 
to smile since the car famine set in. Practically every 
millman and lumber shipper in the state of Oregon is 
back of the reciprocal demurrage bill. The few excep- 
tions are cargo shippers. The bill was drafted by the 


Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- - 


tion, one of the largest lumber manufacturing associa- 
tions in the world and representing 95 percent of all 
the mills in the state. And yet the railroad interests 
have the audacity to claim that the millmen are seeking 
legislation through which they will railroad themselves 
out of business. This is the only really amusing feature 
of the fight made on the bill. 

In this connection some figures on the equipments of 
the smaller roads so fearful of death in the event the re- 


ciprocal demurrage bill becomes law may serve as a bea- 
con to the expectations of shippers. The Corvallis & East- 
ern railroad, with a mileage of 142 miles, is operating 
under a traffic agreement with the Southern Pacific and 
does not pretend to furnish its equipments for interstate 
traffic. This road has added only twenty cars to its 
equipments in three years, its present total equipment 
consisting of 302 cars, or a little better than two cars 
to the mile of trackage. The Astoria & Columbia River 
railroad, with a mileage of 121 miles, has less than 200 
freight cars of its own at the present time. In 1898 
this road had but 152 cars. By 1904 its equipment was 
increased by forty-two cars and since that time it has 
added three more cars to its possessions. These figures 
show conclusively that the small branch roads never have 
had or ever expect to have sufficient equipment of their 
own for interstate traffic as long as they have traffic 
arrangements with the systems. Large tonnage orig- 
inates in their territory. The big roads want this and 
are willing to provide the equipments for procuring it. 
What is true of the two roads mentioned holds true of 
all the other branch roads in Oregon. None has suffi- 
cient equipment of its own; all depend upon the big 


systems for cars. Most western roads have from seven 
to nine cars to the mile. The Santa Fe, with little or 
no lumber traffic to care for, has nine cars to the mile. 

Were the smaller Oregon roads equipped up to the 
measure of the large there would be fully 3,000 more 
freight cars in Oregon today. None of these lines is 
entirely independent and as long as they have traffic 
arrangements with the systems they will probably make 
no effort to increase their equipments. A railroad com- 
mission could probably make some one provide the addi- 
tional equipments required for the moving of Oregon’s 
traffic. 

The report comes from San Francisco that the South- 
ern Pacific Company has sent its most trusted political 
manipulators to Oregon and Nevada to defeat the 
reciprocal demurrage bills before the legislatures of 
those states. It is evident therefore that the fate of 
this measure still hangs in the balance. While no fore- 
cast can be made of the report of the railroad com- 
mittee on the bill it is safe to predict that the bill will 
be so burdened with meaningless or fatal amendments 
before it comes to a vote that it will be of little value 
even should it become a law. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET RECALLS INCIDENTS OF THE MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ CONVENTION, 


How President Sweet Scored a Hit—A Boquet for the Michigan Salesmen—Important Place That Has Been Attained by the Lumber Journal. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association has passed into history 
and, if the evemt were a dramatic production instead of 
an association meeting, Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of 
Detroit, would be called before the curtain ‘and be com- 
pelled to bow very low a large number of times in 
acknowledgment of the vociferous applause and the high 
priced floral offerings that would be hurled at him in 
acknowledgment of the success he scored in this year’s 
program. There were plenty of people in attendance 
at the meeting who expressed the opinion that the paper 
on ‘The Model Retail Yard,’’ read by Carroll F. 
Sweet, of Grand Rapids, was the best paper ever pre- 
sented to a Michigan retail meeting. It certainly was 
as good as any, and that the convention devoted an en- 
tire day to the discussion of this one address is certainly 
a high compliment to Mr. Sweet and evidence of the in- 
terest that his paper created. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN takes pleasure in presenting Mr. Sweet’s paper 
on another page of this issue. 


The reading of this paper hustled Mr. Sweet into 
oftice almost as did the celebrated speech of William J. 
Bryan at a long to be remembered national democratic 
convention, the only difference being that Mr. Sweet 
actually landed in the president’s chair. The nominat- 
ing committee of the association was confronted this 
year by a peculiar problem. Vice President Fred J. 
Cook, of Fowlerville, had become president during the 
year because of the death of the president, Joseph F. 
Myles, of Detroit. While he was in the natural order 
of succession, Mr. Cook has retired from active lumber 
business and was, therefore, not a candidate for the 
presidency. When Mr. Sweet hurled his logic at the con- 
vention the committee was no longer in doubt and its 
recommendation that he be made president was adopted 
with enthusiastic approval. 


A Michigan traveling man as he appears at a retailers’ 
convention is in a class by himself, for he can stir up 
more excitement in the lobby of a hotel than, a mouse at 
a meeting of a ladies’ aid society. Take Mount Pelee and 
Mount Vesuvius and mix them as you would a seidlitz 
powder and you would have a pretty fair. idea of the 
Michigan traveling man in @ state of eruption. For 
several weeks rumblings had been heard in the vicinity 
of Detroit and Tuesday morning these took visible shape 
when the walls of the Wayne hotel were observed to 
bulge as a moving van backed up and unloaded the 
mammoth form of Admiral G. A. Dewey, who was Jook- 
ing for Jack Stetson Dunlap Knox Comerford with a 
bill for $3.67—principal and interest—for one hat gone 
to its reward. 

They continued coming from all sections of the state 
and for three days they kept the Wayne hotel in a fer- 
ment. There is not a retailer in Michigan who does not 
love the boys who travel that territory. It would have 
done the traveling men of other sections good if they 
could have attended the little spread which the Michigan 
men enjoyed at the Griswold house. Everybody called 
everybody by his first name and the air was permeated 
with sociability. When it comes to the milk of human 
kindness there was enough of it scattered around the 
place to make a sufficient quantity of ice cream to make 
the equator look like the business department of the 
north pole. 


Someone played an awful joke on C. W. Kotcher, the 
well known Detroit lumberman, in connection with the 
Michigan convention. Mr. Kotcher was at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and did not know the excursion had been called off. 
He telegraphed Secretary Holmes to wire him the itin- 
erary of the excursion. Jack Comerford heard of it and 
sent Mr. Kotcher the following telegram of fifty words— 
and sent it collect: 

Party of one hundred and twenty-eight ladies leave this 
evening to meet you at Hot Springs, you to_ keep them as 
long as you can properly entertain them. Would suggest 
that you take them to the Holy City and other places of in- 
terest. Meeting a great success. Have elected you presi- 
dent. ARTHUR L. Hotmes, Secretary. 


An hour later Secretary Holmes sent Mr. Kotcher the 


real truth, which was to the effect that there was to be 
no excursion and that Carroll Sweet, of Grand Rapids, 
had been elected president. It is said that on receipt 
of the second telegram Mr. Kotcher, who was in Hot 
Springs for his health, suffered a serious relapse. 


Secretary Holmes has acquired fame among lumber 
journalists for the courtesy with which he treats the 
traveling scribes who come to attend his convention. 
This year the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was the only paper 
represented at the convention, but there was no dimuni- 
tion in the secretary’s ardor or the warm welcome ex- 
tended by the retailers of the Wolverine state. The trade 
paper has come to occupy an important place in the life 
and business of the lumberman. 

There was to have been a discussion of lumber trade 
papers at the Michigan convention, but the lone lumber 
journalist present side stepped the proposition. It is 
about as hard to get a lumber trade paper man to talk 
about lumber trade papers in general as it is to get a 
woman with her first baby to talk about other folks’ 
children. The lumber trade journal had its beginning in 
Michigan and has become a necessity on the desk of 
every lumberman. In fact I think every lumberman who 
reads the trade paper and poetry will prosper in this 
world and get off easy in the next. If he reads the lum- 
ber trade paper prosperity naturally will result; and, if 
he reads poetry, he will go to heaven, for, if it is mine, 
he will deserve it. 

I am a great believer in the value of associated work 
—though I have never associated with work enough to 
hurt me any. I judge that retailers also see its value. 
If they did not believe that these meetings were bene- 
ficial they would not attend year after year. 

This fact having been established, it is easy to tell 
just what the lumber trade journal is. It is a periodical 
convention of the lumbermen of the world in which they 
meet and exchange views and hear from the lips of 
practical lumbermen advice based on their experience. 
The lumber trade paper is open to its readers for the 
discussion of any subject whose discussion will result in 
good to lumbermen. Thus the editor of the paper, who 
stands in the same relation as the chairman of a meet- 
ing, not only provides a set program of prepared papers 
on technical subjects but he invites the lumbermen to 
participate in the discussions, to make inquiries which 
will increase their understanding of these matters and 
to give their fellow craftsmen the benefit of their own 
experience. The only difference between this particular 
convention which comes to your office wrapped up in 
manila paper and the convention at which we congre- 
gate every year is that the first named convention seldom 
produces a headache, while the annual convention in 
some rare cases does. 4 

More than this, the subjects you hear discussed in this 
paper convention are not only practical but they are up 
to the minute. There is not only a special discussion of 
matters of interest to the manufacturer, and therefore to 
the entire trade, but also of matters to the retailer in 
particular—ideas for the conduct of his yard, and pos- 
sibly also some well deserved suggestions concerning 
his own conduct. There is someone in this convention to 
give him the lumber news of Perlin, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, New York and other foreign cities. There is 
a delegate there from the south who will get up every 
few minutes and announce that the price of yellow pine 
has been raised. There is a man with a vulcanized 
vocabulary to discuss the car shortage. There is some- 
body there from the great southwest territory to talk 
about the condition of crops and the financial situation 
of the alfalfa farmer. You know the farmer never quits 
doing two things—talking about the hard times and 
putting money into the bank. 

The lumber trade press of the United States has 
reached a magnitude which is astounding. I have at 
hand figures relating to one lumber trade journal. I 
find that in a single year if the matter (exclusive of 
advertising) appearing in its pages were printed on 
pages the same size as those of Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary a year’s issue would make a book one and 
one-half times the size of Webster’s. I find that the 


white paper used in printing a single issue of this same 
journal would make a strip eleven inches wide and 189 
miles long, printed on both sides. The paper used in 
the issues of an entire year would make a strip eleven 
inches wide that would reach a distance of 19,649 miles, 
more than three-fourths the distance around the globe. 
The paper used in one year’s issues would cover an area 
of 2,148 acres. The contemplation of such figures as 
these makes us realize the important place “that the 
lumber trade journal has taken in the mind and busi- 
ness of the lumberman. 

It is natural that you should ask the lumber trade 
journalist what the lumber trade paper stands for. Well, 
it stands for a good many things. One of them stands 
for my poetry, for instance. Seriously, it stands for the 
prosperity of the lumber dealer. It seeks not only to 
furnish the lumberman with the news of the world but 
with the best methods for conducting his business. It 
must be helpful to the lumberman if it is to be valuable 
to him. 


In addition to the names published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week the following registered at the 
Michigan meeting: 


Price, J. H., J. R. & J. H. Price, Allan. 

Geiger, William, Geiger Furniture Co., Defiance, Ohio. 

Montgomery, John, Oxford. 

Upton, Charles W., Rochester. 

Paganetti, J. S., Mt. Clemens. 

Murray, L. W., the Rockefellow Grain Co., Carson. 

Storms, F. E., F. E. Storms & Co., Chelsea. 

Jenks, F. D., Jenks, Taylor, Howard Co., Port Huron. 

Scovill, H. R., H. R. Scovill Co., Ypsilanti. 

Prange, Henry W., the D. M. Baker Co., Adrian. 
oe. Gail H., the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Cleveland, 

ilo. 

Estep, Charles W., 

Barrett, T. 
Lima, Ohio. 

Blonde, Benjamin, the Blonde Lumber Co., Chatham, Ont. 

Stiles, E. W., Stiles Bros. Co., Grand Rapids. 

Sweet, C. F., Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

Mulhall, J. H., Benkleman & Mulhall, Owosso. 

Rolls, Bruce, Manufacturers’ Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Harrington, Fred J., the Parma Mercantile Co., Parma 

Munger,.C. L., Elkhart, Ind. 

Bigelow, J. E., Detroit. 

Deacon, ‘J. F., Detroit. 

Otis, Henry, Detroit Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Leitch, J. T., Grace Harbor Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Furgason, William A., Furgason Lumber Co., Ecorse. 

Higgins, John J., Flanner & Reeves, Toledo, Ohio. 

Burstan, James W., Lowrie & Robinson, Detroit. 

Jackson, Hugh J., Randall Lumber & Coal Co., Flint. 

Engel, Nicholau J., Lowrie & Robinson, Detroit. 

Scearce, H. C., secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion of Indiana, Mooresville, Ind. 

Lachmund, Paul, secretary Wisconsin Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barnett, C. L., the Collier-Barnett Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Woodfield, Thomas, Hartwick-Woodfield, Jackson. 

Watson, Neil, Hull, Ont. 

Shoppennagons, David, Ferry & Hanson Fig. Co., Grayling. 

Marquedant, F., Rives Junction. ; 

Randall, Frank R., Bradley, Miller & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Byrne, P., Milford. 

Borcherding, W. C., 
Ohio. 

Summers, J. D., Hall & Summers, Grand Ledge. 

Eldred, W. €., Reading. 

Briggs, W. C., the Briggs Co., Lansing. 

Stone, C. A., Petersburg. 

Ternes, Albert P., Ternes Coal & Lumber Co., Detroit. 

srodrick, C. B., Brodrick Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Hitchcock, H. O., Central Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Furgason, H. F., Furgason Lumber Co., Ecorse. 

Blood, W. J., Sturtevant & Blood, Owosso. 

Boyd, RK. M., Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., Saginaw. 

Wraps, Walter N., the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Pay City. 

Dwight, William M., Dwight Lumber “o., Detroit. , 


Celebrated Kentucky Damage Suit. 


SERGENT, Ky., Feb. 12.—Owing to the extreme cold 
weather, heavy snow and the almost impassable condition of 
mountain roads the taking of depositions in the celebrated 
damage suit of J. B. McLin and W. B. Kilbourne, of this 
county, against the Continental Realty Company, of Balti 
more, Md., for $150,000 damages owing to a failure to take 
and pay for, according to contract, 100,000 oak trees in 
Letcher, Perry and Knott counties, has been discontinued at 
Whitesburg till February 20, when the leading counsel on 
both sides will be present in the biggest damage suit ever 
entered in this court. The case has already cost both sides 
in the neighborhood of $50,000, having been fought in the 
courts of Letcher, Perry and Breathitt counties since early 
last year. The Continental Realty Company has revently 


Portland. 
J., the Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Co., 


Kentucky Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 





offered McLin & Kilbourne $50,000 for a compromise of the 
case. Hundreds of witnesses will attend the trial. 
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ETHICS OF SALE IN A NEIGHBOR'S TERRITORY EXPLOITED BY A RETAILER. 


Text of an Address by W. 


The consideration of the proper handling of sales in a 
neighbor's territory is something that every retail dealer 
has to contend with. It is viewed in many different 
ways; between some dealers there is no consideration of 
each other's rights, between others there is that courte- 
ous consideration of each other's rights that marks true 
gentlemen. In considering the ethical standpoint of sales 
in a neighbor's territory let us first try to define the 
meuning of “‘ethics.’’ Webster says it is ‘“The science of 
human duty; the body of rules of duty drawn from this 
science; a particular system of principles and rules con- 
cerning duty, whether true or false; rules of practice in 
respect to a single class of human actions; as political 
or social ethics.”’ 

This little word ‘ethics’? appears to be a favorite with 
our association secretaries. When we consider its far- 
reaching meaning we perhaps may realize why they 
make such frequent use of it. Men live very much by 
rule, their everyday actions and thoughts are either con- 
sciously or unconsciously governed by some rule of prac- 
tice written or implied. We govern our relations with 
each according to a science of duty. Possibly we do not 
have a particular system of principles and rules concern- 
ing duty in life but there is at least a general system 
concerning our duties. Such being the case in the general 
mingling of men from day to day it should be perfectiy 
proper for lumbermen to consider some of the ethics of 
their business. The program committee has decreed that 
for a short period today we should consider the ‘Ethics 
of Sale in a Neighbor's Territory.’’ Perhaps we might 
word this to read “‘The Science of Duty Concerning Sales 
in a Neighbor’s Territory.’” Word this subject as we 
may.it means that there is a courtesy due the neighbor 
and that it is incumbent upon each individual dealer to 
determine the nature of this courtesy. 


Sales in Neighbor’s Territory. 


We can not colectively or as an association formulate 
rules of practice concerning sales in a neighbor's terri- 
tory. But it is perfectly proper for us to discuss this 
question that each may assist the other in making indi- 
vidual rules. I am aware that there are men who hon- 
estly believe that competition consists in always beating 
the other fellow’s price if possible. The old definition 
that we so frequently hear, ‘‘Competition is the life of 
trade,’ can not refer to this character of competition. 
Such competition would be the death of trade for it can- 
not result otherwise than in the elimination of profit. 
There must be a profit or business cannot be conducted. 
It therefore seems that we must acknowledge the justice 
and rigift of retail lumber dealers so to treat each other 
that enmity may be abolished and good fellowship be 
supreme. 

That good fellowship with neighbors and competitors 
is possible and conducive to good, healthy business ethics 
was forcibly illustrated to me a few months ago. The 
pleasure was accorded me of attending the annual meet- 
ing and banquet of a local association at Sycamore. 
There was a goodly number of dealers and their wives 
who gathered about the banquet table and all appeared 
to be in a social mood and it was particularly noticeable 
that the greetings were those of people well acquainted 
with each other. After the banquet the time was occu- 
pied with addresses along practical lines such as ‘‘What 
is a legitimate profit for a retail lumber dealer?” and 
topics of this character in which retailers are interested. 
Price lists were not mentioned nor were agreements of 
any nature discussed or hinted at. The reporters repre- 
senting the two daily papers of Sycamore were present 
as guests of the association. The impression I gathered 
from the whole affair was that the dealers in the terri- 
tory of this local association were so well acquainted and 
on such friendly terms that the question of sales in a 
neighbor's territory solved itself. The dealers composing 
this association have solved the problem of operating a 
successful local association. I believe that much of its 
suecess is due to the fact that dealers in that territory 
have made up their minds to treat each other fairly. 


The Reciprocal Spirit. 


The spirit of reciprocity seems to be in the air, even 
to the extent of enforced reciprocity, judging from re- 
cent happenings. The policy of the associations is becom- 
ing more and more one of reciprocity. This policy is 
winning in a way that means permanent success. In our 





M. Sanford at the Annual Meeting of the Illinois 


relations with manufacturers we are realizing more and 
more that the recourse to reason is winning where the 
dictatorial policy failed. Should we not in our relations 
with each other follow the successful example, using reci- 
procity and reason? 

It almost seems that there should be some established 
rule of conduct put forth by the association for retailers 
to follow in their relations with each other, but this is 
not feasible, even were it legal. That there are retailers 
who encroach upon their neighbors’ territory is an ac- 
knowledged fact. There seems to exist in the minds of 
some dealers a notion that it is the duty of the secretary 
to fine, to punish or_to imprison this class of dealers. 
They demand of the ‘secretary the impossible and then 
become provoked because he does not heed their wishes. 
He cannot command or demand and it would be unwise 
for him to do so if he could. All that the association 
secretary can do is to call the attention of the encroacher 
to his discourtesy and show him the unfairness of his 
actions. If the dealer still persists in his unfair treat- 
ment nothing more can be done by the secretary. Every 
man has a legal right to sell to any other man, no matter 
where he lives, and no association on earth can deprive 
him of this right. In the event that the association 
should undertake to pursue a policy of dictation concern- 
ing sales in a neighbor's territory it would subject itself 
to prosecution and _ dissolution. Prosecution for such 
offense would be righteous prosecution, in the opinion of 
the majority of association members. Thus it is that the 
secretary is at times abused for not doing the thing that 
would get himself, the association and the complainant 
into trouble. 

Lack Knowledge of Laws. 


I know that many requests are made that are contrary 
to law because there is a lack of intimate acquaintance 
with the conspiracy and antitrust laws of Illinois. We 
are inclined to think that the laws are framed in such legal 
language that only a lawyer whose mind is trained for 
such work can understand them. We thus often misjudge 
our abilities and go blundering along when we might be 
enlightened. ‘These laws in Illinois are very plain and 
easy of comprehension. But they are very severe in their 
condemnation of anything that savors of combination or 
agreement. AS we are now living in an era when the 
law prosecutors of the country are on the alert for trusts 
and illegal combinations, this association should be most 
jealous of its rights and reputation and in no instance 
should it overstep its legal limitations. It is much better 
for its members even to suffer some temporary incon- 
venience, were it necessary, than to risk the integrity of 
our organization and thereby forego all the benefits daily 
flowing toward them as a result of its influence. 

Having followed to some extent what can be done with 
the conspiracy and antitrust laws of Lllinois I know that 
they are no joke. When some prosecuting attorney goes 
at it with a determination to win, he can make it very 
uncomfortable at least for any association. The state of 
Illinois has defined a trust for us. There is a statute 
that gives us this information in the following language: 

“Be it enacted by the people of the state of Illinois 
represented in the general assembly, that a trust is a 
combination of capital, skill or acts by two or more per- 
sons, firms, corporations or associations of persons, or of 
two or more of them, for either, any or all of the follow- 
ing purposes: 

“First—To create or carry out restrictions in trade. 

“Second—To limit or reduce the production, or increase 
or reduce the price of merchandise or commodities. 

“Third—To prevent competition in manufacture, mak- 
ing, transportation, sale or purchase of merchandise, 
produce or commodities. 

‘‘Fourth—To fix at any standard or figure whereby its 
price to the public shall be in any manner controlled or 
established upon any article or commodity of merchan- 
dise, produce or manufacture intended for sale, use or 
consumption in this state. 

“Fifth—To make or enter into, or examine or carry out 
any contract, obligation or agreement of any kind or de- 
scription by which they shall bind or have bound them- 
selves not to sell, dispose of, or transport any article or 
commodity, or article of trade, use, merchandise, com- 
merce or consumption below a common standard figure, 
or card or list price, or by which they shall agree in any 
manner to keep the price of such article, commodity or 
transportation at a fixed or graduated figure, or by which 
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they shall in any manner establish or settle the price of 
any article or commodity or transportation between 
themselves and others to preclude a free and unrestricted 
competition among themselves or others in the sale or 
transportation of any such article or commodity, or by 
which they shall agree to pool, combine or unite any 
interest they may have in connection with the sale or 
transportation of any such article or commodity that its 
price might in any maner be affected.’’ 

The penalty connected with this statute is a fine of 
not less than .$2,000 nor more than $5,000. Then there is 
a statute concerning conspiracy which is similar and the 
penalty for which is imprisonment in the penitentiary not 
exceeding five years or fine not exceeding $2,000, or both. 
In cases against associations the conspiracy act is gener- 
ally employed as well as-the antitrust act. If you have 
followed the reading of the statute quoted you will have 
discovered that it is strictly forbidden to carry out re- 
strictions in trade, to increase or reduce price by con- 
certed action, to prevent competition or preclude a free 
and unrestricted: competition, or to control the price of 
any article or commodity. 


Within the Law. 


Although these laws against combinations etc. are no 
joke we do not want to take them so literally that we 
shall treat our neighbors as if they were total strangers 
who lived at a remote distance from us. There is a 
rational, reasonable and legal way to take them and 
the practice of which will not interfere with our busi- 
ness. If you desire to know more how to not conflict 
with these laws and yet treat your neighbor with that 
courtesy that common decency demands I would suggest 
that you ask your attorney to study the antitrust laws 
and inform you concerning a course of action. 

It must be admitted that the relations between neigh- 
bors are apt to become so strained that one is inclined to 
try almost any expedient, no matter how bold it may be, 
in order that affairs may run more smoothly. Although 
the bold scheme may work we are liable to find ourselves 
in almost as great a mental strain. 

Many things occur in the conduct of our business that 
appear unfair and inequitable, and frequently we feel 
that the association should be able to solve the difficulty. 
But we must remember that if our association is to live 
it can only do so by carefully keeping on the leeward side 
of the law. The minute it goes beyond the boundary line 
the life of the association is not only in danger but every 
member of the association is liable to be subject to 
damages. Many perplexing questions concerning our busi- 
ness relations are put before our secretary and he must 
take counsel and advice touching these questions. We 
have a secretary who is absolutely loyal to our interests, 
we can put all confidence in him and depend upon him. 
if he can help out in a given situation he will certainly 
do so. But if it is impossible for him to do so by reason 
of the imposed legal limitations that have been men- 
tioned, we should not criticise nor complain. If there 
ever was a time when conservative management should 
govern our organization, this is the time. 


Respect of Territory. 


It is without question proper ethics that retailers 
should respect each other's territory. But naturally the 
question arises, how can this be done without coming 
in contact with the law that has been quoted? Let me 
ask a question: Is there any law in Illinois that prevents 
you from quoting any price you see fit to any person 
regardless of where that person lives? Such being the 
case is it contrary to any law for you to protect your 
neighbor’s territory provided there is no agreement be- 
tween you and your neighbor that you are to do so? As 
it is contrary to the spirit of the retail lumberman to go 
contrary to law the same old way of eliminating protec- 
tion to the neighbor is continued. But some dealers are 
up against the proposition of having neighbors who refuse 
to be friends and then it is generally the case of seeing 
who can hurt the other the most. If you, my brother 
lumberman, happen to be up against such a proposition I 
wonder how it would work to say to your neighbor “I am 
going to keep out of your territory; you can do-as you 
please regarding sales in my territory.’’ Doesn’t it look 
reasonable that this method might accomplish more than 
all agreements, combinations and those iniquitous things 
that are contrary to law and the spirit of this association? 





INDIVIDUAL AND ASSOCIATION ATTITUDE ON ELIMINATION OF THE SMALL YARD. 


Phases of the Question Presented by Met L. Saley Before the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Change is immutable in all nature, and when this holds 
true with the universe how much more observable it is 
in the affairs of men. Parties die and are born. Reli- 
gions come and go. Fashions and customs are ephemeral. 
We read of lost arts and extinct civilizations. How many 
times this country of ours has been peopled, and how 
many times depopulated by unknown forces, no man 
absolutely knows and none has been so wise as to pre- 
dict. Man, individually and collectively, is born, struts, 
toils, loves and dies, in the sweep of eternity occupying 
no more time than the butterfly that lives for an hour. 

My friends, it seems to me we have builded well in this 
association work. It seems to me that figuratively we 
have caused whole bunches of grass to grow where before 
there was but a latent spear. We have brought order 
from chaos, caused colaborers to join hands, and we have 
led ourselves to believe that in a common cause there has 
been a joining of hearts. How long are we to endure 
amid these well nigh ideal conditions? When I put my 
ear to the ground I hear a rumbling that portends dis- 
satisfaction. internal disquietude and a breaking of the 
ties which you and I have boasted were precious because 
they were brotherly. And why this change which may 
come, but which from my heart I hope may not come? 
The answer is in one word, Greed. To withdraw the 
odium from the individual I wish I could say the greed 
of capital, but capital has no greed. Capital, of itself, 
is as lifeless as a stone. Capital simply reflects the char- 
acter of the man in whose keeping it is. 


Weeding Out the Weaker. 


Everything, so far as is known to us, has an incep- 
tion, and this idea of weeding out the weaker was given 
public birth when three years ago a heavy operator in 
a meeting of the local association in the west arose and 
suavely asked, “Is it not possible that we are too willing 
to protect the small dealer who puts in a yard here and 
there in our territory?’ Analyze this sentence of a score 
of words and see what it means. Who are “‘we’’ who are 
too willing to protect the small dealer? It is evident 
without argument. Who is the small dealer? Is he a 
man less thoroughly equipped for the prosecution of his 
business than the association declares he shall be in 
order to be recognized as a legitimate dealer? O no; 
nothing of the kind. As plain as the sunlight the small 
dealer was the dealer who was in the way! 


From that time on the idea has spread. I have heard 
it said hundreds ef times in the past year, you have 
heard it—it is common talk in the retail world—that 
there must be fewer yards. So common is it that it has 
become stock talk. It has been said to me that there 
will be yards in which the forest products of the south, 
the north and the west will be collected and distributed, 
and this has been said by those dealers who would like 
to own such yards. I have heard it said that the dealers 
in the small towns must go for the reason that they 
cannot live. Are the dealers in the small towns a party 
to the prophecy? They are not, and I ask, Why not let 
them decide whether they can live? 

The knowledge of the increase of capital necessary to 
the conducting of a retail yard is common property. As 
compared with a ftew years ago this capital must be 
multiplied by two, by two and a half, by three, as the 
circumstances may warrant. We all know lumber has 
advanced, and we all Know that owing to slow receipts 
we must anticipate our wants or attempt to do business 
with broken stocks. To meet the demands of trade 
stocks are doubled, often trebled. This increase in capi- 
tal is necessary in conducting the business, with a result 
that the percentage of profit is decreased, and in the 
face of these conditions there are dealers, and many of 
them, who, considering the investment that is involved, 
want a higher percentage of profit. How can they obtain 
it? By increasing their trade territory, and in no other 
way. 

Eliminating the Obnoxious Yard. 

Lumbermen talk very frankly with me. Many a thing 
is said to me that is never repeated. In the quiet of the 
office, long after the hour of closing is passed, questions 
are discussed which have a bearing on every phase of the 
retail business. A dealer whose name is a household 
word in the western retail field, who has grown rich 
selling lumber, who intellectually, I believe, is the peer 
of any man in his calling, disciplined of mind, broad of 
conception, who has worked hard that the associations 
might live and succeed—this man said to .me that the 
association had become a millstone around his neck. 
Why? Because a brother member over there is in the 
way: ‘Another one over yonder is in the way. He was 
calling. for more rope which would mean a higher per- 
centage of profit. 

Not long ago there was a conference of heavy operators 


to discuss the question under consideration. ‘loo many 
yards, too many yards,’ was the incentive that brought 
them together. What action, if any, was taken I do not 
know. It was not a straw, but a fully equipped craft 
that showed which way the current is running. In his 
address at the convention of the Northwestern associa- 
tion, in Minneapolis. President Burnside expressed the 
belief that in five years the number of yards in most of 
the territory covered by that great association would be 
reduced 25 percent. Within two weeks I talked with a 
dealer of the southwest who *has money and money 
invested in the retail business and he frankly admitted 
that in his opinion if the small yards did not sell out 
they would be pushed out. As he expressed it, ‘Capital 
cannot live on the profit it is making today in the retail 
lumber business.”” The determination and strength of 
what this dealer calls capital are saying in words as 
loud as though they could be heard from the house top 
that there shall be an elimination of the smaller yards. 
And what then? Later on will it be another elimination 
and then another, until throughout this great and mag- 
nificent retail territory villages and small cities with a 
population of hundreds and even thousands will be with- 
out retail lumber yards, as are such villages and cities 
in the eastern states today? When fish get to eating one 
another up it’s only the largest and most ferocious that 
survive. 
Obstinate Small Dealers and the Question of Profits. 


I want to note here that, in my opinion, if the retail 
dealers who belong to what may be called the lighter 
financial class go out of the retail trade it will be at the 
point of the business bayonet. Ask the hundreds and 
thousands of these dealers who have capital of, say, 
$8,000 to $15,000, in what business they would engage 
were they out of lumber, and they would tell you they 
would be at sea. They have learned the retail business, 
they are at home in the lumber yard, they are fitted for 
nothing else and, notwithstanding their profits in pro- 
portion -to their investments may be smaller than they 
have been, right there they are going to stay, confident 
that if there is any place on earth they can earn a living 
it is in the business they have been following. And 
some of them have the sense to understand, as we all 
should understand, that the period for large profits in 
this country is passing, as already it has passed in the 
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older countries. Our population is rolling up and compe- 
tition is all the time keener for the reason that there are 
more competitors. Every year there will be léss standing 
room for the individual, and that individual will see the 
time when he will have to be satisfied with smaller 
percentages of profit in every line of trade. If this does 
not prove so then history will not repeat itself. I have 
held, and I still hold, that whether the number of yards 
in the western states increases or decreases will depend 
upon the perpetuation of the principle respected by asso- 
ciation members, namely, the protection of one another. 


Adverse Attitude Intuitively Known. 

Ah, my friends, the subtlety of the human mind is 
wonderful. Often it grasps without effect and under- 
stands by instinct. If you are disliked by a neighbor 
you know it without his saying it to you. If it were my 
desire that a member of my family should go from under 
the roof of our home, in the absence of words on my 
part the chill would strike the heart of that member. 
If surrounding my humble home were mansions and the 
owners of those mansions wanted my home out of the 
way I would know it without their telling me. By that 
mysterious agency by which one mind acts upon another 


I would know it. Science is finding matter, matter 
everywhere. It says that the waves of light and heat 
which travel at more than lightning speed are matter. 
By certain thinkers it is held that every thought that 
emanates from the brain is matter, too fine in its charac- 
ter to be seen by the normal eye or detected by any 
human devices. Not for a moment do I doubt the truth 
of this assertion. I believe that thought acts upon 
thought in a way as material, though so subtle, as the 
drill eats its way into the rock. Many a dealer by this 
mysterious process has become aware of the condition. 
He may not have been argued with regarding it, but he 
knows it. One of them said to me: “I see what is com- 
ing. I was wanted as a member by my association, and 
so far as I know am wanted still. The organization's 
first work was to protect the members from the ravages 
of the poacher and in this direction it has done, and is 
doing, great work. Then was born the feeling that the 


members should protect one another and I now know 
that this idea is held in light regard by some of the 
members of the association.’’ 
The Retail Association of the Future. 
And will the retail associations cease to exist? No. They 





will be needed by the few as they have been needed by 
the many. But I shall look for them to be cold blooded 
associations. Oh, but these little republics, as our reso- 
ciations have been, made up of you and me, of a‘, ‘he 
little and the big, the man of small and the man of lage 
capital; have been fine. The fraternalism has bee 
grand. The halo of goodfellowship has been a beacon 
light. The spirit permeating them has seemed to me 
akin to the benediction that kind nature of a June day 
showers upon all things, animate and inanimate. It is 
the spirit of charity and love, the spirit of the golden 
rule. In the business world in which there is cold exact- 
ness and a disregard of sentiment these associations have 
been an oasis which, in both letter and spirit, has not 
been surpassed or equaled, I believe, in business circles. 
These splendid qualities, however, are no longer attrib- 
uted to the associations by those who would push from 
their territory the weaker. The desire for a higher per- 
centage of profit has caused them to speak of the change 
that is to come as the survival of the fittest. 

In closing I want to make it plain that never for a 
moment have the retail associations of the west counte- 
nanced the idea of individual monopoly that, as sug- 
gested in this paper, may in the future exist. 





SOME NEW LIGHT ON THE ATTITUDE OF RAILROADS TOWARD THE PEOPLE. 


Presentation of the Difficulties Confronting the Carriers in Their Efforts to Satisfy Shippers by a Railway Representative. 


The Car Invisible. 


The demands upon a railroad representative that he 
shall so present his facts and ideas as to both instruct 
and entertain are often difficult to fulfil. He is expected 
to sugarcoat his unpalatable truths so that auditors of 
opposing views may not be angered thereby, to so 
adroitly weave about the company that golden cord of 
friendship that he will be brought en rapport, and that 
all will feel like meeting on the level and parting on the 
square. To a man burdened with a conviction of right 
regarding the subject to be considered conventionalities 
are in danger of being overlooked, and yet I would 
not have you from this understand that the honor done 
me in being placed on your program is not greatly 
appreciated, nor that the proprieties of the occasion do 
not rightfully call for compliments to your eminently 
useful organization. With a slight draft upon your imag- 
ination, kindly consider many nice things about you as 
having been said and allow me to proceed to talk to 
you in a simple heart to heart fashion upon a subject 
which concerns us all greatly and about which many 
erroneous ideas seem to be prevalent. Whatsoever things 
are true, are worthy our thought, even though the pre- 
sentation of them may not be in form like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver. 

To Produce Freight Cars. 

No man, except possibly Adam, was ever created by fiat. 
No “thing” was ever legislated. God said ‘‘Let there be 
light’’ and there was light. Visionary man says “Let 
there be freight cars,’’ but they are invisible. Material 
and labor must combine to produce things. The day of 
miracles has passed. Even fiat money requires time, 
labor and material to produce, and then is but a substi- 
tute for the real thing. Counterfeit box cars have never 
appeared. Impure foods have been legislated against, 
but the articles themselves were in existence and the 
shams, frauds and adulterations were the features re- 
quiring the microscope. ‘Even man is like a sausage; 
very smooth upon the skin, but you cannot tell exactly how 
much hog there is within.’’ You can legislate regarding 
the hog or the man, but cannot create either by law. 
They must exist before your law has any application. 
Cars in laws are invisible. A thousand laws would not 
make one car. Laws can regulate the use of a thing, 
but cannot create the thing itself. The most inexorable 
of laws is that of supply and demand, and no legislature 


ever enacted that law, nor can any power on earth 
repeal it. 
Selfish Interest More Powerful Than Law. 


I can conceive how a monarch might starve the people 
by suppressing the cultivation of the land, but he could 
not take away the land, and it would be his power over 
the use of the thing and not the thing itself that would 
avail. Selfish interest is more powerful than law. This 
fact seems forgotten in these days of commercial dis- 
tress. If there is great profit in any line of business, capi- 
tal will flock that way, and even in public monopolies the 
interested parties will earn all the money they can. Gas 
and water companies have their rates fixed by ordinance, 
usually, and their pipes must be patronized—the more 
the better. Extension, if profitable, will not need_ to 
be forced, and I do not know that any instance could be 
cited more favorable to the car legislation advocates than 
this one of public monopolies. Railroads are not monop- 
olies. The whole world is free to engage in the railroad 
business without let or hindrance, and new lines are 
always hailed with public delight and acclaim. Some of 
the best locations are already occupied, of course, but 
this applies likewise to a grocery store or barber shop. 
If confiscation is in the air and legislation tending to 
bankrupt proprietors is contemplated or consummated, 
men will not venture their time and talents in that direc- 
tion and the number of proprietors of establishments will 
not be inereased. Should laws demanding the impos- 
sible then be passed applicable to those who happen to 
be in the business? Such is the condition confronting 
railroads today. 

Unreasonable Demands. 

This is a time of conflict between equal rights and 
special privilege. Nearly all men are in favor of the for- 
mer. It is a mistake to consider railroads as enemies of 
the people, or, perhaps, that the people are inimical to 
the railways, but the demands of the latter have often 
bordered on the unreasonable, and-the reverse may also 
at times have been true. A rehearsal of such unreason- 
able demands would doubtless involve not all_ shippers, 
nor all railroads, but the most recent demand that all 
shippers are reputed to be a party to, for cars whenever 
and wherever wanted, regardless of the other party’s 
ability to furnish, is a modern instance of an impossi- 
bility demanded. I am glad to see that the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association does not consider that all the 
wisdom in regard to this question is wrapped up_ within 
itself, as appeared to be the case with the National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention when it passed a reso- 
lution: barring all railroad men from its deliberations on 
the car question. A solution of this problem will never 


be brought about by individual tirades at long range, 
but by face-to-face encounters of all parties affected. 


In this spirit I received your invitation, like the minister 

who accepted brandied peaches and wrote the donors 

that. while he appreciated the peaches very much, he 

appreciated far more the spirit in which they came. 
Proper Basis of Conference. 

The head of a great milling company in Minneapolis is 
quoted as saying that he could ship a barrel of flour 
from his mill to London for 50 cents, or exactly the cost 
of delivery in the suburbs of this city. An analogous 
situation might be stated in that a_car can travel across 
two or three states in less time than it takes to com- 
plete the delivery on the private tracks of the consignee. 
“Slow switching.’ you say. I answer ‘‘possibly,’’ and in 
turn say “slow~ disposition and unloading;’’ and if you 
answer “possibly,” we will then have. reached a. proper 
basis for conference. 

Freight rates have been reduced and the speed of 


trains increased, but car performance has remained prac- 
tically stationary—like the fellow who could dance but 
took a stationary waltz with his best girl, at her solici- 
tation. Cars could move and railroads would move them, 
but for the stationary proclivities of the other party. 
Cars, like the forces of nature, follow the lines of least 
resistance. If the consignee’s track is full the car slides 
into a siding hard by, and if the consignee’s track con- 
ditions remain stationary the “hard-by’’ siding soon 
groans, while the yardmen dance, and the switch engines 
fiddle away time and money—like all other fiddlers—in a 
see-saw fashion. 
Helpful Co-operation. 

Chicago is solving the problem of her merchandise dis- 
tribution by an extensive and expensive underground 
trackage system. That the system may perform the 
greatest possible service incoming freight is distributed 
at night and outgoing shipments are handled by day. 
Did it ever occur to shippers on top of earth that a simi- 
lar coéperation on their part, unloading at night and 
loading by day, would enhance the service of the railroads 
to the public about 50 percent. New Orleans handles 
export business with economy and dispateh. Her docks 
stretch for miles between water and railroad tracks, 
immense elevators and warehouses forming a part of 
such docks. Belts through aerial passage ways, endless 
chains, moving platforms etc., carry freight from car to 
vessel or warehouse and vice versa, and the nigger and 
the mule are both partially emancipated. When will 
manufacturers and dealers learn the economic value of 
simple rolling appliances in the handling of freight? An 
establishment equipped (first) to receive (second) to 
store and (third) to ship is ready for business. Too many 
of them omit the storing requisite and then complain 
when charged for storage in cars. They demand that they 
be given enough free time so they may keep a certain 
supply on hand in cars to avoid “shutting down,’ as they 
express it. The mere mention of Receivers’ Warehouse 
space arouses the ire of many of them, and they feel 
that their liberties are being interfered with. They cry 
out for legislation and blame railroads for not having 
foreseen the unprecedented, and assume none of the 
responsibilities for present conditions themselves. 

Railroads Up Against It. 

This is not the manifestation of a proper spirit and if 
persisted in will soon produce confusion worse con- 
founded. The principles of fines for failure to do what 
self interest imperatively requires was never before in 
history applied, and would not now be _ countenanced 
were political, commercial and social conditions normal. 
Some say ‘Vox populi vox Dei!’’ I answer yes. The 
voice of the people may be the voice of God when the 
people are sober, but they seem now to be literally 
legislation mad. Public indignation has become so thor- 
oughly aroused—not over delayed shipments so much as 
the talk about delayed shipments. Between the public, 
the press and the legislatures railroads are—in common 
phraseology—‘‘up against it.’’ This trio of oppression 
seem disposed to hound railroad men, to judge and sen- 
tence them without a hearing, and to take joy in the 
chase. Broadminded ‘men among the shippers — men 
above mob judgment—may now do valiant service by 
restraining public condemnation and keeping it within 
fair bounds. A railroad man cannot do this so well, on 
account of public prejudice. His every utterance is 
accepted these days with an air of incredulity. When he 
testifies at public hearings—as he is now doing much of 
his time—he is foreordained by the press and the public 
as a man of warped judgment so thoroughly inocculated 
with the virus of “‘capitalism’’ that his testimony is at a 
discount, while his opponent—a shipper of more or less 
prominence or obscurity—is lauded as a brave defender of 
the people’s rights. 

Under this handicap a railroad 
fers. When he suggests deviation from 
tom, he is like a pioneer and must battle with the 
elements. His ideas are repudiated, his motives im- 
pugned and his sincerity questioned, and to satisfy both 
his employers and his audience he must temper his re- 
marks to the verge of emptiness. If he comes in contact 
with a conscienceless rascal, he must use some less 
expressive term in speaking of him. His remedies for 
ills must be gently broached and his rewards and laurels 
looked for in the generation after he is gone. This is 
considered ‘“‘policy,’”’ but I doubt its appealing to the 
sound common sense of the American people as readily as 
a more frank statement of the railroads’ position, leaving 
the people to form a correct conclusion after hearing all 
the facts and weighing them in a judicial manner. 

“For I hold that thro’ the ages, 

One increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widening 
With the process of the suns.”’ 


Ways of Men Past Finding Out. 


labors and suf- 
established cus- 


man 


The purposes of men are impenetrable even with the 
X rays. The purpose of a man who orders more cars 
than he needs at a time of car stringency is over and 
beyond the power of any human to discover A large 
industry may order fifty cars when it needs but twenty- 
five. It may get all the cars it needs and $25 a day 
rebate for the cars it don’t nged, provided laws legal- 
izing such practice prevail. This may be done with the 
connivance of a zealous freight solicitor, or may be a 


clear case of victimized innocence. If the failure to fur- 


nish lasted ten days the industry receiving the $250 
would doubtless continue to patronize the liberal rail- 
road unless, perchance, a competing line should double 
the delay and pay the patron twice $250 in order to 
get his business. It would simply resoive itself into a 
question of who was the largest payer, and the law 
would become a shield behind which rebating would be 


legalized and protected. 
Length of Haut. 


The average distance shipments travel throughout 


the central states is about’ 100 miles each, the longest 
in Illinois say from East Dubuque to Cairo and the short- 
est from three to five miles between near-by stations. 


In the densely populated 
length of haul is naturally shorter, 
where Stations are few and far the average 
haul is correspondingly longer. Hence, when we talk of 
the low average mileage of freight cars—about twenty- 
four or twenty-five miles a day—we must consider the 
conditions under which they travel, and then consider 
doubly the conditions under which they stand. The pres- 
ent house bill No. 2 in the Illinois legislature contem- 
plates compulsory carriage of every car of freight an 
average of seventy-five miles a day. Now if the aver- 
age mileage for loaded cars was not greater than seventy- 
five miles a day the general average of all cars would be 
less than twenty-five miles a day, for this general aver- 
age includes loads, empties, shop cars etc., and is simply 
the total miles run divided by the total cars on the 
rails. When we consider that cars are in a railroad com- 
pany’s possession for transportation purposes about two 
days a week, and that the other five days are used at 
terminals in loading by shipper, unloading by consignee 
and in switching for the public we see that a car, to keep 
up its average, must make seven times twenty-five miles 
Fag miles in two days, which is about its present rec- 
ora, 


eastern states 
while 
between, 


the average 
in the west, 


Speed of Cars En Route. 


To talk, therefore, of returning to the oxcart for rapid 
transportation is to ignore these facts. The trouble is 
not with the pace of the ox, but with the pace of the 


loaders and unloaders of the cart. A very small percent 
of loaded cars move less than seventy-five miles a day 
en route. You don’t hear of the many that do move 
promptly. It is the few that do not that are magnified 
out of all proportion. Texas has been noted for its ex- 
periments in drastic handling of railroads, and some years 
ago passed a reciprocal demurrage law which called for 
$25 a day penalty when cars were not furnished practi- 
cally on demand. An effort was made to apply this law 
against interstate business, but the Supreme Court of 
the United States has recently told them ‘“‘Nay.”’ What 
has been the effect of this reciprocal demurrage law? 
Has it helped them any? Judging from the recent con- 
gestion at Galveston, Texas, it would appear that the 
people of the Lone Star state would have fared far bet- 
ter had they not been supplied with quite so many cars 
all at one time. Former Governor Higgins of New York. 


in vetoing a reciprocal demurrage bill passed by the 
legislature of that state accompanied his veto with a 
message, dated May 29, 1906, in which he called atten- 


tion to the United States supreme court decision in the 
Texas reciprocal demurrage case and to the fact that 
the principal railroads in New York state were interstate 
roads, concluding his message with these words: 

“This bill would so discriminate against the local lines 
that it would serve only to disappoint those whom it is 
intended to benefit. (Signed) Frank W. Higgins, 

P “Governor.” 

While the average number of miles a freight car trav- 
els is deplorably below what it ought to be, yet the re- 
sponsibility for this low average is not with the actual 
transportation, but rather with the stagnation and anti- 
quated methods at both ends of the line. These methods 
ought to be corrected, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission says the railroads have it in their power to cor- 
rect them, but power and wisdom are not always synony- 
mous. Whenever railroads attempt to exercise the power 
the commission credits them with possessing, by curtail- 
ing free privileges which cause cur shortage, that part 
of the public which happens to be affected by the action 
proposed is: immediately up in arms, and declaring with 
voice and pen that the octopus is about to devour them 
and the general public swallow their poisinous harangue 
with a single gulp. For instance, is there any reason on 
earth why lumbermen should ship their commodity to 
Podunk for distribution and then reconsign it after they 
have found a customer in Halifax or elsewhere, when 
by that process they cause a car to be in service with 
one shipment long enough to have accommodated two or 
three? A mere intimation on the part of the railroads 
that they will charge you something for such reconsign- 
ments brings forth a flood of opposition and a threat of 
adverse legislation. 

Hampering Measures. 
shortage of equipment will be overcome 
without the assistance or hindrance of 
unnatural laws. So long as the public repose faith in a 
fallacy, such as so-called reciprocal demurrage is, just 
so long will they fail to take proper steps toward a real 
remedy for the present distress. If penalizing laws are 
persisted in, charging for impossibilities and other legis- 
lation of a _ persecuting character is enacted railroads 
will be unable, to secure money with which to make nec- 
essary and contemplated additions and improvements, 
As you know many of them are now borrowing at 5 and 


The present 
either with or 


6 percent on short-time notes, and as business men 
you also know they will not long continue such make- 
shift arrangements. Unless there is speedy reaction 


from the extreme and seemingly relentless punishment to 
which railroads have been subjected through a clamor- 
ous and unenlightened public opinion, the present era of 
prosperity will vanish. and there will then be no car 
shortage. I do not believe you gentlemen desire to set- 
tle the matter in that way, but that through car per- 
formance you will solve the problem of car supply. If 
you have been among those who sit idly by and say 
“sick ‘em!"’ and exercise no prudence or forethought in 
regard to their own facilities and are expecting legisia- 
tion to make freight cars, which heretofore have been 
made of steel and wood, you have been but the victims 
of an iridescent dream, and I kindly invite you and your 
associates to come down off your pedestal and seek a 
conference with your suffering railroad brethren. You 
will find them at least equally interested in this subject 
with yourselves, with the added burden of obligations and 
responsibilities which do not weigh upon you and which 
your readily suggested law ignores. They will meet yon 
frankly and openly and will gladly and heartily join you 
in ~ eee of the question “What must we do to be 
saved, 
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CLOSING SESSIONS OF THE KENTUCKY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ANNUAL. 


Officers for the Coming Year Elected by Acclamation—Interesting Paper on Association Work— Convention Concluded with Everybody Well Satisfied. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5.—The second session of the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers was opened this (Tuesday) afternoon by a paper 
and a discussion on lien laws by James Quarles, an 
attorney of Louisville. Mr. Quarles reviewed the his- 
tory of lien law development in Kentucky and then 
made an exhaustive interpretation of the present lien 
laws of the state. His talk enabled the lumbermen 
to get definite light on many intricate points of the 
law in its application under varying conditions. At 
the conclusion of his talk a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Quarles, 

Next E. 8S. Nail, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, Mansfield, Ohio, made a 
talk on mutual insurance. Mr. Nail was heartily ap- 
plauded and also tendered a rising vote of thanks. 

The ‘*Retailer’s Costs and Profits’? was discussed 
at some length in’a paper by George 8. Chowning, of 
Shelbyville, Ky. There was considerable discussion 
following Mr. Chowning’s paper, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 

Morning Session, February 6. 

The morning session was not called to order until 
about 11:30. The president appointed a committee on 
nominations, consisting of A. N. Struck, C. H. Sherrill 
and T. E. Ruby. Then came the regular program, the 
first thing on which was a spicy paper on mail order 
houses and the antidote by C. W. Roark, of Green- 
ville, Ky. Following Mr. Roark’s paper there was 
about an hour’s lively diseussion between Roark, 
Elliott and other members and members of the whole- 
sale sash and door trade present. It cleared the air, 
and was one of the most valuable hours of the meet- 
ing. At the close of the discussion the nominating 
committee made its report, slating officers and di- 
rectors, who were elected by acclamation, as follows: 

Cc. W. Roark, Greenville Milling Company, Greenville, 
ae E. Tomlinson, Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Winchester, vice president. ae 

Henry Koehler, Henry Koehler & Co., Louisville, treas- 
“3. Ceow Taylor, Louisville, secretary. 


New Board of Directors. 


W. K. Hall, Fulton. 

Cc. W. Taylor, Beaver Dam. 

I. N. Combs, Combs Lumber Company, Lexington. 

George Tomlinson, of Winchester, Ky., was down for 
a talk on the lumberman and the contractor, but was 
prevented from being present by illness in his family. 
A copy of his paper was forwarded, however, which 
was read and proved very interesting. After the new 
president was installed there were a few short talks 
on various features of association work, after which 
the meeting adjourned for dinner. 

Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the winding 
up of unfinished routine business and a round table 
talk on association work by J. Crow Taylor, which was 
substantially as follows: 

Lumbermen’s Associations. 


The lumber business is the one we are specifically 
interested in, and while it would take a long time to tell 
of the good work that has been done by associations we 
ean see at a glance many of the beneficial effects. By 
organizing associations manufacturers of lumber were 
enabled to formulate and put into practice specifications 
for the measurement, grading and inspection of lumber, 
and thus brought some semblance of order out of chaos. 
Of course we realize that none of these things is per- 
fect, and we have disputes and claims notwithstanding 
all the amendments and work that has been done. Yet, 
just try to picture to yourself where we would have 
been in the lumber business without some standard 
rules of this kind. How would you go about ordering 
lumber?. How would you know what to order and what 
to keep in stock? It is bad enough as it is. The assort- 
ment the trade requires and the things customers keep 
calling for that you have not got are even distracting at 
times now, but consider what it might have been with 
no established standard, and then you may realize the 
fact that if the associations of lumber manufacturers 
had done nothing else than establish rules and specifica- 
tions the result would amply repay them and us for the 
expense required to do the work. But the association 
has brought other results, as you know. It has made lumber 
stable enough withal so that you can buy it, carry it 
and realize on it as an asset as readily as almost any 
article of commerce. This, though, was merely a sec- 
ondary result of the establishing of grades and specifica- 
tions. The making of the uniform concrete and tangible 
descriptions for standard stock so that the buyer or 
seller wherever located, wherever buying, could Know 
just what he was figuring on. 

Best Method of Work. 

The method of association work that counts for most 
is wide open association work. Generally speaking asso- 
ciation work may be classed under two heads—open and 
closed. Closed associations include those in which spe- 
cific agreements are entered into touching prices, terri- 
tory or other matters pertaining to the trade, and on 
which the aim is not to allow the public to be informed. 
There are many of this kind. and some of them have 
done good, no doubt. The ultimate trend of such asso- 
ciations, however, is toward the goal which is generally 
expressed in the term ‘‘trust.’”. They may and probably 
have done some good temporarily to people in the trade, 
but the evils attendant on such associations and agree- 
ments are so many and so far reaching that some pretty 
rigid laws have been passed, and of late efforts have 
been made to enforce them. It is not the legal aspect 
I desire to enter into, though, so much as to try and 
point the fact that, strange as it may seem, it is true 
nevertheless that a body of men will do more and work 
together for the general good more harmoniously without 
,uny specific agreement than they will tied up in an iron- 
clad contract with forfeits attached. I can cite you an 
instance to illustrate this point. There was here in this 
city, and probably is yet, an association formed by trans- 
portation companies and armed with authority to inspect 
the books of any agent of any road in the territory to 
see that no rebating or rate cutting was done. Notwith- 


standing all this and the perfect supervision they had 
over the expense bills, enough rebating developed in 
time to call for a sitting by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which was followed by indictments by the 
grand jury and some pretty heavy fines. The point to it 
is, that no matter how elaborate a contract you may tie 
a man up in, if he desires to break it he will find some 
way to do it, and it is a singular fact that the minute 
you tie a man up in a contract with forfeit attached it 
seems to engender in him a desire to break away from 
it. There is something irritating about the feeling that 
one has to do a thing, whereas, if the element of com- 
pulsion were removed he would probably do the thing 
voluntarily. 
Benefits to Retail Dealers. 

But to get down to the specific matter of association 
work as applied to retail lumber dealers. The thing we 
naturally want to know about is, what benefits can an 
association offer to the retailers of this state, and what 
should the main object of the association work be? I am 
reminded right here that in my rounds during the year, 
at least one man sprung the question on me of what he 
could get for his money. He seemed to be uncertain as 
to whether or not he could get in return a tangible 
value equivalent to the cost of membership. I said: 
“Suppose that every man had looked at the matter that 
way; suppose there had never been a retailers’ associa- 
tion formed anywhere? How many millmen and how 
many wholesalers do you suppose would respect the 
retailer and protect you in your trade?’ He said he did 
not know, but he did not expect that very many of them 
would. That I consider is of itself sufficient answer to 
the question. The retailers of Kentucky have enjoyed 
for years benefits resulting from the efforts of other 
retailers’ associations. Through their efforts the mill- 
men and wholesalers have learned that it is beneficial to 
them as well as to the retailer to protect the retailer 
in his trade, and this state has been getting some of 
these benefits. But to get this in full measure and to 
get other benefits that accrue from association work it 
is essential that you have an association of your own, 
and that you may get the best out of your association it 
is manifestly in order to discuss methods as they might 
apply specifically to association work in this state on the 
part of the retail lumbermen. 


Principal Purposes of Associations. 

The first object of most retailers’ associations is to 
safeguard the business of the retailer against encroach- 
ment, especially on the part of those of whom he is a 
customer, and to promote in every practical way along 
these lines the general welfare of the retail lumber 
business, not only now but in its future prosperity. 

Another purpose of retail lumber dealers’ associations, 
and a good one, too, is to furnish the means for a sort 
of advance course in business methods. A course of 
lectures, so to speak. by the reading at the meetings of 
papers on different subjects by those who have made a 
marked success in specific lines, and from free discus- 
sions of these papers and points of interest suggested 
thereby. This is a feature that should be developed 
from year to year as we come to know each other’s 
strong points. Each man in his own way, and out of 
his peculiar individualities, develops ideas that the others 
may not know of. At the same time others are devel- 
oping ideas that will interest him. A free exchange of 
these ideas can but result in good to all, for be it known 
that information is one thing that you can give freely 
and still retain, retain what you have and receive more. 

Another thing that should be a part of each annual 
association meeting is to review business conditions, 
that we may all get a better knowledge of what is 
going on and what the outlook ahead offers. To this 
might be added as either a side issue or a special sub- 
ject, thoughts on how one might enlarge the business in 
his community. That is, how to build his business big- 
ger without going and taking his neighbors’ business. 
In other words, how to develop the demand for what he 
has to sell. There is room for fruitful work on this sub- 
ject. There is always room to encourage people to 
build new homes, and better homes, and it is one of the 
most laudable undertakings that one could choose. The 
home builder is the backbone of the nation, and as the 
world prospers its safety lies largely in putting its pros- 
perity into the building of homes and the improvement 
of their surroundings. Every lumberman can and should 
lend a hand toward promoting sentiment of this kind. 
and it is to his interest as a business man as well as 
to his credit as a public spirited citizen to do so. More- 
over, you will then have the satisfaction of knowing and 
feeling, as we do now, and did when we drew up the 
constitution and bylaws of this association, that you 
are doing what is right, you are transgressing no law, 
yvour actions and your sayings are wide open to every- 
body who cares to listen, and in the end you feel happier 
and are better business men and more upright citizens. 

Mr. Taylor’s talk was well received and at the close 
of this session the meeting adjourned and everybody 
prepared to go home, feeling that Kentucky has made 
a record in association work the first year and that 
though it is young and not so very big yet, it will 
show up well in accomplishment alongside of any asso- 
ciation going. 

The board of directors held an executive session fol- 
lowing the regular meeting and put the machinery of 
the association in shape for the present year’s work. 

For the evening of February 6 the wholesalers in 
attendance took the visiting ladies to the theater. 
They didn’t give the originally planned en masse 
theater party, but permitted the. ladies present to 
select theaters they: preferred and provided them with 
tickets. 

Additional Attendance. 

Cc. M. Clark, Swan-Day Lumber Company, Clay City. 

Lee Oldham, Madisonville Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Madisonville. 

Cc. H. Sherrill, Sherrill-Russell Lumber Company, Pa- 
ducah. 

E. H. Ellicott, Capital Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Frankfort. i 

Olaf Anderson, Southern Planing Mill, Louisville. 

Ww. Garland, Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, Louisville. 

W. P. Shepherdson, Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, Louisville. 

J. N. Boston, Marion. 

L. A. Baker, Wood, Dickerson & Co., Birmingham, 


Ala. 
The Annual Banquet. 


The annual banquet was a pronounced success. 
There was just about an even hundred gathered 
around the board in the big dining room of the Louis- 
ville hotel at 7:30 p.m. February 5. The tables had 
been decorated and the gathering was brightened by 


the presence of twenty-five ladies and a general feel- 
ing of good fellowship. With the coming of cigars 
President Combs, who was by virtue of his office toast- 
master of the occasion, introduced Fred Gernert, of 
Louisville, to bid the visitors weleome. Now there is 
one thing Gernert has a faculty for to a marked de- 
gree, and that is for making a happy speech. There 
is no use to try to tell all he said because it would 
have to have his accent and delivery to make it 
seem the same anyhow, but he covered himself with 
glory and made everybody do two things—laugh and 
feel good. One thing he did specifically, though, was 
that there be no confusing of our association with 
that of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association, which 
name carries the same initials but an entirely different 
business from that of retailing lumber. Both are 
prominent in Kentucky, but there is no question about 
which one should have the most pride in belonging to. 

A response on behalf of the association was made 
by C. H. Sherrill, of Paducah, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself as the orator of the association. 
Mr. Sherrill acquitted himself with honors, as he 
always does. Mr. Sherrill incidentally took a few 
pokes at George W. Schmidt. After Schmidt had de- 
fended himself C. W. Roark told a chicken story. In 
a little while H. Green Garrett, of Clay City, matched 
it with the story of a chicken coop which he had had 
a retail lumberman build and from the cost of whieh 
he computed that a five-room cottage would cost him 
$65,000. With this evidence out of his own experience 
he felt there was no question but what the retail lum- 
bermen in Kentucky were getting some profit out of: 
their business—enough, in fact, to make a manufac- 
turer turn green with envy. Incidentally he got even 
with this same retailer when he sold the retailer 
another car of lumber. But that’s another story. And 
there were lots of other stories. And among those 
who participated in their telling were George 8S. 
Chowning, E. 8. Nail, J. N. Day, A. D. Jett, Dayton 
Castleman, Ed O’Hara, W. K. Hall, Henry Koehler, A. 
B. Peters, Len Herndon, C. P. Hall, O. D. Haskett, J. 
D. Farley, Harry Roy, Paul Higgins and several others. 
Interspersed among these were some pretty good ones 
from Toastmaster Combs. There were too many of 
them to remember. It was a jolly evening and every- 
body felt happy when Mr. Combs adjourned the ses- 
sion about 10:30 p. m. 





BILL TO EQUALIZE STANDARD OF SCALING. 


Baneoor, ME., Feb. 9.—Long standing differences be- 
tween the upriver woodsmen and the lumber manu- 
facturers on the Penobscot river are expected to reach 
a climax in the near future, when a bill designed to 
equalize the standard of scaling comes up for action 
in the Maine legislature. Lack of uniformity in the 
measurement of logs at the upper and lower ends of 
the river has been the source of many disputes. be- 
tween the conflicting interests for years, and the 
operators who cut the logs in the woods assert that 
the difference has been greatly to their disadvantage. 
The bill drawn provides for a standard of scaling 
which, its promoters claim, will be a protection to the 
operators in the woods, and will at the same time give 
a fair margin of profit to the millmen who handle the 
logs in the lower reaches of the river. 

The operators assert that in the woods logs are 
measured by one scale, while when the logs get down 
river they are measured by another scale, which causes 
a shrinkage amounting to from 20 to 30 percent. This, 
it is said, has often meant ruin for the small operator, 
as he was obliged to pay stumpage on the scale made 
in the woods and was forced to sell at the shrunken 
valuation fixed by the boom scale. On the other hand, 
it is asserted that the manufacturers or millmen have 
been gainers by the boom scaling system, as they have 
been able to buy by that seale and to sell the finished 
product by an increased seale. The bill as drawn pro- 
vides for a registry office at Bangor, which shall have 
a record of the scale of all logs, both in the woods and 
at the boom and at all dams or other places along the 
river where a scale is made. It further provides for a 
board of arbitration to settle all disputes over scale 
which may arise between operators and others. 





NEW INTEREST OF WELL KNOWN CONCERN. 
The Buffalo Hardwood ‘umber Company, well 


_ known to the trade as a manufacturer and wholesale 


dealer in hardwoods at Buffalo, N. Y., has established 
a large plant for the manufacture of glued up veneer 
stock. This factory is thoroughly modern and equipped 
with all of the uptodate machinery and appliances of 
approved pattern for doing this class of work, which 
puts the company in position to furnish superior goods 
upon short notice. The principal output will be veneer 
tops, fronts and panels of all woods, but it also will 
be well equipped tor furnishing quartered oak, hem- 
lock, figured birch and other woods cut to lengths 
joined and tapered to required widths and ready for 
the glue room. The veneer business which the Buf- 
falo Hardwood Lumber Company has in contemplation 
will put it in the market as one of the largest buyers 
of wormy chestnut and of rotary cut and sawed and 
sliced veneers in the United States. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company enjoys an 
excellent reputation both in the local and outside 


-.trade and its new enterprise is sure to be a success. 
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“THE MODEL RETAIL YARD,” AND HOW IT MAY BE ATTAINED BY THE DEALER. 


Paper by President Carroll F. Sweet, of the Michigan Association, Which Created Great Interest and Much Discussion. 


The subject “The Model Retail Yard’ is impracticable. 
The modei retail yard for a city is mot the model retail 
yard tor the country. The model retail yard for the out- 
skirts of a city is not the model yard for a central loca- 
tion. 

We have become uptcdate, some of us because of innate 
opposition to be.ng considered behind; others, because com- 
petitors entered’ the field, who located their yards more 
advantageously than ours, built better sheds than ours, 
piled tneir stock so that it was more accessible than ours, 
and were a little smarter, or at least more uptodate in their 
buying and selling and in their collecting. No one of us 
has the model retail yard. Each one of us has some item 
a little better than the rest. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to define “The Model 
Retail Yard.” ts purpose is to arouse among you a dis- 
cussion, with the hcpe and expectation that everyone of us 
will profit thereby. I have divided this subject into several 
parts and will take these up one by one, so that we may 
not have too broad a proposition to handle all at once, and 
we may be more pointed in our remarks on account of the 
narrower subject matter before us. 


Location of the Retail Yards. 


There is no model way of deciding the very first question 
in connection with a retail yard.~ I'he first question is, 
will a retail yard in any particular vicinity pay? Everyone 
must decide that for himself, after looking over the local 
conditions. When this is decided; we reach the subject of 
“Location.” Some of the attributes of the model location 
are the same for country roads as for city yards. A situa- 
tion on a main thoroughfare is desirable for both. A loca- 
tion in such close proximity to the railroad as to warrant 
sidetracks in the yard itseif is desirable for both. In the 
country easy access to a sound banking institution is help- 
ful. in the city the question of location becomes a more 
delicate matter in proportion to size of the city. A location 
toward the central part of a city usually admits of more 
prompt deliveries and is usually more accessible to the 
building public. And yet, as the city grows, the center is 
built up, and “the building operations are getting farther 
and farther away from this centrally located, yard. When 
a city reaches a population of 100,000 or more it ordinarily 
extends six to eight miles from north to south and as far 
from east to west. Your building operations being toward 
the edges of town necessitate all long hauls from your cen- 
trally located yard. 


Points About Stock. 


The next step after the location is decided on is on the 
general appearance of the yard and the care of the stock. 
‘hese two questions are complementary in the general way 
that stock properly cared for presents a good appearance. 
Personally 1 am a great believer in sheds. If wholesalers 
could be depended upon (and I speak feelingly, as I am 
rather intimately connected with the wholesale business)— 
I say, if they could be depended upon to always ship stock 
which is dry I would be in favor of having the entire yard 
under roof. I am in favor of two-story sheds. Regardless 
of the amount of hight allowed above ten feet in a one- 
story shed, it is hard to make your men pile the lumber 
higher than that, or at least pile it respectably. A two- 
story shed requires no more roof than a one-story. An 
11-foot down stairs and a 9-foot up, with doors twelve feet 
high and four feet wide, leaves more bins for the separation 
of the different kinds, grades, lengths, widths etc.—plenty 
of opportunity to handie easily from either up or down 
stairs through the door, and costs very little extra. The 
sheds should be located with a railroad switch on one side 
and a driveway on the other; or, in the event of a double 
shed, a driveway through the center and railroad switches 
on both sides. From experience, I believe sheds are never 
built originally to sustain the weight which they are sooner 
or later called upon to bear, and with this idea in mind, 
a separation between the supports of the roof and sides 
of the building and the supports of the first and second 
floors is desirable, because with these separated breaking 
of the joists from overloading in no way affects the building 
proper, with the resultant leaky roofs etc. Of course, an 
entirely shedded yard would require no fencing. Unless an 
unshedded yard is in so model a location as to be either 
without neighbors or with absolutely honest neighbors it 
should be fenced. Not with a fence so tight and high that 
people cannot see the attractiveness of the inside, but with 
a fence that will make the pilfering of a board so arduous 
a task that the ordinary laziness of mankind will prefer to 
pay the 50 percent. Compactness without crowding necessi- 
tates fewer steps for everyone connected with the business, 
and makes the entire stock easier of inspection by a _pros- 
-pective customer. Many yards will pile no lumber without 
sticking it. Others bulk all their stock. They say it takes 
less room and closes up the shake in hemlock. I do not 
believe that.the demand for lumber for the last two years 
has allowed it to get sufficiently dry in the hands of the 
wholesaler to warrant bulking the stock. 


Knowledge of Stock and Customers. 


The care of stock is so closely linked with the next sub- 
division as to leave almost no break. Let me take up next 
“The Knowledge of Stock and the Knowing of Customers.” 
If your yard is compact, yet divided according to kinds of 
lumber, it is easysto locate any particular item, and if you 
are systematic in refilling an empty hole with the same 
kind of lumber that filled it before it is easy to know 
whether you have it or not. The knowing of customers is 
a personal matter, and one dependent upon the ability of 
the retail lumber dealer to read human nature, and his 
experience along this line. So often customers come to the 
yard who are entirely unknown that it is impossible for 
anyone to extend them credit without error, if one relies 
solely upon his own ability to judge mankind. I am a 
great believer in commercial agencies. For while they do 
not guarantee their information, it is to their interest to 
have this information correct. A repetition of unreliable 
information would very quickly deplete the subscription list 
of the commercial agency. If an unknown customer comes, 
he either buys only a little stock which he takes away with 
him (in which event he should certainly pay cash), or he 
places an order for a bill, the delivery of which should be 
delayed until his business methods and financial responsibili- 
ties can be locked up through a reliable source of informa- 
tion. 

Necessity of Advertising. 


Publicity means advertising. The extent and direction 
which this advertising takes are matters not only of per- 
sonal judgment but of local conditions. I have heard that 
there are city organizations and district organizations, the 
latter embracing several towns in the same vicinity, where 
one price is maintained and no variation is allowed. I am 
not familiar with such a state of affairs and do not know 
that I have been credibly informed. If anywhere such a 
condition exists it is possible that advertising is not neces- 
sary. I cannot understand, however, how, if competitors 
sell at exactly the same price, either one is going to increase 
his business without making his yard better known than 
his competitor’s. Making it better known is advertising. 
Advertising for country yards seems almost uncalled for. 
The customers of these Fey in the majority of cases not 
only know the yards and all about them but the proprietor 
is “Hello, Bill!’ Surely with such a condition of familiarity 
advertising expense would be a sewer—everything going out 


and nothing coming in. But with a city yard it is different. 
lt is impossine 10 a comparativeiy sarge city to be on 
familiar terms with more taan a small percentage of cus- 
tomers. in a city, too, instead of one or two retail yards 
there are a dozen. When it is known that a man contem- 
piates putting up a buiiding he is pursued, hounded and 
his life made miserable by the representatives of the various 
retail yards. (These representatives are nothing but walk- 
ing advertisements, when used in this capacity.) A yard 
can neither be satisfied to merely retain its oid customers 
nor to merely hunt for new ones; it must do both. Of 
course in a city the building contractors are the retail lum- 
bermen’s best friends. Increase in the business of one is 
increase in the business of the other, and vice versa. The 
owner who buys one or two bills has done all that. you 
can reasonably expect of him. The probability is that unless 
he lives to be a very old man, the lumber which you have 
sold him constructs a bouse that will last as long as he 
needs it. (In this reference to the durability of lumber I 
am forced to except No. 2 hemlock.) Advertising consists 
of keeping your name before the puplic. One of the least 
expensive and perhaps most effective ways of doing this is 
to put signs on the various buildings that you are furnishing 
the lumber for, stating that you are furnishing that lumber. 
In that way your lumber advertises itself, and these signs 
cost 2 cents apiece. 


Success in Handling Lumber. 


For the last couple of. years it has not been a difficult 
matter to sell lumber. The secret of success has been in 
the buying of it and in the receiving of it after it was 
bought. ‘the advances in prices, though not unexpected, 
have been unexpectedly rapid, unexpectedly great and have 
remained unexpectedly firm. It is a hard matter to gage 
the market. If a man were born with his foresight equal to 
his aftersight none of us would be here today. We would 
have no interest in associations. We would have two hard 
jobs—the jobs that peculiarly belong to the millionaire. I 
do not believe that any retail lumber dealer, without more 
capital than he needs in his legitimate business, should buy 
for speculation. It is bad policy. Although there may be 
occasions when his purchase turns out very remuneratively, 
it is as often, and perhaps oftener, that some singular freak 
happens to the market and with apparently no excuse in 
the world the investment which he has made costs some 
money. Had this money been used to discount some of his 
bills, for example, he would have been nothing out and 
would have been 2 percent ahead. Perhaps one of the most 
common questions in connection with buying is whether to 
order from the salesmen or direct from the house. If you 
like the salesmen and have treated them pretty squarely I 
should advise buying from them. They know you better 
than their house knows you. If they have any “snaps” to 
offer their friends get the benefit. If the house has any 
snap to offer it goes out in the form of a circular letter 
to their entire mailing list. If you respond more quickly 
than some other of their customers you win. 

New kinds of forest products are being constantly devel- 
oped and it is up to us to keep our eyes and ears open for 
any information along this line that we can possibly gather. 
The actual receiving of our lumber, after it is bought and 
shipped, depends to a considerable extent upon our yard 
foreman. Honesty is his first reyuisite. His knowledge of 
lumber may exceed even that of the proprietor, but if he 
is not trustworthy and reliable how inestimable is the 
damage he can do and the loss he can cause us! We can 
teach him lumber and show him our methods of doing 
business if he has a reasonable amount of common sense. 
If he is not lazy or indifferent he will profit by our teach- 
ing. It is the question of getting what we buy. When the 
market is going down we get it all right, but a descending 
market seems now to be not only a thing of the past but 
of the so remote past that only we oldest retailers can 
remember such a condition of affairs. Consequently we 
must deal with a rising market. 


The Vulnerable Spot. 


Right here is where you touch the most vulnerable spot, 
the relation between wholesaler and retailer. The question 
is, which is the model course to pursue? You buy one car 
or a dozen cars of lumber when you get a seemingly low 
price—you buy this lumber because you want it. You don’t 
want it six or eight months hence—you want it now. 
Prices advance. ‘The wholesaler can make $1 or more a 
thousand by reselling to someone else the stock that right- 
fully belongs to you. Avarice gets the better of fair deal- 
ing. He can fill your order later on—if you don’t cancel 
it; and he secretly hopes you will cancel it. You expect the 
lumber. He writes you that he cannot get a car to load it 
in. Sometimes this is true—not always. He answers your 
second or third letter of complaint on delay by saying fiat 
an accident happened to his machinery which shut him 
down for several days. Then he gets a spell of rain. Gen- 
tlemen, if all the rain fell that wholesalers try to make 
you believe falls it would be impossible to draw any line 
between the waters of the Atlantic and those of the Pacific 
ocean. Understand me, the above are all good, valid and 
honest excuses at times, but they are overworked. While 
this correspondence is going on you need your lumber worse 
every day. Finally it comes. A day of thanksgiving is 
prociaimed. You open the car, take out a few pieces. There 
must be some mistake; that is at least a grade poorer than 
you ordered! You wire him for an explanation. Back 
comes the answer: “Settle invoice as rendered, or we will 
move car.” You need what you bought, but a grade poorer 
would not be salable for you. You notify him to move the 
ear. He is satisfied. He applies that car on another order 
and your order he considers canceled. 


The Retailer’s Turn, 


Have you any redress? Yes, retailers, your turn is com- 
ing. Wait until the market goes down. How delightfully 
you can’ make this wholesaler bite the dust, and how you 
will revel.in it! But perhaps he doesn’t ship your car at 
all...He_ procrastinates..until.you have exhausted your 
supply of letter paper writing for it. You are obliged to 
replace the order elsewhere at an advanced price. Isn’t it 
aggravating? Isn’t it outrageous? What is your remedy? 
Gentlemen, I confess I do not know the answer. While 
none of us ever want to see anything but good times, we 
expect to, and then let the retail dealer remember the 
unfilled orders of the past years, and let him say to these 
wholesalers, as the assassins of the imperial Cesar, 
“Sic semper tyrannis!’’ So always to tyrants! But just 
one comment before I leave this subject. Too often these 
unscrupulous wholesalers, when depression comes, quote you 
a little lower price than do those wholesalers who have 
filled your orders in times of prosperity, even at a loss to 
themselves; and, retailers, too often you forget the dealings 
of the past. George Ross will give us a few points on this 


subject. 
Best Method of Selling. 


The model way of selling is to put a good legitimate 
pete on your lumber and induce your competitors to do 
ikewise. The cutthroat competition that in times past, 
perhaps even more than at present, has kept the retailer 
from making his just profits, is a shortsighted and thor- 
oughly nonsensical proposition with absolutely no excuse to 
sustain it. Cut prices do not stimulate building. High 
prices sometimies prevent or delay building, but rents etc. 
usually advance when lumber prices are high. Building is 


not contemplated until there is ‘some good reason for it, 
and a variation in lumber prices when all ether expenses 
in connection with a building are considered makes very 
little difference in the total cost. Selling at the beginning 
of a season to anyone his requirements for the entire 
season is not frequently done in the retail business and is 
poor policy. If prices go down your customer buys else- 
where, forgetting his part of the contract, and if prices 
advance you are held to your agreement. It is a case of 
tails he wins, heads you lose. In somé markets the regular 
building contractors are allowed a discount from the prices 
quoted to the consumers direct. While convincing arguments 
can be presented to show the reasonableness of such a dis- 
count I am of the opinion that the “Model Retail Yard’ 
has one price for all financially responsible customers. 


Details to Be Looked After. 


In connection with the selling end of the retail lumber busi- 
ness are Many matters of ofiice detail. Also the important 
question of deliveries. Promptness of delivery and the neat 
and careful piling up of the lumber when delivered to a job 
are most important features of the “Model Retail Yard.” 
Care in the entering of orders should of course be exercised 
to the fullest extent and sufficient carbon copies of the 
orders made to provide one original for the ottice and g@ne 
copy for the head of every department for whose attenfion 
the order calls. If orders are correctly entered less error 
is likely to be made in the delivery and orders received by 
customers different from the way they are placed are provyo- 
cative of kicks and trouble. 

Gentlemen, be so sure of your orders that you will 
never be compelled to ask this question. Triplicate team 
tickets are very advisable; one for the office, one for the 
teamster to return to the office after obtaining the cus- 
tomer’s signature and one to be left with the customer. This 
makes an almost irrevocable receipt. It would consume 
altogether too much of our time for me to take up all the . 
details in regard. to the bookkeeping, estimate blanks, advan- 
tages and disadvantages of single over double teams for 
delivery etc. when others are to discuss this matter who 
are, to say the least, as thoroughly posted on it as I 


Valuable Asset. 


In the collecting end, however, I want to impress upon 
you the valuable asset which we all have in the present 
lien law and the necessity of our taking extra care that the 
present legislature in no way detracts from it. While it is 
poor policy to sell any bill of lumber with the prospect of 
being obliged to put on a lien in order to collect the bill, 
yet we are all fallible, and this lien law prevents our losing 
so much as we otherwise would from the deceit and dishon- 
esty of others. Let me just suggest that it is a bad practice 
to go on contractors’ bonds etc. 


Outside Investments, 


The final subdivision of this discussion is “The Growth 
of the Model Ketail Yard.” I. mentioned above that specu- 
lation under such conditions that a loss would be at all 
crippling was foolish. The same is true of outside invest- 
ments. In the case, however, of a comparatively large city, 
outside investments in the form of branch retail yards are 
almost a necessity, but these shortly resolve themselves into 
other model retail yards and consequently should not 
directly qualify under the “outside investments.” Where 
the financial resources are such as to warrant outside 
investments, there is, of course, always the possibility to be 
considered of making a new and good customer out of any 
concern in which you are directly interested. 

A general interest in your town is an excellent trait in 
any business man. It brings him inte more prominence, 
and if he is the right kind of a man tends to increase his 
acquaintanceship and help his business. It is merely an- 
other form of advertising when you come right down to cold 
facts. ; 

Loaning to customers is a bad proposition. There may be 
exceptions to this, but as a rule it gives them a leverage 
on you which offsets the apparent leverage which it seems 
to give you on them. If your price and grades are right 
you will get their business without this leverage. If they 
do not succeed, you may have to sell them more lumber in 


-an effort to get out the money you have loaned them, and 


this usually results, I think you will admit, in your getting 
“stuck” thoroughly. 

Building houses for sale is another question governed 
largely by local conditions. It keeps your teams busy dur- 
ing the dull months and gives you a profitable outlet for 
your lumber, provided the demand for houses is good: But 
renting houses, when taxes, repairs, interest, insurance etc. 
are carefully figured up, is not ordinarily a remunerative 
game. “In building houses you can give work to contractors 
and consequently place them under a slight moral obligation 
to you, which may bring its reward. but if you build the 
houses yourself, you establish a competition with your con- 
tractor, and it is liable to operate against your retail lumber 
interests. 

Association Benefits. - 

The benefits of our association. This, in itself, is a very 
broad subject, and should not be belittled by being classed 
as a subdivision of ‘The Model Retail Yard.” How so 
many of our Michigan retail lumbermen can have the con- 
summate nerve to refuse to join this association, and let 
those of us who belong pay for the good results which they 
reap, is more than I can understand. It is true that for 
the last year, or thereabouts, the beneficial effects of this 
association have been much curtailed by the fear of anti- 
trust legislation; but, gentlemen, this is now up to us. 
We can maintain our association for its sociable features 
and for the possible moral effect which it may have on well 
meaning wholesalers, but is it not pretty expensive if that is 
the sum total of its benefits? 

An incendiary burns your yard. This news is quickly 
spread that you have been put out of business by fire, and 
if obtainable the incendiary’s name and picture are pub- 
lished and he gets his just dues for the crime. Is not the 
wholesaler who sells to your trade (no matter what his 
price) more slowly but just as surely putting you out of 
business? And is there any insurance to be collected in 
this latter case? What are we to do with these wholesalers? 
At this afternoon's meeting this question must be definitely 
settled. Gentlemen, it is up to you! 


PROSPECTIVE POLITICAL SUBDIVISION. 

According to a statement emanating from Portland, 
Ore., Spokane business men have begun agitation for 
the creation of a new state to embrace what is col- 
loquially known as the Inland Empire. This proposed 
state is to be called Lincoln and will include parts of 
eastern Oregon and Washington and the Panhandle of 
Idaho. A committee has been appointed by the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce to earry on this propaganda and 
if the state is formed Spokane will be the logical capital 
as it is about in the center of the territory to be in- 
cluded within the boundaries of Lincoln. Probably 
those behind the movement have considered the neces- 
sity of securing the consent of the people of the three 
states parts of whose territory is to be appropriated. 
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Saley at the Southwestern’s Annual— Pertinent and Impertinent Comments on Delegates— Line Yard Lore— Pointers on New 
Sheds—Opinions on Retail Trade—Sad Rhetorical and Other Eftects of Overwhelming Honors. 


Echoed from the Convention of the Southwestern. 


In point of numbers the attendance at this conven- 
tion was a record. Sixteen hundred badges went like the 
dew and how many people were in attendance never will 
be known. On any occasion of this character there are 
those who do not register and these never help to swell 
the official numerals. 

N. O. Waymire, Garfield-on-the-Arkansas, Kan., says 
he can listen to the call of the wild all the year, but 
when the black cat is scheduled to meow he packs his 
grip. At present he is out of the lumber business, but 
he begs leave to bear the relationship of brother-in-law 
to the association and every session found him an atten- 
tive listener. 

When the porter took the door case of L. C. Bricker, 
of the B. B. Lumber Company, to the second floor he 
said, ‘‘That fellah must have a heap o’ clo’s to carry 
such a suit case as that.’’ 

Ed Miner, Bethany, Mo., was as full of besom as ever, 
He and his brother, Will, of Ridgway, came as a: pair, 
and in company with them was a manager of one of 
their yards, who says that when he engaged with Miner 

*& Frees the first instruction he received was to read 
this department regularly. And of course he is now 
a manager for your life. ? 

From the political atmosphere of Jefferson City, Mo., 
came Dr. Ott and Ed Hogg, two live wires, an expres- 
sion that several hundred years hence will be found in 
the classics. The bump of combatativeness is large on 
the heads of both, but they are too wise to engage in 
any prolonged scrap. Occasionally they raise their 
hands against each other, and then seeing the foolish- 
ness of it throw the battle ax over the fence and pull 
again in brotherly harness. 

P. A. Gates, manager for the Texas Lumber Com- 
pany, Joplin, Mo., has advertising ideas. He uses the 
local papers and says they beat a solicitor out of sight, 
as while the latter is talking to one man the ad in the 
paper is a thing of many tongues and is using them 
all at the same time. He advertised a bargain counter 
which he calls the best hit he has made in the advertis- 
ing line. Stocks in Joplin are not heavy and the out- 
look for business is excellent. 

I met A. Schoppenhorst, Higginsville, Mo., in the 
lobby and by the time I could write his name he was 
on the other side of the room. 

I had not before seen Henry Cadle, Bethany, Mo., at 
a convention since the days of the old National. Mr. 
Cadle was president of that association, that showed 
all the others the way and stood up for the association 
principle when to do so required backbone. 


Told by Line Yard People. 


Under supervision of L. V. Graham, manager of the 
retail department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, seventy-five of the local managers held 
meetings at the Midland and afterward were banqueted. 
Mr. Graham has found it beneficial to bring the man- 
agers together for an exchange of ideas and a general 
discussion regarding yard management. The consensus 
of opinion was that the outlook for trade for the com- 
ing year is as bright as was that of a year ago. 

J. W. Nicely, of the North Missouri Lumber Com- 
pany, headquarters in Hannibal, Mo., reports a fine 
trade in that city with its 20,000 population and three 
yards. This company has thirteen yards, with not a bit 
of superstition regarding the number. In volume of 
“trade 1905 and the following year ran along in about 
the same channel. 

Tom Arnold, Wichita, Kan., manager of the line of 
the Rock Island Lumber & Coal Company, not long 






































“A heap of clothes.” 





ago acquired some fame by buying 14,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine for his yards. ‘‘I felt it was the time to 
buy,’’ said Mr. Arnold. The line has consisted of 
twenty-seven yards and five additional ones have been 
purchased which will be checked in the coming week. 
J. H. Foresman, in charge of the 100 or more yards 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, regards the out- 
look for 1907 as good. He thinks that.the.dealers went 
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“He ordered a bargain counter.” 


into 1906 with expectations pitched too high and conse- 
quently they were not realized. Stocks are generally 
low. 

A year ago W. A. Alexander, Everest, Kan., with six 
yards, was on crutches and could not have kicked if. he 
had wanted to, but now he says he has no kick coming. 
For five years his volume of trade has not varied 2 
percent. 

E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, recently bought seven yards 
of Brinson & Patterson, one in Missouri, the others 
in Indian territory, which gives him ten in all. As a 
line yard manager he no doubt will feel at home, as 


- from 1880 to 1890 he managed twenty-two yards in 


Kansas for 8. A. Brown & Co. Trade has been excellent 
in St. Louis, but Mr. Robinson says the dealers have 
not been good to themselves. 


Not Otherwise Classified. 


On reaching the Coates entrance, loaded down with 
my grip, little Dutch typewriter, diamonds and the 
great thoughts which were to be let loose during the 
convention, J. M. McClanahan, Oklahoma City, with the 
Fourche River Lumber Company, was there to open the 
door for me. 

Former President Rogers developed a good presiding 
voice during his reign. 

One of the first suggestions of President Johns was 
that the members of the association should attend the 
sessions. It appears to be easy for many of them to 
get shunted from the main track, visit in the lobby, or 
go sight seeing around the city. 

No exhibits this year were permitted in the hotel 
lobby. 

Early every morning from my room at the hotel a 
couple of roosters were heard a block away. Of course 
a rooster is a rooster and he will crow when he has a 
mind to, but if they had not gone to bed earlier than I 
did they would not be awake crowing at that hour. 

One point is clear—the Southwestern association is 
not afraid to give it to the politicians straight from 
the shoulder. 

The old black cow was asked about more than two 
dozen times, and there were solemn faces when the 
information was given that owing to the natural limit 
of cow life she cannot be expected to inhabit the earth 
much longer. 


If I had Nels Darling’s voice, brains and mimic power - 


he might go to blazes with his sash and door plant in 
Oklahoma City. N. S. Darling is now president and 
manager of this institution, his brother, H. W., of 
Wichita, of cypress fame, holding the position of vice 
president, I believe. 

Every year in attendance at these meetings is a bunch 
of young men whose faces are unknown to the old 
timers. As a rule they are the sons of dealers who will 
hold the helm of the craft of trade when the fathers 
shall have retired or passed on. 

Secretary Gorsuch gave a sigh of relief when the 
thing was over. 


News Rather Out of the Usual. 

Fine business last year and the finest prospect ever, 
was the way J. T. Nichalay, Abilene, Kan., put it.. Rice, 
Johntz & Nicholay have formed and are operating the 
Rice-Johntz-Nicholay Wholesale Grocery Company. A. 
W. Rice was an attendant and still owns the beautiful 
little pacer with which, when I was in Abilene, we went 
out and beat an express train. 

George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City, mingled for a day 
with the crowd in the lobby. Never had such a trade as 
in 1906 come his way. Mr. Merrill is president of the 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which has a 
membership of 400 yards and includes 90 percent of the 
Utah dealers. In the state are seven local associations. 
Salt Lake City is claimed to have a population of 80,000 
and eight and ten story office buildings will go up the 
present year. 

Douglas J. Landers was the only dealer from that 


. Tattling town, Springfield, Mo., the others having fallen 


by the wayside and withdrawn from the association. 

E. W. Thiele, Hanover, Kan., is receiving yellow pine 
that was bought in July. He has enjoyed a good busi- 
ness, with no likelihood of its ending. 

The sales of a dealer in a one yard Kansas town for 
1906 were $47,000, with a stock that would not exceed 
in value $7,000. Mighty few of you turn your stock 
over as many timés as that. Should I name the town 
I am afraid that some other fellow might immediately 
have an eye on it. 

On the way from the hotel to the Casino J. H. Fores- 
man said he would wager me—it does not matter what 
—that on the tick of the watch at 10, the time appointed 
for R. A. Long to speak, the latter. would be there. On 
entering the hall we could not count to exceed a dozen 
people, but on the front seat sat Mr. Long. The moral 
is that Mr. Long is a man who is on time. 

Knobnoster, Mo., is a town of 1,500 population and 
the only yard is owned by B. F. Summers, who carries a 
stock that ranges in value from $15,000 to $18,000. Mr. 
Summers will buy a mimeograph and invite the other 
business men to join him in advertising the town. I 
said something in the convention about advertising, and 
while it fell, as I expected it would, upon a large area of 
sandy soil, the live, uptodate dealers threw up their 
hats and hurrahed. 

It having been reported that Arthur McGavie was to 
take charge of a Chicago catalog house’s Kansas City 
sash and door department he says he wants his friends to 
know to the contrary, as he is not of that breed of eats. 
He has engaged with the Farley & Loetscher Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dubuque. 

J. E. Waddill, Kirksville, Mo., is still interested in 
two yards in the state, but his principal business is 
banking. 

Dan G. Saunders dispensed flowers, as has been his 
custom at these conventions. His son, D. G. Saunders, 
exhibited a recent invention of his, an envelope sealing 
machine that has a capacity of 15,000 an hour, excelling 
in both capacity and quality of work any machine that 
heretofore has been placed on the market. 

J. N. McCreery, St. Louis, when coming from the 
theater Wednesday night, slipped and fell on the ice 
and for a while was unconscious. 


Pertaining to New Sheds. 


R. 8. Lewis, manager for the C. J. Harris Lumber 
Company, Moberly, Mo., is proud of the enclosed shed 
that is being built for it. It is 145x175 feet, with 266 
compartments, three alleys, 24 feet wide, and one en- 
trance, it being the intention that no one shall go in 
or out of the shed unseen. The office is 16x60 féet. The 
company has eight yards, which are stocked more heavily 
than usual. 

The Harris-Anderson Lumber Company, with two 
yards, has built at LeRoy an enclosed, double deck shed, 
52x154 feet, with a 20-foot alley. LeRoy is a one yard 
town, the business managed by “A. D. Finley. 

M. H. Lum settled in Barnard, Mo., last May and 
during the summer trade exceeded his expectations, but 
it dropped off in the fall. This is a one yard town. Mr. 
Lum built a shed, 76x150 feet, three decks, with an 
alley 40 feet wide, which for width beats all the alleys 
I had ever heard of. The shed is sided with yellow pine 
lap and is not painted with any old barn paint made 

















“The live, uptodate dealers.” 
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of mud and raw coal oil but with cottage paint. Mr. 
Lum owns no hoss, but a feature of the town is the 
Primrose Club, from which the ungodly are barred, and 
he says I may go there and put on his roller skates. 

H. H. Welty, of the Central Lumber Company, with 
ten yards, and headquarters at Downs, Kan., reports 
that his concern had.a good trade in 1906. At Downs 
the company has built an open shed, 36x150 feet. The 
shed has two decks, the outside posts are fourteen feet 
and the roof is shingled. The outside foundation walls 
are solid, the support inside being of piers. The capacity 
of the shed is fifty cars and it is chock full. The yard 
is in the shape of a hollow square, with only one gateway 
leading into it. 


Trade as Reported by Many Dealers. 


The trouble with Charles C. Isely, Cimarron, Kan., is 
that he is unable to get lumber. The stand of winter 








“The coming day might bring a storm.” 


wheat never was better. Owing to car shortage the 
farmers have been unable to move the most of last 
year’s crop and collections are slow. 

With H. St. Martin, Fowler, Kan., trade has been 
good, with bright prospects. Alfalfa is bringing this 
section of the cduntry to the front, land in two years 
having doubled in price. 

Bison, Kan., was named after the shaggy necked old 
buffalo that roamed the plains. Fred Humburg owns 
the only yard here, and the fact that his stock inven- 
tories $16,000 may have had something to do with keep- 
ing competitors at a safe distance. 

M. R. Harris, Ottawa, Kan., says that while the 
people are highly prosperous for some reason they are 
not making the building improvements one might expect 
to be made. Trade is hardly keeping in the even tenor 
of its way. 

On the authority of H. N. Byrne, St. Joe, Mo., the 
prospect for trade is brighter than at any other period 
in the history of the city. A hotel to cost $300,000 is 
to go up, a bit of information that will cause the people 
who visit St. Joe to jump up and crack their heels 
together. A business block will be built by a man of 
the name of Block. Two or three freight houses are con- 
templated and there will be a large amount of residence 
building. The St. Joe dealers are outside the pale of 
the association. 

E. A. Butt, Wynnewood, I. T., says that on account of 
bad crops and restrictions on Indian lands trade has 
been disappointing. A bill to remove these restrictions 
has been introduced in Congress and probably will pass 
this term. The town has 3,500 population and is grow- 
ing. There is a Presbyterian college, with 150 students. 
A good class of residences is going in. 

With H. L. Rand, Lindon, Kan., trade has been only 
fair. Mr. Rand’s yard is the only one in the town and 
I have been told by traveling salesmen that it is one 
of the best kept in the state. Cypress is carried in sid- 
ing, finish and lath. 

E. E. Newland, manager for the Foster Lumber Com- 
pany at Tonkawa, Okla, says that for six months trade 
has been quiet. The town has a, population of 2,500 and 
is growing. 

With seven yards in Sedalia, Mo., to the 25,000 people, 
William F. Phares reports that trade has, been quiet. 
The railroad shops recently established, and from which 
much was expected, are employing about 900 men. 

The outlook for spring trade in Leavenworth, Kan., 
O. P. Lambert regards as good. Not much is going on 
in the winter. The Elks are talking of building a club 
house. Stocks are normal—possibly lighter than usual. 

The Star Lumber Company, William Sipes, manager, 
established itself in Topeka in August, since which trade 
in that city has been good. Several large jobs are in 
sight. Mr. Sipes is of the opinion that stocks are con- 
siderably broken. The company has other yards, at St. 
Marys and Maple. Hill. 

J. F. Harrison represented Carthage, Mo. In this fine 
old residence town business this winter has been a little 
lazy. Last year a high school building that cost $105,000 
was completed, and this year the government contem- 
plates a building at an expense of $75,000. The promi- 
nent business feature of the town is stone; two or three 
quarries have recently been opened. 

Put your finger in the center of the map of Kansas 





and under it will be Lyons, the town in which Harry 
Taylor lives. The farmers are feeling their oats and 
are building barns which cost from $800 to $1,500 each. 
Mr. Taylor came here in 1871, took a claim and lived in 
a sod house, sold his claim for $2,000 and put the money 
in the lumber business. Often he saw buffalo cross the 
site where now stands the town. Mr. Taylor’s two sons, 
Fred L. and Melvin H., will be associated with the father 
in the spring under the name of the Taylor Lumber & 
Implement Company. J. W. Long, formerly a partner 
of Mr. Taylor, is now in the flour milling. business. 

R. J. C. Curfman, C. M. McNeal and Charles L. 
Parcher were in from Maryville, Mo. Last year Mr. 
Parcher was in Lexington, Mo., where as the manager 
of the yard of the MeNeal-Parcher Lumber Company 
he was a competitor of J. R. Moorehead. Business last 
year was fairly good, about twenty-five residences 
which cost on an average of about $3,500 having gone 
up, and the coming season, should the appropriation of 
more than $300,000 which has Leen asked for the state 
normal go through, considerable will be doing in build- 
ing. Mr. Parcher tells me that when they inven- 
toried the stocks were guod in size and that they have 
bought heavily since, 


The Most Important Event of All. 


Never have the lumbermen of Kansas City hesitated 
on the occasions of these conventions to spend money 
as though it were as plentiful as water for the enter- 
tainment of the visiting dealers. The chairman of the 
entertainment committee has had his hands full. ° This 
year the chairman of this committee was W. 8S. Dicka- 
son, of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company, with 
twenty-four yards in Missouri, Kansas and Indian ter- 
ritory; hence it was that the executive official was a 
retail man, yet at the same time representing the manu- 
facturing interests, as Mr. Dickason is president of the 
Palliser Lumber Company, with a mill of 100,000 feet 
capacity at Palliser, B. C., a concern of which C. J. 
Carter is vice president. Mr. Dickason has inde- 
pendence and push that would fit him to superintend 
the digging of the Panama canal, qualities which are 
desirable even in such an undertaking as this, when 
several thousand dollars are to be dispensed and a 
couple of thousand people are to be pleased. The 
largest single item of expense this year was buying 
outright the high priced Shubert theater for Wednes- 
day night. 

I was invited to the Athletic Club by Mr. Dickason, 
of which he is vice president, and during a little chat 
he said I was to escort the ladies to a luncheon that 
was to be given in the banquet hall of the Midland on 
Wednesday at 1:30. ‘‘3 am expressing to you the 
desire of the ladies,’’ said he. ‘‘You escorted them 
to the Willis Wood theater last year and they have 
not forgotten the intellectual, chivalrous manner in 
which you did it.’’ Amid blushes I began to stammer 
an .excuse. ‘‘There is no appeal from this court,’’ 
broke in Mr. Dickason. ‘‘The matter is placed en- 
tirely in your hands and you are to choose your 
lieutenants. ’’ 

I was so inflated with pride that on my return to 
the Coates I was obliged to cling to the lamp posts 
along the way or I would have floated in air like a 
balloon, I had been cringing with a rheumatic 
shoulder, but such is the influence of mind over 
matter that now I didn’t know I had a shoulder. 
That night I was up many times watching from my 
window the weather indications, trembling lest the 
coming day might bring a storm. Joe R. Anson, with 
the American Sash & Door Company, and Charles H. 
Winn, with William Buchanan, were invited to assist 
me, for the good and sufficient reason that last year 
they did it so well. More than 150 of the dealers 
who think that socially they are a little gay asked 
where they were to come in and I had to say to them 
it was not the will of the ladies that they should 
come in at all. Many of them had brought their best 
clothes, anticipating this very event. 

At a conference that was held in a parlor at the 
Coates I said to my associates: ‘‘If we succeed we 
must build on the foundation of human nature. We 
must pull off this function outside our dress suits. 





Beyond being perfectly respectable in dress we must 
not aim to shine. The ladies will want to do the 
shining. We may wind around our necks an extra 
tie or two that will shimmer in the sun like a pea- 
cock’s tail, but beyond such little touches we must not 
go. The fine business suit you see me wearing, that 
cost $40 iess than a month ago, must answer for me. 
My dress suit I shall not remove from its resting 
place. The social belle who marches by my side will 
call me a great, great man so long as I do not attract 
attention from her.’’ . 

‘*Onr philosophy runs in the same channel,’’ said 
Mr. Anson, ‘‘and while the suit I am wearing cost only 
$38 it must suffice.’’ Mr. Winn insisted in wearing a 
fancy vest, but as we knew it would be covered by his 
top coat he was permitted to have his way. He also 
said I would better wear his plug hat that I might 
show up in hight with the taller ladies in the parade. 

How Exaltation Affects a Philosopher. 


On the minute the proeession began to move from 
the mezzo of the Coates, the gentle feet pattering 
down the great marble steps and through the big lobby 
to the sidewalk. I can tell you there were half a 
thousand men looking on who, had they dared, would 
have pitched the male members of that procession 
under the wheels of the electric cars and usurped the 
throne. As the procession passed along the main 
streets,-reaching away for blocks, the people on the 
crowded thoroughfares stood and stared. They must 
have exhausted their vitality guessing. The consensus 
of opinion was that it was a woman’s rights conven- 
tion. An irreverent kid said loud enough for me to 
hear that it must be old Solomon and his wives out 
taking an airing. The police along the route cleared 
the way and stopped all traffic at the street crossings. 
Jt was the work of several minutes for the battery of 
elevators at the Midland to take us to the banquet 
hall. Checking their elegant wraps the ladies filed 
into the hall to the seductive strains of waltz music 
by a large orchestra. I hardly think the feet of some 
of them touched the floor. They seemed to float along. 

When I was about to climb upon the orchestra stand 
to say a few words Mr. Winn punched me in one side 
and asked me not to say ‘‘in behalf of the manage- 
ment.’’ He afterward said it was his understanding 
that once upon a time I was connected with a cireus 
side show and he was afraid by a slip of the tongue I 
would begin ‘‘In behalf of the management.’’ Mr, 
Anson punched me in the other side and suggested in a 
whisper that I should not forget to refer to the ‘‘ag- 
gregution of beauty and fashion.’’ The little speech 
{ made was reported by one of the city papers as 
follows: 

Ladies: Having come here without your dinner, and 
hungry as you must be, I know you feel in harmony with 
the old saying that brevity is wit. It must be with a 
feeling of gratitude that we regard this delightful event 
as another example of the generosity of the Kansas City 
lumbermen. Mr. Dickason, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, planned this luncheon that you might become 
acquainted with one another. It is his wish that around these 
tables, so profusely covered with flowers and literally 
groaning under the weight of the delicacies of the season, 
here to the strains of delicious music, and the tiptoeing 
of ebonized waiters, you may talk with one another about 
the bargains you may have seen in the Kansas City stores, 
the fashions, the servant girl problem—any subject. that 
may cause you to touch hands and join hearts. Fair ladies, 
for the time, adieu. 

The applause was such that scores of pairs of kid 
gloves gave away in the seams. It was a busy day 
for genius, and at this juncture I descended in the 
elevator, sprang into a carriage that was awaiting me 
at the hotel entrance and in a few minutes was sway- 
ing the vast audience in the Casino by my matchless 
eloquence. 

My associates who remained tell me that never did a 
bunch of several hundred ladies have a more enjoyable 
time, the scene resembling a half thousand chirping 
birds, in bright plumage. Of the many social features 
of the convention this year the luncheon at the Mid- 


land was the capsheaf, 
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MAKING FUN OF AND FOR THE ILLINOIS LUMBER 


How a Special Edition Satirized Men and Things of Lumberdom—Burlesque of a Usually Dignified Journal. 


Delegates to the annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to the number of 300 were 
visitors at the La Salle theater Tuesday evening of this 
week, the guests of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago. .To each of them was presented a 
special number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a mini- 
ature edition, containing the program for the evening, a 
biographical sketch of Edward Hines and a humorous 
imitation of the paper’s general makeup, examples of 
which are’ shown on this page: 


EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


Ik YOUR wife objects to your going to the convention 
bring her along—next year she will bring you. 





PRESENT odds on the reélection of Secretary Hotchkiss 
are said to be 1,000 to 1. 


WHEN “Cap” Ilunter arises to preside one is instantly 
reminded of the glittering dome of the administration build- 
ing. 


IN VIEW of the number of exhibits, why don't the 
Hoo-Hoo call their post-concatenation lunch an ‘on the 
roofing” ? 


HAVING found the time, the place and the girl, the lum- 
ber salesman asked for a kiss. 

The girl demurred. 

But, as usual, it was reciprocal demurrage. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A Sappy Shingle. 

FARMERVILLE, ILL., Feb. 4.—-Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: How much should a shingle that is two-thirds sap 
be laid to the weather? Dopp & Sons, Contractors. 

[It should not be laid to the weather at all-—lay it to 
the manufacturer.—EpIror. } 








The Largest Saw Mill. 

Monmoutu, ILL., Feb. 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Will you kindly oblige a fellow student by telling me where 
the largest saw mill in the world is? 

FrResH E. GREENE. 

[We are glad you confine your request to the largest saw 
mill in the world. We confess that we have a very super- 
ficial knowledge of saw mill operations anywhere else. We 
are very glad also to give you this information. The largest 
saw mill in the world is located at Port Blakeley, Wash. 
There is another largest saw mill in the world at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Other largest saw mills in the world are scat- 
tered over Mississippi, Idaho, Louisiana, Arkansas, Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania and Texas.—EDITOoR. ] 





Demurrage. 
RockrorD, ILL., Feb. 7.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
What is the correct definition of demurrage? 
WILLIg LERN. 
{Demurrage has been called various things, some of which 
positively will not be quoted herewith. The following is a 
correct definition: Demurrage is the penalty you pay for 
taking more than forty-eight hours to unload a car that the 
railroad has been forty-eight days in delivering.—Ep1ror.] 





The Car Shortage Explained. 
MURPHEESBORO, ILL., Feb. 6.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN: What reason or excuse is advanced for the present 
ear shortage? Can you tell us what the railroads say about 
it? Goope & MADD. 


{A learned railroad man at a recent banquet gave the 
following lucid explanation of the reason for the cause of the 
why of the present car shortage: “Because of the general 
prosperity the equipment of the railroads is not equal to 
the terminal facilities; and likewise shippers, because of 
the great demands of the traffic originating in the locality 
mentioned, cannot be depended upon to accelerate the move- 
ment of cars in suflicient nambers to conform to the require- 
ments of the heavy movement of all classes of freight, there- 
fore if it isn't, why is it not ?’—Ep1ror.] 

POPP IOI 
Present Standing Timber. 


Maroa, ILu., Feb. 10.—Editor AMrRICAN LUMBERMAN: 
What is the amount of standing timber in the state of 
Michigan? INVESTOR, 

{We are glad to be able to answer this question exactly. 
The latest néwspaper estimate states that the amount of 
standing timber in Michigan up to 12 o’clock last night, 
central time, was 2,517,826,911 feet and 7 inches.—Ep1ror.] 


NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


AFTER THE LUMBER TRUST. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—Senator Katridge has intro- 
duced a resolution in the senate calling for an investiga- 
tion of the lumber trust. He says he has discovered that 
the himbermen are sawing logs into lumber and keeping 
the sawdust, in this manner defrauding the consumer of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of timber annually. 

LInco_n, Nes., Feb. 4.—The lumber trust has broken out 
in Nebraska, and all the local lumber yards have been 
quarantined. 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 9.—A farmer has just ridden into 
town with the news that while returning from lodge 
Sunday morning he encountered in a patch of woods 
near his farm an animal with long horns, green eyes and 
sharp claws. It is believed to be the lumber trust. 

ArLantic City, N. J., Feb. 6.—An unusual occurrence 
for the wintertime has happened here. The proprietor 
of one of the summer hotels, who has been down here 
converting the clothes closets into bed chambers, reports 





having seen off shore an animal with a fuzzy head, eyes 
of fire and a pink-and-green body 822 feet long. It is 
thought to be either a sea serpent or the lumber trust. 





NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


MET SALEY ON ‘‘COWS AND CHICKENS.’’ 

CENTERVILLE, ILL., Feb. 9.—The ’steenth annual conven- 
tion of the Centerville District Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the court house in this city Friday. A 
very pleasant time was had. Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, read an interesting paper on the subject “A 
Dairy and a Chickory as Side Lines for the Retail Lumber 
Dealer.” Mr. Saley said: 

In these days when the price of lumber is floating over 
the country like a kite, with the probability that any minute 
someone will come up and cut the string, the retail lumber 
dealer should not forget those side lines that will yield him 
a good deal better profit than lumber will, and leave him a 
good deal more solid with the church. I refer to the possi- 
bilities of the dairy and the chicken yard. 

Any dealer who can keep a cow (and he can, if he treats 
her right) will add very materially to his profits in a year. 
There is a good deal more profit just now in butter than 
there is in red cedar shingles. Then again you will have to 
rassie the shingles yourself but your best girl can coax the 
butter into being. Any retail lumberman with a faithful 
wife and a good barrel churn need not worry about results. 

As to the variety of cow that you should buy, let me 
recommend a cow that is of a dark shade of black. Remark- 
able as it may seem, a black cow gives milk that is as white 
as any. A black cow is not only of a pleasant disposition 
but she is not so likely to show the dirt. I have a black 
cow that is 28 years of age and that has lived in Iowa all 
that time, but nevertheless she still keeps her temper. I 
have never had from her-so much as an unkind word. 

Every dealer who keeps a cow should also provide her 
with a shed, and it should be a shed that is at least as good 
as the one to which she was accustomed before the retailer 
got her. It is very sad to see a cow that has been accus- 
tomed to all the comforts of cow life carried off by some 
retail lumberman of limited means and left to weep her life 
away in a stable of No. 7 hemlock, through the cracks of 
which the north wind whistles as sadly as the faint moan 
of an expiring railroad pass. ‘The open shed will not do 
for a cow in the winter time, unless you want her to give 
ice cream. I cannot recommend a frapped cow as a profit 
producer. 

Neither do I like the double-decked style of shed as a 
domicile for your bovine side line. With this type of shed 
you have got to either provide her with an elevator or let 
her wear off her tootsie-wootsies climbing up and down 
stairs. Also, if you are going to be kicked by a cow, it is 
much better to be kicked in a straight line than to travel 
through the air twelve or fourteen feet and then descend 
as many more until you meet with the hard, unfeeling world. 
I have known cows who looked like perfect ladies at first 
sight but whose aim was so good that they could spread 
six quarts of milk over a 40-acre farm and send a 200-pound 
dairy maid to visit her folks in the next county. A Chicago 
dude once ventured onto my 38-acre estate in lowa and tried 
to make the old black cow give up the lacteal fluid. Before 
she got through with him she made him ‘ook like a milk 
shake, and then she put him on the roof of the summer 
kitchen to dry. 

I wish I had the opportunity to give you more information 
on this subject, but my time is brief and I want to say 
something about chicken raising. Every retailer in a small 
town who keeps a cow should also keep a chicken. Indeed 
it would be well to keep several chickens. You can start 
with a few and, if you give them a nice hand-decorated 
chicken house and feed them well, enough will soon come 
over from the neighbors so that you will have quite a 
flock. 

You will find chickens to be very vain animals. They 
are so much so that they are often used for weather vanes. 
I admire an industrious hen but I do not like to hear her 
brag about it. I have on my plantation in Iowa a hen 
that stutters, and every time she does anything that she 
thinks worthy of mention she throws out her chest like a 
prize fighter and says: ‘“‘C-c-c-c-can you beat it? C-c-c-can 
you beat it?’ ‘This is very foolish of her. Of course you 
can beat it, if it isn’t boiled. 

As to the profit that may be realized in chicken raising, 
that varies somewhat. The home-made egg need not cost you 
more than $1.38 apiece, if you understand chicken raising as 
I do. If you don’t understand it as I do, it probably will 
cost you less. 

Immediately after the reading of this paper the convention 
unanimously adjourned. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A CABLE FROM CAIRO. 

Carro, Eeypt, Feb. 12.—Edward Hines and J. W. Embree, 
of Chicago, arrived here today to spend a week in Egypt. 
They could stay longer, but they cannot see that Egypt 
has ever done anything to deserve it. Mr. Hines called 
on the Khedive and tried to get a concession to manufac- 
ture the royal date palms into lumber. The Khedive re- 
fused to part with the timber, which is said to be the first 
time in history that an oriental monarch ever kept his 
dates. As an evidence of international amity Mr. Hines 
presented the Khedive with a red diary. 

The visitors say that the car shortage in the Sahara 
desert is almost as bad as it is in Mississippi. 

There was an Egyptian funeral here today. The guest 
of honor was a pasha who had tried to smoke a cigarette 
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intended for export. The cigarette was not exported, but 
the pasha was. The funeral procession was very impres- 
sive. It was headed by the widows of the deceased, 
eighty-seven of whom were left to mourn his loss. An 
Egyptian pasha may not own anything more than an 
ancestry and a goat, but matrimonially he is a syndicate. 
The funeral car was an hour moving a mile. Mr. Hines 
said that was nothing. He declared that he had had a 
34-foot car of hemlock fence boards that was ninety days 
passing a given point. 

Mr. Embree and Mr. Hines were at Alexandria Friday 
and went through the library. Mr. Embree thinks that 
the Alexandria institution is not quite up to the Crerar 
Library in Chicago. It has more rare and out-of-print 
books, but not nearly as many Indiana novels. When he 
asked for a work of fiction the attendant brought him an 
American newspaper. It was explained to the visitors 
that originally books were written on tablets of stone. 
Mr. Hines ventured the belief that this made them rather 
hard to read. In fact, he thought an Egyptian novel 
of five thousand years ago must have been rather heavy 
reading. He declared that he had no desire to have a 
steam hoist in the dining room with which to read his 
morning newspaper. 

The two lumbermen visited the pyramids today. Mr. 
Hines told the guide that they were very good but they 
had very poor elevator service. He did not think much 
of them as monuments, either. Personally he has no 
desire to be laid away under a stone quarry. It is very 
gratifying to know, of course, that some time a monu- 
ment will be erected over one, but Mr. Hines declared 
that he was in no hurry about it. It was explained to 
the visitors that so far*from there having been any hurry 
that the building of one of these pyramids took 1,500 
‘years. Thereupon the tourists asked the guide if he 
had ever heard about the building of the Chicago post- 
office. : 

Mr. Hines authorized your correspondent to cable the 
following greeting to the members of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association: 

Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, La Salle Theater, 
Chicago.—Deark FRrienps: Eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow 8S. A. Holcomb, of Sycamore, will recite some of 
his‘ dialect poetry.—HINEs. 

ee a 
L. L. BARTH SENDS GREETING. 

At the hour of going to press the editor received the 
following telegram (collect) from L. L. Barth: 

Hot Sprinecs, ArK., Feb. 12.—To the Members of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association: Regret inability to 
be with you. Am rapidly regaining my health. Find this 
place very restful. Pikers Friend won the handicap today 
at 40 to 1. This place has fine bowling alleys and billiard 
tables. Saturday afternoon am going to look up the 
springs. L. L. Barry. 





BY WAY OF WELCOME. 

GULFPorRT, MISs., Feb. 7.—The Edward Hines Lumber 
Company has begun work on a pier 14 miles long which 
will be extended into the gulf. Mr. Hines is now abroad 
and it is proposed in this manner to go to meet him on 
his return. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 
Wanted—Employees. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 


Whose sales will at least equal his expense account. Must 
be a good mixer—but not too gocd. 
Address “EB. ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED—MANAGER. 


Man of undoubted courage to boss a blonde stenographer 
who thinks she knows more about the business than the boss 
does. Address “C. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD BUYER 


By a lady in the chorus. Must have no idea of the value 
of money. Address 
FLOSSIE FOOTLIGHT, care La Salle Theater. 


WANTED—A MAN 


Almost any man will do. Recause of the state of the mar- 
ket, am not particular. Address 
Miss D. K., General Delivery. 


WANTED—SOFT PINE SALESMAN. 
The softer the better. Object, alimony. Address 
GERALDINE SPANGLES, care La Salle Theater. 
WANTED—STENOGRAPHER. 


We would like to find a stenographer who does not chew 
gum or indulge in telephone courtship. State salary ex- 
pected and also what you really think you'll get. 

Address “R. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
Who would like to take an interest in the business. Present 
foreman does not seem to take any interest. < 
Address “T. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Business Opportunities. 
FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD. 


One of three yards in a two-yard town. Fine chance for 
Andrew Carnegie or any other man who doesn’t want to die 
rich. Goop & TiRED, Last Stop, Ill. 


FOR SALE—SECOND HAND MACHINERY. 


One blower, at eae off the road. 
One fan. baseball type. 





One self-feeding office boy. 
One knot saw, because it won't. 
Address “W. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS RETAILERS. 


Effective Combination of Business and Entertainment—Practical Talks by Practical Lumbermen—Problems 
of Universal Interest Discussed—Attractive Educational Features—Dealer in Masons’ 
Supplies Convene—Attendance Representative of the Industry. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was in session this week 
at the Lexington hotel, Chicago. No previous meeting 
of the association has excited interest more than that 
that has characterized this winter’s annual conclave 
lobby and mezzanine floors of the Lexington have been 
thronged for days with the fellows who sell boards to 
the consumer and there has bees a consequent congre- 
gation also of the boys who sell lumber to the retailers. 
An assemblage of Illinois lumbermen is conspicuous 
for its good fellowship, sensible jollity and spirit of in- 
terest, and the present meeting has been no exception to 
that long established rule. 

The first session of the convention was called to order 
shortly after 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, February 12, 
with President W. H. Hunter, of La Salle, in the chair 
and with the room filled beyond its capacity with in- 
terested spectators. The program was carried out prac- 
tically as arranged, with the exception of one or two 
interpolations which added zest and harmony to the 
meeting. 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The secretary and treasurer, George W. Hotchkiss, of 
Chicago, presented his annual report, which was a 
thoughtful and able discussion of what the association 
had been endeavoring to accomplish during the year. His 
report in full was as follows: 


With the passing of another year your secretary has 
but briefly to report that the affairs of the association 
have prospered to a fair degree, notwithstanding the pub- 
lic turmoil excited by ill informed parties who see in all 
gatherings of lumbermen a combination in restraint of 
trade. It is a sad sight, and to the intelligent mind a 
harbinger of national peril, when in the national legisla- 
ture can be found men who assume to speak with knowl- 
edge of conditions of which their public utterances show 
them to be in utter ignorance, and by this means cast an 
undue and unmerited stigma upon a class of men who 
are engaged in an honorable business and who conduct 
that business by honorable means. That these stigmas 
have had an effect upon many of the more timid is not 
to be doubted, while no intelligent and well informed 
merchant has found anything but pity for the spectacle 
(even for political effect) which is presented by one who 
represents a great state in the national councils, and 
who has so slight knowledge of the subject of his denun- 
ciation as to make himself the laughing stock of all com- 


munities and all individuals to whom the facts are 
known. 
Nevertheless the various attacks which the lumber 


trade has experienced during the last year give us the 
greater cause for congratulating ourselves on having 
inaugurated and followed out for the last two years a 
policy of trade ethics, which we have every reason to 
believe has not only kept our work within the letter and 
spirit of the laws of the state but has proved quite sat- 
isfactory in its increased influence and effect. 


Principle of Protection Observed. 


To a greater extent than during any previous year has 
the ethical principle of protection been observed by the 
wholesale trade, in the recognition of the principle that a 
wholesaler should remain a wholesaler, and not become a 
retailer in a territory where he pays no taxes and bears 
none of the burdens which the local merchants are called 
to bear. To a greater extent am I asked for information 
regarding people seeking to purchase, whose true inter- 
ests lie in the support of the local merchants who with 
themselves are bearing the burdens of the local com- 
munity. In many instance I have, through correspond- 
ence with such would-be purchasers, been able to con- 
vince them that their local dealer could supply their 
needs at fair living prices, and to better advantage than 
could a distant dealer to whom they could not return 
undesirable stock. 

While on this subject I am pleased to say that I have 
found satisfactory indications that some firms who have 
been “thorns in the flesh’’ of the retailer are looking 
more kindly upon our work, and I trust before another 
year to report that their policy has wholly changed and 
that their trade will hereafter be conducted with due 
regard to the ethical rights of the retailer. It has for 
several years been my endeavor to show to this class of 
wholesalers that our policy was one of friendship to the 
individual, but regret at his business policy, which we 
believed to be as destructive to his own interests as it 
was to the interests of the retailer, and no less to those 
of the consumer. If in any of my acts of omission or 
commission with this class of wholesalers I may appear 
inconsistent kindly give me credit for a motive and a 
purpose which in my opinion is calculated to accomplish 
in good time the objects and purposes of our associa- 
tion. 

Advertising Department. 

3y a singular coincidence our active membership shows 
a loss during the last year of seventy-eight and a gain of 
seventy-eight, leaving the number of active members the 
same as last year, which, under all the circumstances, is 
not an unsatisfactory showing. In the abrogation of the 
honarary list it was but natural that our losses should be 
quite severe. Our membership heretofore designated as 
“active’’ numbers 571. 

During the year we have added an advertising section 
to our issue of the bulletin of membership, to which is 
admitted a two-line advertisement of any approved 
wholesaler who may desire to keep his name and busi- 
ness before our members. This section is well patron- 
ized and is in no wise to be considered in any light other 
than as a business advertisement, to be taken for what it 
may be worth to the retailer, and not as in any way a 
pledge for or against our principles. 

During the year your officers have kept close watch 
over the progress of events. They have, by delegates or 
officers, attended meetings of other organizations whose 
aims were identical with our own, or with which we were 
in close sympathy. Among the most important have 
been conferences with our sister associations and their 
attorneys. During the year we have had the written or 
printed counsel of leading attorneys from eight different 








states upon vital questions affecting association en- 
deavor. We have taken an active part in the question 
of car stakes and overweight, which is baring fruit and 
will undoubtedly lead to a satisfactory solution of a ques- 
tion in which, while but few of our members are directly 
interested in it, yet is of interest to us in its effect upon 
the trade of those with whom we hold close business rela- 
tions. We were also. represented at the recent National 
Reciprocal Demurrage Convention, out of which it is 
hoped that a better condition of the railroad problem will 
result. _ Your committee on resolutions will no doubt pre- 
sent this matter for your consideration. 

Independent of this, however, I may but hint that steps 
are on foot for the establishment of a joint bureau of 
railroad officers and lumber dealers, the details of which 
when worked out cannot fail to prove of the greatest 
advantage to all association members. 


Mutual Insurance. 

At the last annual meeting a committee consisting of 
the secretary, H. L. Tibbitts and W. F. Stevens was 
appointed to consider the advisability of forming a lum- 
bermen’s mutual insurance company and to report at this 
time. Finding that a similar committee for the same pur- 
pose had been appointed by the Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation your committee thought it advisable to act as a 
joint committee with that of the coal dealers, inasmuch 
as a large proportion of our members are also dealers 
in coal. The weight of the labor performed to this date 
has fallen upon Secretary F. E. Lukens, with all the co- 
operation in the power of your committee to give. Under 
the state law it is necessary to obtain applications to the 
extent of $200,000 with cash in a depository bank to the 
extent of $10,000 before a charter will be approved by 
the insurance department of the state. Up to this date 
there have been received but twenty applications, covering 
insurance to the extent of $33,000. By arrangement with 
the Coal Operators’ Mutual Insurance Company of Spring- 
field these applications have been covered by a policy in 
the Coal Operators’ Mutual until such time as a suffi- 
cient amount has been subscribed to enable the forma- 
tion of a proposed new company. I would urge all who 
are interested (and after hearing Mr. Adams’ address on 
Friday you will all open your eyes to conditions which 
cannot fail to interest you as to your insurance) without 
delay to assist us in putting this new company in oper- 
ation which will be done as quickly as the needed appli- 
cations are obtained. The history of all the lumbermen’s 
mutual insurance companies now in operation is convinc- 
ing proof of the great saving in cost and safety to which 
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our subscribers may confidently look forward. 3ut we 
are not in position to make a personal canvass of the 
state for the purpose of obtaining applications, and must 
rely upon the members to carry out the good work at the 
earliest possible moment. Today is the day for you to 
encourage the enterprise rather than to put it off until 
tomorrow and forget it. 

I must not forget to commend for your cordial approval 
and thanks the great assistance rendered to our members 
during the year by Elmer H. Adams, who has bidden me 
freely to consult him at all times on all questions con- 
nected with the lien law, and as freely has given me, 
and to inquiries direct, the benefit of his advice, to my 
and their great advantage. 

To the officers and directors and no less to the mem- 
bership am I indebted for courtesies beyond my_ power 
to express my appreciation. To the many friends who 
joined in the presentation of the munificent gift of $600 
in gold upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
our marriage Mrs. Hotchkiss joins me in _ heartfelt 
thanks, not more for the value of the gift than for the 
spirit of friendship which prompted it. 


Aid to the Afflicted. 


But your gifts have not been confined during the year to 
your personal friends, and through your sympathy with 
the suffering people of a sister city I was enabled to for- 
ward $622.35 to the fund for the relief of the earthquake 
and fire sufferers of the Pacific coast. 

At a meeting of the board of directors, held May 17. 
1906, upon advice of our attorney, and for the purpose of 
eliminating any possible conflict with the laws of the 
state or nation, it was thought advisable to amend our 
declaration of principles in the abrogation of the honor- 
ary membership, the policy of continuing the same being 
doubtful. Acting, therefore, under Section 9 of our 
declaration your board of directors adopted changes 
which were published in the membership bulletin of 
June 10, 1906, which have since governed our action and 
are now subject to your endorsement at this, the general 


meeting, as provided in Article 9. I recommend first that 
the same be referred to the committee on resolutions for 
report at a later session. 

As treasurer I beg to report: 


Balance Pe E Binocdsss60000000006 $ 655.47 
Received from memberships.............. 4,794.08 
eee 103.00 


$5,552.55 


Expenditures: 


Lumber Secretaries’ Information Co...... $ 200.00 
>Re errr | 
I inc nec tend id eat d eb haneeeedhbneeasau 249.07 
Directors’ meetings etc............ ere 408.77 
Di Gctciteccce thse bheneeheceee emda 408.77 
rere TTT te “oy 8.25 
DE .cedsebndeds.#066640006008064 00% tie 82.15 
Insurance project ...........eeeeeee: 34.00 
Pn tc cchnacasedtaksndededestassssea 3.17 
ce heen ediatadanbaneneedeee 1,879.97 


Relief fund mam 
Furniture and miscellaneous............... 556.56 
Cash in Bankers’ & National bank........ 1,199.18 


$5,552.55 
Collections in behalf of earthquake sufferers: Paid D. 
R. Forgan, treasurer, $622.35. 

The auditing committee having completed its work in 
advance of the convention, I append a copy of its report 
as follows: 

CuicaGco, Feb. 7, 1907. 

The undersigned, committee of audit, hereby certify that 
we have examined the books and accounts of George W. 
Hotchkiss, secretary-treasurer, for the fiscal year ending 
January 31, 1907, and find the same correct. 

(Signed) W. T. Boston, 

H. D. Oscoopn, 
Auditing Committee. 


President Hunter also presented a vigorous and timely 
address, to which the audience listened with intense in- 
terest. His remarks were as follows: 


President Hunter’s Address. 


I esteem it a privilege indeed to meet with you in this 
our seventeenth annual convention. The years have rapidly 
rolled away since our organization in the city of Springfield 
in 1890. Some were years of gloom and despondency and 
brought but little of cheer and hope as the days ran into 
weeks and weeks into months and years It was in the 
darkest hours of the great business depression succeeding 
the panic of ‘93 that I had this similar privilege of 
addressing you at the opening of your session—as your 
presiding officer—and as I contrast the then and now it is 
with profound gratitude that I congratulate you upon the 
satisfactory achievements of the last year. Peace and 
prosperity have shed their blessings upon all sections of 
our great nation, and none, from the humblest to the 
noblest of our citizens, has been debarred from sharing in 
this hitherto unparalleled prosperity which has been ours 
to enjoy ; and in these material blessings I am sure each of 
you present and every member of our association has expe- 
rienced a bounteous share. 

The simple fact that so large a 


number of you are 


present here is a convincing proof of my assertion. In the 
early years of our association many of us to whom the 
executive burdens were entrusted viewed with no little 


alarm the time, which we thought would come, when the 
material interest which bound us together would wane, and 
we should be left without an incentive to continue our 


organization. It is needless for me to state our fears were 
groundless, and instead, matters of vital interest have 
increased more and more and so rapidly, too, that today 
there are more topics before us for discussion and more 


problems seeking solution from our brains and hands than 
ever before in all our history. It is not my purpose in this 
brief address to enter into any extended discussion of the 
many matters which are of such vital interest to us as 
retail lumbermen ; and yet it would not be proper to dismiss 
the subject without a specific reference to at least a part 
of them. 

The unprecedented condition in which the common carriers 
of the nation engaged in the transportation of the com- 
modities of commerce are involved is a matter which vitally 
concerns each of us, and not us only as lumber dealers but 
every citizen as well- who can in any manner be affected 
by methods of transportation. As at least a partial remedy 
for these conditions bills have been introduced into Congress 
known as “reciprocal demurrage” bills, granting power to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to impose penalties 
upon common carriers for failure to provide the means and 
reasonably expedite the movements of freight. That such 
legislation could have other than beneficial effect upon the 
corporations engaged in transportation can be doubted by 
few who have suffered from the unreasonable delays to which 
we have all been subjected more or less for the last year. 
I therefore recommend that this convention take some spe- 
cific action, placing itself on record as strongly indorsing 
the position and action of the committee appointed by the 
National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention, lately held in 
this city, to the end that both the President and Congress 
may know that we demand relief from the present unjust 
and exasperative condition imposed upon us by the great 
railroad systems of our country. 

Permit me to call your attention to the report of your 
committee upon fire insurance for your lumber and other 
building materials, which will be presented to you for your 
consideration and action in its proper time. It is, in my 
opinion, the most important topic that will be before you 
for your decision, for the reason that it more nearly con- 
cerns the material growth, adherence and vitality of your 
association than any of the benefits growing out of our 
organization. I, therefore, bespeak for your committee a 
careful and comprehensive consideration of the matters pre- 
sented by them. 

In the days of “Auld Lang Syne” it was thought naught 
could be accomplished except by coercive measures. We 
have traveled rapidly in our short life of sixteen years and 
have gotten very far astray from the idea of coercion. We 
early learned that to secure beneficial results our labors 
must be along educational lines, and when we sought the 
educational methods we discovered we needed quite as much 
instruction as the other fellow whom we so much desired to 
bring to our way of thinking. We have accomplished much. 
Our efforts have not been in vain nor void. We have won 
to our support more than 90 percent of the manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers in lumber, and could we but reach and 
unite those of our occupation who yet hold aloof from our 
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organization, it would be but a short time until the remain- 
ing 10 percent would be still further reduced, and their 
numbers would be so few that their efforts would result in 
but slight inconvenience. Yet we have much to do. New 
lines of industries are reaching forth to us to engage in 
their distribution. Many of these are partly, if not at all, 
organized, and have no developed, recognized trade ethics. 
If we are to handle the products of their factories our work 
of education must be extended to them. The most effective 
distributor of any product allied with the building trade is 
the retail lumber dealer, and from the very nature of his 
ealling is the most favored party to become the agent of 
the producer of such commodities. Hence it is incumbent 
upon us to extend our educational efforts to the manufac- 
turers of lime, cement, brick and roofings. Our cause is 
just and right. We can and will succeed if we but perse- 
vere. HIfence I recommend that you cause to be appointed 
the proper committee necessary to take up the subject of 
national and reasonable trade ethics with all manufacturers 
not previously provided for. 

There remains yet to be mentioned the leech on the body 
commercial. He pays no taxes in your town, city or county. 
Ife does not contribute to the relief of the poor and desti- 
tute, nor to the support of your schools or churches. He is 
neither a buyer or consumer of the product of the farms or 
factories located near any of you, but yet he is able to sell 
his goods to your customers at prices fully as low as any 
at which you can buy and put them in your storehouse. 
Ilow can he do this? Simply by virtue of contract with the 
manufacturer. The contract is the base of his capital and 
his most valuable asset. Markets may fluctuate, prices ad- 
vance or decline, but his contract abides; and on this con- 
tract he can and does issue a price list good for the year. 
Can a remedy be found? None has been suggested to my 
knowledge that could prove effective from the standpoint of 
the merchant or tradesman. He was created by the manu- 
facturer. He is their child and heir and can be disciplined 
only by those who made him. And to his creators is he 
about to become the most dangerous of all elements in the 
future. Each sale made in your town or my town, to your 
customer or my customer, adds one more link to the chain 
by which he soon will bind his willing creators to his chariot 
wheels. The day is not far distant when he will be the 
only distributor of their products—or will fix the price at 
which they shall distribute to the consumer each for him- 
self. It is scarcely necessary for me to add that I am 
referring to the sash and door trade and its connection with 
the mail order house. When this sad day comes let us flee 
to the mountain, and our mountain will be the little mill in 
every hamlet. 

Many of you doubtless have noted that our program does 
not provide for an executive session. Your executive officers 
have thought it wise to omit these sessions from the fact 
that many honest persons have concluded that in these ses- 
sions we did many things unlawful and against the peace 
and dignity of our state. All of you know how utterly 
contrary such an opinion is from the truth. It is said that 
we are a trust—and in a sense we are a very trustful or- 
ganization. We trust almost everybody for larger amounts 
and carry the accounts longer without interest than any 
other class of merchants. But this trust in which we are 
so strongly intrenched does not produce dividends, nor buy 
yachts, nor automobiles, but it does frequently produce a 
leanness in the bank account, quite noticeable just about 
Christmas time. We are a law abiding people; we do not 
connive against the peace and well being of our neighbors, 
nor do we seek to evade any of the responsibilities of good 
citizenship. Our organization has only for its object the 
advancement and enlightened progress of our membership 
and those with whom we must come in contact in the 
transaction of our business. We, each in his humble way, 
seek to fill an honorable and useful place in our community, 
and so earn the esteem of our fellow countrymen every- 
where. 

In conclusion let me say our doors are open. We invite 
the most critical to come and see us, hear our discussions, 
commend or condemn as the facts may warrant. 

We have nothing to fear and naught to hide. 


Interpolated Entertainment. 


At this point Secretary Hotchkiss introduced a male 
quartet which rendered a pleasing number and was 
warmly applauded, responding to the enthusiastic encore 
with equal success. 

Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN-—-the 
‘‘lumberman poet’’—recited ‘‘The Stable Boy’’ and re- 
sponded to a hearty encore with another original poem, 
‘*The Heart Side of Life.’’ 

Met L. Saley read a frank and valuable paper entitled 
‘“That Which May Follow.’’ Mr. Saley’s paper ap- 
pears in full on page 44 of this issue. 


On’ Fraternalism. 

‘*Does Association Fraternalism Pay?’’ was the sub- 
ject of a timely paper by Frank Mosher, of Dekalb, 
{ll., the gentleman whose faithful affiliation with the 
Illinois association for many years presaged what his 
view of the question would be. His paper was an en- 
thusiastie ‘‘yes’’ and was as follows: 


Does Association Fraternalism Pay? 


This subject put into the form of a question could be 
answered, I believe, to the satisfaction of every man present 
by the one word “Yes.” Still I presume that the subject 
was given me to prove, which I shall endeavor to do under 
several heads. Each point, to my mind, is a_ sufficient 
reason why every lumber dealer in Illinois should be a 
member of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. First 
we will consider the question socially. ‘Does Association 
Fraternalism Pay, Socially?” 

Man is a social being. God has put into every man a 
desire to associate himself with kindred spirits and minds. 
We have our fraternal orders that bring together those who 
see things from the same standpoint. We have our churches 
which unite together people of the same mind and faith. 
Is it not likewise natural that men of like business should 
be associated together? Our thoughts must needs be, to 
a certain extent, along the same lines. Our subjects of con- 
versation naturally run into the things that interest us. 
Take away the social feature of our meeting and we would 
find that very many of our members would never take the 
trouble to attend a convention. 

There is no better class of business men on the face of 
the earth than the retail lumbermen. We should never have 
known this had we not met together in our association 
meetings. A man is a better business man for having come 
in touch socially with such men as our worthy president and 
board of directors and others. 

Yes, I say a thousand times yes. Association fraternalism 
pays even if there was nothing to consider more than the 
social side. 

Again we will consider “Does Association Fraternalism 
Pay?” This time we shall consider the educational side. 

After all, we are simply children in the school of life, 
each day learning our small lesson. Likewise in the lumber 
business we are learning every day, not only from what we 
read and from our own experience, but as we come in 
contact with our fellow lumbermen we learn from them. 
You take the ideas you receive each year from these gather- 
ings and put them into practice, and I am sure you will 
say every year as the time comes around for our meeting: 
“IT learned something of great value to me last year at e 
convention and I must not miss it this year.” Now, take 
for instance the discussions we have on “Relative values of 


the different kinds of lumber for any special purpose.” 
This knowledge gained may not only be worth your expense 
to you but may save you many a dollar during the year. 
Again take the subject of cost of handling lumber. How 
many there are who have no idea of what their cost a 
thousand in handling is until someone calls their attention 
to it; then so many times we have found out that our 
percentage of profit is cut down in a very material way. 
Take again the discussions we have on the methods of busi- 
ness, sheds, lien law, mutual insurance, demurrage etc. I 
ask again, Do we not get many times the value of all it 
costs us to become members of our association? 

Then, once more, let us now look at the money side of 
this question. You know it is said ‘‘Touch a man’s pocket- 
book and you touch the man.” 

Does association fraternalism pay, financially? 

What will apply in any association will to a certain extent 
apply in this. I wish to give a few figures showing the light 
estimate a friend of mine, who has a large yard in Wiscon- 
sin, places upon a sister association. 

He states that his average loss a year in short weights 
on coal is 100 tons. Take this at an average price of $5 
a ton and you have an annual loss on this item of $500. 
His demurrage for the year at the lowest figure, which will 
be done away with if we get the reciprocal demurrage, for 
he gave back to the railroad more cars in twenty-four hours 
than he held forty-eight hours, was $50. Then on his insur- 
ance he has saved $25 a year by being in the mutual com- 
panies; so you will see, if we as an association can help to 
get through the bills we are working on as to short weights 
and demurrage, this firm will save each year $575. Does 
it not pay that firm to belong to an association? I believe 
were each of us to take this view we would be surprised at 
the benefits we are receiving and shall receive from being 
members of this association. 

Then, as I mentioned in the beginning of this paper, we 
become acquainted. This is not only true as to our retail 
friends but likewise with our wholesale friends, and this 
acquaintance is of mutual benefit, a benefit to the whole. 
saler as he gets in touch with the retailer, and likewise to 
the retailer as he becomes acquainted with the man to whom 
he must look for his supply. Take this acquaintance then 
and think of this wholesaler as he finds during the year he 
is long on some certain kind of lumber which he is very 
anxious to move and is willing to give a discount on to 
move it. Then he remembers his friend, Mr. So-and-So, 
whom he met at the convention, and also remembers that in 
the visit he had with him he learned that he used a good 
deal of this very lumber he wants to move, so he writes 
him and offers him a car or two of the lumber at one 
dollar off the list and the man who is in need of the 
lumber is pleased with the wholesaler and a friendship is 
formed which is of lasting good to both. 

I might go on and cite many such things to prove my 
argument, but I am sure you are able to see the point I am 
making. This old world is founded on the doctrine ‘No 
man liveth unto himself,’ and as we learn this great truth 
and get out of our old shell we shall realize that in giving 
to others we are not only of a benefit to the world but we 
are receiving a great help for ourselves. 

Now, as I am summing up this subject, I think I hear 
someone saying, “This is all very true, but can we not 
accomplish the same thing outside of an association?’ My 
answer is, No, certainly not! 

A few weeks ago I had the honor to represent one of our 
sister associations in the National Reciprocal Demurrage 
Convention, which was held in this city. Now that meeting, 
to my mind, means more to the business interests of this 
country than any meeting held in years. We may not get 
everything we hope for in this reciprocal demurrage bill, 
but we shall have a good bill, I know. How do I know? 
you ask. I answer, because it is right, and this nation is 
formed of the law of justice, and this is in justice to the 
business interests of our nation. And, more than this, the 
business men of this nation have spoken through their many 
associations asking for justice, and the voice of the people 
will prevail. 

Take the matter of mutual insurance. We now have a com- 
mittee which is working with a like committee of the Illi- 
nois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association on the 
matter of forming another mutual company, and this alone 
will mean much to us as an association. 

I am told by the men who should know that, take it 
through all the states, you will find the best lumbermen, 
the most successful lumbermen, the most uptodate lumber- 
men the active workers in their association. Now take all 
these things and consider them honestly and fairly, and if 
you have never aided this association by your membership 
decide that today and from now you shall be counted in 
her ranks. 

I am here to say, my fellow lumbermen, and to say it 
with all my soul, that these things never can and never will 
be brought about through individual effort, but they must 
‘come through the united efforts of our business interests, 
and this is brought about through our associations. The 
time was when it seemed to be the universal law that 
every competitor was looked upon as an enemy, but as we 
are growing larger in these days we see more beauty and 
truth in the teaching of the old Golden Rule, “Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you,” and I 
believe this is taught in our association work; and this 
rule is not to be applied to our competitors only, but in 
all our dealings, with the wholesaler, competitor, or your 
customer as well, and all our dealings are to be based upon 
the law of justice and right. Yes, gentlemen, again I 
wish to say that association fraternalism does pay, as it 
makes us better business men, socially, educationally and 
financially. 


Secretary Hotchkiss announced that he had received 
word that the South Dakota Merchants’ Association had 
been victorious in the suit brought against it by a promi- 
nent Chicago mail order house, in which the latter had 
brought proceedings against the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation because of statements it had made derogatory 
to the mail order idea. The decision, which was handed 
down by a United States court, sustained the retailers 
in every particular. 


Word from the Southwest. 


W. M. Johns, of Sedalia, Mo., the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
comprising the states of Missouri and Kansas and the 
territories of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, was pre- 
sented to the convention. He said: 


I assure you that it gives me great pleasure to bring to 
you the greetings of the Southwestern Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion. I feel a personal pleasure in being here today and in 
being able to meet some of my old schoolmates of many 
years ago, for I first saw the light of day in the state of 
lllinois, at Pana. In fact, I have been told that I was 
found under a lumber pile. Since coming here I have met 
a number of boys I knew in school days and I find them now 
prominent citizens, conducting retail lumber yards in south- 
ern Illinois. 

A young man feels a little timid standing up before this 
body in the presence of these gray hairs, but I realize that 
the time must come some time when we young men who feel 
timid now must assume the burdens borne by these war 
horses, like my friend, Secretary Hotchkiss. We are taking 
up this work gladly because we are willing to do the work 
= we are willing to go to these men of experience for 
advice. 

As the new president of the Southwestern association I 


want to take this opportunity to express my thanks for the 
presence at our last meeting of a representative of this 
association, and I want to, also, now, extend an invitation 


‘ to you to send a representative to our meeting next January. 


I may not be able to remain throughout the entire meeting, 
because of the serious illness of my mother, but I want to 
express again my pleasure in being here. I thank you. 

Secretary Hotchkiss announced that the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company had secured 300 tickets for the per- 
formance of ‘‘The Time, The Place and The Girl,’’ at 
the Lasalle theater Tuesday and that these would be 
distributed by representatives of the company in the 
lobby. He explained that these constituted every ticket 
that the company was able to get. 


A Puzzle in Protection. 


W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was introduced 
and said he had received from one of the members of his 
association a question which was puzzling to him. He 
asked the lumber dealers to think it over and to give 
him a reply, based on their experience, some time later 
in the convention. The case that his correspondent rep- 
resented was the following: 


We have a case that ratner puzzles us. A and others 
(members of the sash and door association) sell to dealers 
only. B sells to consumers. C does not sell to consumers 
but maintains a right to sell to B. 

A and others want us to pay for stock sizes Win. 73 per- 
cent and doors 70 percent off. 

B sells to consumers at Win. 80 percent and doors 70 per- 
cent off. 

C will sell us at Win. 82 percent and doors 73 percent off. 

For a door 2-0x6-0x1% No. 1—5 cross pl. W. P., $2. ’ 

A and others want us to pay them $2.5: 

3 sells to consumers at $1.64. 

C will sell us at $1.70. 

Query—Is there anyone in our association who can tell 
us who is giving us substantial protection, and how are we 
to meet the competition of B, as recommended by President 
Burnside, and patronize those who sell to dealers only? 


Committee Appointments. 
President Hunter announced the appointment of the 
following committees for the convention: 


Audit—W. T. Boston, Yorkville; H. G. Osgood, Chicago. 
Demurrage—O. H. Paddock, Pana; W. S. Harwood, Bloom- 
ington; N. E. Holden, Danville. 


Resolutions—W. M. Sanford, Freeport; C. D. Rourke, 
Urbana; W. G. Cochran, Marion. 
Nominations—W. T. Boston, Yorkville; A. V. Schermer- 


horn, Kinmundy; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa. 
Lien law—W. E. Terry, Galesburg; T. V. Jones, Decatur; 
N. E. Holden, Danville. 
Insurance—G. W. Hotchkiss, Chicago; H. L. Tibbitts, Mil- 
waukee; W. F. Stevens, La Salle. 
Credentials—C. A. Glore, Centralia; Mark 
E. H. Hunter, Chillicothe; J. T. McGrath, 


Anthony, 
Streator; E. J. Darst, Peoria. 
Polo; Ed Stotlar, Marion. 


Constitution 





At this point the convention took a recess until the 
afternoon. 


Secretary Hotchkiss Discusses a Vital Topic. 


The session of Tuesday afternoon was called at 2 
o’clock. Secretary Hotchkiss addressed the convention, 
his subject being, ‘‘Is the Retailer Responsible for High 
Prices?’’ 


It has been suggested to me that possibly the paper which 
I am about to read may properly be preceded by an ex- 
planation of my connection with the lumber business and 
my warrant for the statements and conclusions which are 
therein contained. Briefly: I have been intimately con- 
nected with the lumber trade for sixty years, or since the 
spring of 1847. I have followed the rise and progress, to 
almost extinction, of the forests of central New York and 
northern Pennsylvania. From 1852 to 1862 I helped as a 
manufacturer and shipper to denude the finest timber sec- 
tion ever known in Canada, the north shore of Lake Erie, 
which for over thirty years has been importing lumber for 
home use. From 1862 to 1877 I was connected with the 
trade of Michigan as a manufacturer. In 1870 I was as- 
sociated in the publication of the first lumber journal ever 
published, and I have been engaged in editorial and statis- 
tical work in connection with the forests to the present time. 
I have seen the hundreds of millions of Pennsylvania and 
New York dwindle to almost complete extinction. I have 
seen an estimated 135,000,000,000 feet of white pine in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan dwindle since 1862 to where 
it is doubtful if a half billion could be found today, and to 
a point where it is necessary to import from Canada for 
home trade and home consumption. I have seen Wisconsin 
deliver up its probable 130,000,000,000 feet to an estimated 
possibility of perhaps 4,000,000,000 feet at the present time. 
I have seen the hemlocks and hardwoods of these various 
sections, once a nuisance and expense to clear off the land 
and burn, become a prominent factor of the lumber supply 
of today. Whether this experience should qualify me to 
speak intelligently upon the subject matter of my address 
I leave you to judge. I make these statements not in a 
boastful spirit of egotism but as my warrant for statements 
contrary to the opinions of so many who, with no practical 
knowledge of the matter, are fond of rushing into print and 
upon the legislative rostrum in denunciation of those who 
are engaged in the lumber business. 


What Makes Lumber So High? 


There never was a time when so many bugaboos were 
developed regarding the business world, and no branch of 
business has suffered unjust criticism to an equal extent 
with the lumber business, and perhaps no branch of the 
lumber equally with the retailers. The penny-a-liners of 
the daily press, and the supposedly more intelligent writers 
for current magazines, are fond of airing their ignorance of 
lumber conditions in the persistency with which they point 
out the existence of combinations among the lumbermen for 
the sole purpose of fleecing the poor consumer, usually, in 
their opinion, the oppressed farmer. In their judgment it 
has been, and is, an easy task to combine 100,000 or more 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers in a great trust for 
the purpose of fleecing the unfortunate user of forest prod- 
ucts. No account is made of the fact that to perfect a trust 
or combine it is necessary that there should be such a unity 
of effort as would suffice to weld into one compact and har- 
monious whole a vast army of diverse interests, interests 
which are constantly clashing and can no more be har- 
monized in unity than could the million and a half of 
farmers in the land be united in placing a price upon their 
grain or their butter and their eggs. 


Once Despised Woods in Demand. 


In the manufacture of lumber the white and norway pine 
of the northern forests are in competition with the hem- 
lock and spruce, and no less with the timber of the south 
and of the Pacific coast. With scarcely a vestige remaining 


of the rich white pine which fifty years ago was thought to 
be of inexhaustible volume, and was known to be of a char- 
acter and utility unequaled by any other timber growth of 
this or any other land, is it any wonder that those who hold 
the small remnant remaining should place a value upon it, 
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which in comparison with the days of its plen- 
titude seems exorbitant? And what wonder 
that the despised timber of former days, the 
hemlock and tamarack, not to mention the 
southern pine and cypr which were practi- 
eally unknown in the northern market twenty- 
five years ago, nor yet the coast and mountain 
timber which is but now gaining a foothold, 
what wonder, I ask, that a lessened competi- 
tion with white pine is forcing these woods 
upon the consuming public, and that all classes 
of lumber shouid advance in value proportioned 
to the expense of manufacture and transporta- 
tion ? 
Lumber Prices in 1872. 

While lumber is doubt high as compared 
with average price f past decades, it is in- 
teresting to note that it is no higher today than 
it was in 1872, when the high price was not 
attributed to combines and associations. I have 
before me as I write the original of a bill of 
lumber sold by a dealer at Decatur, Ill, in July, 
1872, and I find flooring quoted at $45 a thou- 
sand for white pine, a price fully a third higher 
than a more desirable No. 2 maple flooring is 
selling for tod: I find shingles billed at $5, 
which is as high as the best shingles bring to- 
day. I find lath billed at $5, about the same as 
today; and the list as a whole discloses that 
at a time when there was no thought of ex- 
hausting forests, and no public turmoil over 
lumber trusts, lumber sold on its merits and in 
accordance with legitimate demand at as high 
average prices as are asked today. But there 
was then no cry of the robber lumber barons: 
the fact was recognized that there were more 
buyers than boards. I have had a photographic 
reproduction made of the bill of lumber above 
referred to, from which any ; ay make 
his own comparisons. (See next 

In order to ascertain how much difference 
there is between the prices of 1872 and those 
of the present time in the general filling of this 
bill I have cut off all the figures on one of 
these photographic reproductions and sent the 
bare bill to a number of retailers in different 
parts of the state with the request that they 
give me an estimate at which they would fill 
the bill today from such material as would the 
nearest approximate the conditions existing in 
1872. The bill for 1872 was sold for $182. 
One party now offers to dunli e it for $169.56 
another for $20 3, a third for $185 
fourth for $175.34, a fifth for $164. 
sixth for ¢ a seventh for $1 
eighth for $175.48, an average of $178.87. 

Now I assume that these figures show not 
only that such a bill can be obtained from the 
material in vogue today at an average no 
higher than it sold for thirty-six years ago, 
and that the diversity of the estimates is con 
clusive proof that there exists in Illinois no 
combine on prices. but. as the estimates come 
from as many different sections of the state, 
that prices in different localities are wholly 
independent of those in other sections. 


Supply and Demand. 


But what is the cause of the present high 
prices? In the decade 1850-1860 I bought lum- 
ber at $14 a thousand, which today would sell 
in the Chicago market at $80 to $90 if it could 
be obtained. I have bought potatoes at 25 
cents a bushel and I have paid as high as $ 
a bushel. and why the difference? It is easily 
explained that in one case there was a supply 
greater than the demand, and in the other the 
demand was greater than the supply. Taking 
the price of lumber in the interior of Illinois 
in 1 2, the facilities for manufacture and 
transportation were not equal to the require- 
ments of a rapidly increasing ponulation: the 
law of supply and demand operated as it al 
ways dees and is doing today. 

In 1872 the forests of the north were prac 
tically untouched: there were but few or no 
railroads running into them, and the manufa* 
ture of lumber was practically confined to the 
banks or mouths of rivers. over whose waters 
logs could be floated to the mills, whence by 
vessel or raft the lumber could be transported 
to other points of water communication, whence 
it could be distribufed mostly by team, ghtly 
by rail, to more distant points where furt er 
progress could be bv team. Mill machinery was 
comparatively crude, and improvements for 
more speedy and economical manufacture were 
but just developing. The forests, as then 
known in the north. embraced only about one 
half the territory which by rail extension was 
soon after opened up and became crowded with 
mills. whose product aided by increasing rail 
facilities into all sections of the country and 
soon placed a surplus on the market which 
held the vrice at a point which for many years 
was hardly remunerative. 


Exaustion of Timber. 


About twenty years ago it began to be an 
preciated that the timber supply was not inex 
haustible. Mills at various points on the lakes 
began to go out of commission, and presently 
those on the railroads found it hard to obtain 
timber, and one after another dropned ont 
Grand Rapids with its 80,000,000 of manufac 
ture a year. Muskegon with its 500,000,005, 
Saginaw valley with its 1,100,000.000, were in 
the almost total shutdown of their mil's (and 
all are sone today) evidences of the revolu 
tion which was fast clesing down upon the 
lumber production. Up to this time nothing 
was considered as lumber except white and 
norway pine; the latter, which thirty years ago 
was not thought worth cutting, having marched 
up to the side of its softer and more desirable 
brother. White Lake and Ludington on La‘e 
Michigan were soon joined by Manistee ané 
Traverse City, together with dozens of railroad 
mills. and the white pine trade of Michigan has 
now become a thing of the past. and lumber is 
imported from Canada to supply local demands 
and local trade. 

Was it legitimate for potatoes to reach $1.50 
a bushel when the crop was short and the de 
mand large? Why not also the value of lum 
ber, when the failing forests became nvractically 
extinct, not only in Michigan but in Wisconsin. 
where the principal river supply has so far 
failed that all the large mills have gone out of 
commission for the want of logs: and the Wis 
consin, Chinpewa. Black and St. Croix riv 
have ceased to pour their thousands of mil 
lions of logs and vast rafts of lumber into the 

anufacturing and distributing points of the 
Mississippi? So also the hundreds of railroad 
mills in Michigan and Wisconsin. which no 
longer add to the volume of production but 
have gone out of commission for want of tim 
ber. Will anyone have the courage to assert 
that the consumptive demand has lessened? 
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Substitute for White Pine. 

With the decadence of the. white pine supply the demand 
for lumber has increased rather than diminished, and a sub- 
stitute must be found. Less than twenty years ago hemlock 
was despised as of no value except for its bark for tanning 
purposes; standing timber was held at a stumpage value of 
25 cents a thousand. To such extent has it now taken the 
place of pine, and so great is the demand for it, not only 
as lumber but for the making of pulp, that recent bids have 
been made by the pulp mills of $12 and $13 a thousand feet 
for the hemlock timber of Wisconsin. Now add your saw 
bill of say $2.50, your handling expense and freight to the 
average point of distribution, say $6 (a low estimate) and 
with an actual cost in his yard of, say $22 to $24, none will 
deny to the retailer the slim profit of 10 percent for his 
labor, yard expenses, salaries, taxgs, bad debts and the 
thousand and one expenses to which"he is subject. 

Is it the fault of the retailer that lumber bears a com- 
paratively high value? Does not the farmer look for higher 
prices for his potatoes and grain when his crops are light 
and the demand is great? 

Increased Cost of Lumber. 

look a little further: When stumpage in the northern 
forests was $2 to $5, the men in the camps were paid from 
S16 to $20 a month and board. The present wages are $30 
to $50 a month, and none will deny that the expense of 
poarding the men is at least one-third greater than ever be- 
fore. Is the manufacturer responsible for the increased 
cost of his logs and the increased cost of manufacture? 
Must he not have an increased price to meet his increased 
expenses? Lucky indeed ts he if he has something left of 
his own forests, bought at a low price in bygone days, to 
draw upon; but is not his timber worth what he would 
have to pay to replace it if bought in open market? Is he 
not warranted in invoicing it at its present market value 
rather than at yoo ag yom 

ively cheap price which yore s 
ee youre ago? ¥ NanuracTunans oF 4 
But with the decadence of 
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the pine, and the all too i 
ited Supply of hemlock, which Blinds, 

will at the present rate of con- — a aiintiiass 
sumption be gone within ten Bottens, 
years at most (as a commercial FLOORING, SIDING, ETC. 


factor) the mills of the north 
which may still be in operation 
are depending upon mixed stock 
for their supply, and oak, elm, @npzan Paoupriy Fittep 
maple, basswood, black and a ON 
white ash, tamarack and cedar ! 
constitute the log stock of near- 
ly all the mills which are still 
in commission. 
To again use the simile: Is 
it not apparent that the potato 
crop is limited, and that I 
have an honest right to ask an 
increased price for what I have 
got and my neighbors must 
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and misdemeanors in this respect. The fact is the consumer 
gets just as thick an inch board in his building as he ever 
did, with this difference, that when railroads carried lumber 
by the thousand feet it was shipped in the rough and was 
dressed by the stalwart arm of the carpenter at the rate of 
two or three hundred feet a day (if he was an expert). 
When the roads adopted the system of charging by weight, 
the millmen at railroad mills and at wholesale points where 
lumber was brought by vessel and shipped out by rail, 
adopted the system of planing the lumber by machinery, 
so that the old fashioned carpenter and the old fashioned 
carpenter's shop have disappeared almost wholly, and with 
it the work of dressing the lumber by hand; but the con- 
sumer gets just as much lumber in his door jamb and win- 
dow frames, and of a more uniform thickness, than could 
possibly be obtained with the jackplane, and the wholesaler 
and manufacturer saves more than the cost of dressing in 
his saving of freight, while the consumer saves in the 
wages of the carpenter. Who is wronged? 


Changed Conditions. 

This is an era of fraternalism in every legitimate line of 
industry, made necessary by the changed commercial condi- 
tions of the age. Our grandfathers were content to ride in 
the stage coach at a speed of eight or ten miles an hour: 
we are dissatisfied with the pokey railroad train at thirty 
miles an hour. Our fathers went into the woods and hewed 
out large timbers for the frame of a new house, while the 
thinner stock was cut in an upright mill at the rate of four 
or five thousand feet a day, and then piled for a year or 
two in the barn or attic to season sufficiently to be worked 
out by the carpenter and his apprentices. Lumber was 
sawed with one end wide, the other end narrow, and must 
be worked to even width at a great loss of time and ma- 
terial as well as the increased cost of labor. Flooring when 
laid was of uneven thickness, making a rough floor. To- 
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have struck another illustration 
of the potato crop—more buy- 
ers than stock. Stumpage val- 
ues are no longer on the 25-cent 
basis, but are figured at $2 to $4 
a thousand feet and upward. 


While, therefore, the southern manufacturer has no 
occasion — to complain of his present percentage of 
profit, which after all is no more than he i 


Ss 
justly entitled to, it is manifestly unjust to charge the high 
price of the product to the retailer, whose profits seldom 
exceed, if they reach, 10 percent net. Compare with this 
the 25 to 50 percent average profit of the dry goods or 
grocery merchant, and who shall cast the stone of reproach 
at the lumber retailer? The fact is that the present condi- 
tion of the retail lumber trade is ‘‘a shortage of potatoes 
and hungry people demanding them.” 


Baseless Accusation. 


I must not close this paper without reference to another 
point regarding which there is a disposition to throw stones 
at the retailer as well as at the wholesaler and manufac- 
turer. That is, a complaint that lumber is not full inch 
and thereby the consumer is cheated out of one-sixteenth to 
one-eighth of what he pays for it. None but an ignoramus 
who knows nothing of the lumber trade would raise this 
question, as it was raised in the last Minnesota legislature 
by an honorable member who proposed penalty and imprison- 
ment for this serious (?) offense. <A recent writer in a 
Chicago paper, writing probably at a penny a line, found it 
convenient to charge the lumbermen with all sorts of crimes 
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day, through the very causes complained of, transportation 
is cheapened, labor expense is reduced, delay is‘avoided and 
the builder gets a no less desirable article so far as his out- 
side sheathing, door jambs, casing and other interior finish is 
concerned. His dimension sizes are not materially lessened 
and do not require sizing as when received in the rough. 

Today we turn out lumber in mills cutting from 50,000 
feet to 500,000 a day; we put it through dry kilns and we 
dress it by machinery and it is ready for use. Where is the 
carpenter and his jackplane? Our inside finish and our 
flooring is made in the big factory. We have no carpenters 
any more. Architects draw plans and wood butchers with- 
out practical trade education nail up the prepared stock 
according to those plans. Where are the blacksmith shops 
which in our boyhood were to be found in every hamlet and 
to which we took our broken machinery for repair? 

Increased Consumption. 

Times have changed and the era of ignorance of what our 
neighbor is doing has given place to an era in which success 
and advancement is contingent upon the knowledge gained 
by association with and learning the methods of what other 
men are doing. The change in the lumber trade and its 
methods have kept pace with the increased intelligence and 
increased population. A consumption of not more than 


10,000,000,000 feet in 1830 has given way to a demand for 
30,000,000,000 or 40,000,000,000 feet a year for building 
purposes, 13,000,000,000 to 15,000,000,000 feet for the rail- 
roads and fully 20,000,000,000 feet for shingles, staves, 
posts, poles, pulp and kindred purposes, which are never 
mentioned in statistics. We are denuding the forests at the 
rate of 70,000,000,000 to 80,000,000,000 feet a year. How 
long can it last? The white pine is practically gone; hem- 
lock in the north will as a commercial factor be exhausted 
within ten years. The southern states will be practically 
cut out within twenty-five years, so far as pine and cypress 
are concerned, and other and less valuable timber will have 
equally suffered denudation. Will the demand be lessened? 

The Pacific coast timber will not last forever; Canada 
will help out under her restrictive laws, but if every stick 
of marketable white pine between Labrador and the Rocky 
mountains were thrown on the market it would not supply 
the wants of the United States for two years. Spruce is 
not of inexhaustible supply and is rapidly taking its place 
as never before ; the coarser timbers, until recently esteemed 
s" only for firewood, are already filling a recognized 
void. 

Logic of the Situation. 

Under these circumstances is it not legitimate that those 
who do hold standing timber should know the value of it? 
Trees do not mature in a day and it is much easier to de 
stroy a forest than to grow one. The highest skill of 
man cannot grow a forest in less than fifty to 100 years. 
If my improvident neighbors have wasted their potatoes 
am I not warranted in getting a price for mine? If I 
must pay $15 to $20 for white pine stumpage which for- 
merly cost but $2 to $3, and for other timber at like prices ; 
if it costs me 50 percent more to manufacture the logs in 
the forest and the lumber in the mill; if I must pay $5 a 
day instead of $1.50, must I not add it in the sale to the 
retailer and he in turn to the consumer? ‘Timber has ad- 
vanced, labor has advanced and the end is not yet. Sut 
is the retailer to blame? Must he not advance in propor- 
tion? To answer the question, “Why is lumber so high?’ 
I have only to return to the simile: Potatoes are scarce: 
if you want what I’ve got pay my price. Is not this the 
legitimate logic of the situation? 


T. A. Bruett, of the Wilbur Lumber Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., spoke on ‘‘ Popular Topics.’’ Mr. Bruett’s 
talk is given in full herewith: 

Popular Topics. 


When your worthy secretary, Mr. Hotchkiss, asked me to 
write a paper and read same before this meeting it was a 
question with me whether or not I dare trust myself with 
the attempt—not that I did not wish to do so, as I enjoy 
hearing myself talk even though others may not, but be- 
cause I had my doubts of being able to write anything of 
enough interest to you to pay for the time I might take 
up that could possibly be put to better use. However, I 
despise a coward and believe if you know I have done the 
best I could you would surely overlook all my shortcom- 
ings and seeming extravagant contentions. It-:is a true 
saying, ‘“‘Better do your best and do but little than to do 
but little when you can do more.” 

Your secretary asked me to give a paper on conditions 
of the market or any other subject I might wish to speak on 
—very kind of him to give me so wide a choice. I have 
taken advantage of his kindness and have written a combi- 
nation paper: Conditions of the market as I see them— 
Cause for present conditions—Some possibilities of the fu- 
ture and some suggestions of the necessities of the future 
in handling the retail lumber business properly, and to keep 
up with the speedy times and a little of other much talked 
ot topics. 

The last paper I wrote on conditions of the market, read 
before the meeting of the managers of the Wilbur Lumber 
Company at its summer outing at Waukesha, Wis.. last 
July, has now proven so near a correct prophecy that I 
hardly dare hope to be so successful this time; nevertheless 
conditions do not look any different to me now than they 
did that time, excepting that I can hardly believe that lum- 
ber will advance as much in 1907 as it did in 1906. 

In 1905 the average advance on lumber was about $4.50 
a thousand feet and in 1906 about $3.50 a thousand feet, 
saying nothing about the last advance of December 5 on 
pine, equal to about 50 cents more, and $1 on hemlock De- 
cember 15; the better grades of shingles have advanced 
fully 50 cents a thousand and list prices are being main- 
tained on practically everything excepting last list on hem- 
lock. The reason for this was that in formulating the list 
the correct differential between that and pine was not used. 

The stock available from the north will be considerably 
less this year than last. I believe values will not de- 
preciate during 1907. There may be off times in the year 
when some classes of stock may be bought for less than 
the present market prices, but to more than offset this there 
will be an increased value on other items. At the present 
time one-inch stock from the north is practically out of the 
market, in anything like a dry condition and very little if 
any surplus of other sizes. Yellow pine piece stuff is also 
low in supply and firm in prices. 

A scarcity of shingles of the two best grades from the 
north exists at present, such as has not existed for many a 
year, and the indications are that the output will be no 
larger, if even as large this year as last year. In the west 
the condition might be different providing cars could be 
had and motive power to move them, but you all must know 
of the existing conditions in the west—it is next to impossi- 
ble to get any shipments from there short of three to six 
months, and on account of this condition mills are closing 
down every day. You are all aware of the general condi- 
tions in the south and west; shipments of any kind cannot 
be made from either point with anything like reasonable 
promptness, and our large northern mills are dropping out 
of commission fast. It is true that they are being replaced 
in a measure by the old time portable and small mill. While 
these mills will produce considerable lumber for a number 
of years, they will fall far short of filling the gap and will 
cause additional expense of handling lumber at the whole- 
sale end. To handle the lumber of small and portable mills 
with anything like success there has got to be a concentra- 
tion yard to ship stock into from several of these small 
mills so as to be able to fill ordinary yard orders. This 
concentration means extra freight and handling, which will 
have its effect, at least in a measure, on market values. 
We must look to the south and west for a great deal of 
our supply and they will not be able to relieve the situation 
enough to lower prices or hold them from advancing. 

Conditions of Trade. 

The conditions of all branches of trade never were any 
better than at the present time. Iron and steel mills, foun- 
dries and machine shops crowded with orders—large railroad 
extensions and improvements all over the country; farmers’ 
graneries and cellars full of the bountiful yield of the past 
season only awaiting the consent of the owner and for trans- 
portation to be turned into cash; every able-bodied man em- 
ployed at reasonably fair wages, savings account in the 
banks increasing, building prospects good in all the large 
cities, as well as in the country, ever increasing demand for 
box and crating lumber—why should the conditions of the 
lumber business not remain at least as favorable as they 
have been and prices firm? 

Are Prices High? 

Strictly speaking, lumber is not so very high at the 
present time, but money is cheap. When money is cheap 
commodities are high; when money is dear commodities are 
low. In looking over some of my order books of 1897, less 
than ten years ago, I find the following prices delivered on 
10-cent rate of freight: 
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You will see by this that in less than ten years lumber 
has advanced more than 100 percent, and still who will say 
that we cannot better afford to pay the present prices than 
we could the low prices in 1897? It is not a question of 
price but the ability of earning the money to pay for 
same. 

Causes of Present Conditions. 

For the last few years building in the large cities has 
increased reasonably and the production of the northern 
mills has decreased to a very considerable extent, more than 
could be made up by the south and west, on account of the 
inability of the railroads to handle the business offered them 
—thus the demand strained the available supply to its top 
notch and crops have been more than the average both 
in yield and prices; business of all kinds has continually in- 
creased in volume and prices, thus making it possible for a 
continued advance in lumber. 


Future Values. 


I believe the secret of lumber values for the future lies 
covered up in one word, “‘transportation.” If the railroads 
could handle all the business offered them with promptness 
for the balance of the year they could stay the upward 
tendency of prices and perhaps cause a drop in values for 
a time. For these reasons, if cars could be had south and 
west as they are wanted and the railroads could handle 
them after they are loaded and get them to destination with 
promptness, the tide would soon be turning and the manu- 
facturers increasing their output, which they can do in the 
south and west considerably and, getting caught up with 
their orders on account of being able to ship quickly, would 
soon be looking for more business and not getting as many 
orders as they could take care of would be suspicious that 
someone was cutting, and unless the trade increased as 
much as the output values would go down and stay lower 
until such time as the manufacturers adjusted themselves 
to the new conditions and curtailed their outputs to meet 
the demands, which they surely would do. I mention the 
south and west because the barometer of lumber values lies 


there. With reasonably prompt shipments at least 25 to 
40 percent more of their lumber would be used than has 
been in the territory on a line north of Chicago running 
east, and west to the river, and a large increase south 
of that line. This would mean just that much per- 
centage taken from the northern mills, and unless the 


trade increased to the same amount or supply decreased, 
which I doubt, the cutting of prices would commence, but I 
cannot see how this possibly can happen this year at least. 
As near as I can find out the want of motive power and 
trackage is even worse than the scarcity of cars. It is slow 
work building engines and the congestion at the large rail- 
road centers is so great most of the time that it seems to 
be impossible to handle cars with anything like reasonable 
promptness. The railroads will have to get out of the 
large cities with their yards and establish them where land 
is cheap and where they can find room enough to handle 
their ever increasing business. Until they do this it is 
reasonable to believe that conditions of transportation will 
change but little. Cars lie at large railroad centers for 
weeks and months before they are able to be moved. The 
railroad companies have been sleeping the “Rip Van Winkle” 
slumber and are only just awakening to realize the gravity 
of the situation—increased business offered them each day 
and year has been so enormous that they are completely 
overwhelmed and nothing but heroic undertakings will re- 
lieve the situation, and even with the greatest ingenuity 
of man and modern ideas it will take several years of 
gigantic increase of motive power, cars and trackage to 
meet the continued increased demand for transportation. 

The only two possibilities but not probabilities for a 
lower market are a general demoralization of business and 
ability of the railroads to handle all business offered them 
promptly. I cannot imagine either of these to take place, 
for the next year at least. Should, however, the condition 
of transportation get worse, or no better, which might hap- 
pen, it would cause a stagnation of building in the large 
cities and lower prices after a little. This, however, would 
affect the country yards but little—values will surely go 
down some time but will again rise, and above the price 
they dropped from. 


Effect of Substitutes. 


Someone might have a thought that as we have had con- 
tinuous prosperous times, and continued advance in prices 
for several years, and the fact that another substitute for 
lumber, besides iron and steel, has made its appearance, ce- 
ment block, surely something must happen and lumber 
drop to a lower level. This is a natural thought, but when 
you look back to the advent of the barbed wire fence, which 
replaced millions of feet of lumber without apparently dis- 
turbing the values, and how little the enormous use of iron 
and steel in large structures has effected the values of 
lumber apparently, and how little the use of all kinds of 
roofing has effected the price of shingles, you should surely 
realize that cement will not replace sufficient lumber to 
make it cheap or dangerous to even speculate in. If we 
could, however, imagine the nonexistence of iron or steel 
and cement for construction of buildings, then we could also 
imagine the enormous cost lumber would have at the present 
time; therefore you can believe that substitutes for lumber 
do not and will not make lumber cheaper but only hold it 
back from reaching a prohibitory price. 


Demurrage. 


move in the right direction 
and should become a law. ‘There are, however, points that 
might be added which would help some. The railroads 
charge a penalty of $1 a day over forty-eight hours which 
cars are held. Why should they also not be asked to pay a 
reward for the release of a car in twenty-four hours, say 50 
cents a car? This would, I am sure, cause the release of 
many cars in twenty-four hours which are now being held 
the full forty-eight hours. The amount is small; nevertheless 
it would be an inducement and allow those who do not get 
cars loaded or unloaded promptly most of the time to play 
even on such cars as they are forced to pay demurrage on, 
and give the railroad company use of same so much sooner. 
Another thing, the size of the car should be taken into 
consideration; at present it does not make any difference 
whether you receive a car containing 12,000 feet of lumber 
or 35,000 feet, you have no more time to unload one than 
you have on the other; there seems little justice in this. 
The railroads demand that all cars be loaded to their full 
visible or carrying capacity, and give the shipper no choice 
in the size of the car he is to load, but, as they put it, 
“You have to load such car as we can give you; if it is 
too large for your order, make your order larger and fill 
it up to the roof.” After that has been conceded, and you 
have received about two cars in one, they ask you to unload 
this extra large car in the same time as you would unload 
an ordinary car. Is this right? I say no, and demurrage 
should be regulated according to the size of the car. If a 
car of say 18,000 feet should be unloaded in forty-eight 
hours, one of 25,000 or 35,000 should have at least twenty- 
four hours’ additional time allowed. This looks so reason- 
able to me that I don't see how even the railroads could 
object to it. The size of cars is gowns every day but, as 
far as I can see, the ability in unloading lumber remains 
the same. 


Reciprocal demurrage is a 


Suggestive Information on Shippers. 

A great deal has been said in meetings and through lum- 
ber journals about thin and narrow lumber, shipped prin- 
cipatiy trom the south, and some good has been done in the 
way of attaching slips to orders which were adopted by a 
meeting of lumbermen in this city last summer, which give 
the conditions under which thin and off grade yellow pine 
will be accepted, or not, and which I dare say all of you 
are acquainted with. While this has had its good effect, 
1 believe we should go farther—not only demand stock that 
comes strictly under the rules of the association the shipper 
agrees to ship under, but we should also be in position to 
know who the shipper is who can and will ship stock as we 
want it, and most of all, to know each and every one of the 
shippers who are indifferent as to what they ship and how 
they ship. I know of several southern manufacturers who 
have written letters to the effect that even if 2-inch stock 
is one-thirty-second or one-sixteenth less than 1% thick 
after being dressed we should not complain, and they 
knew we could dispose of it without making any allowance 
to our customers, and they call it technicality to complain 
on so small a matter. What would they say if we, in send- 
ing them remittances for cars, would cut off the odd dollars 
or cents from our draft? They would write back at once 
to “please send the balance or we will draw on you.” How 
silly it would seem if our reply was “You should not be so 
technical in such small matters,’ but it should be no differ- 
ent in one case than the other; you have the same right 
to cut down your remittance as the shipper has to cut 
below the size he agrees through the grading rules he is 
shipping under to furnish. I have had a representative of 
a large yellow pine manufacturer tell me that no manufac- 
turer in the south pretends to ship 2-inch fully up to 1% 
inches thick wnen dressed, and that they laugh at the idea 
that we should expect such a thing. 1 am pleased to be 
able to say from experience that this is not the fact and 
that there are manufacturers in the south who do ship 
lumber right and are free to adjust any complaint promptly, 
when properly put before them, and do not expect you to 
accept 14%-inch for 2-inch piece stuff, or 10-16 or 12-16 for 
inch, but there are others to whom the speech of this 
representative would apply very nicely, and they are the 
ones we must get after; if we don't, it won't be long before 
we will have to carry a calliper all the time to tell whether 
the stock we are receiving is intended for joists or sheath- 
ing. Now what we must do is to devise some means to 
find out who ships lumber to our liking and who does not. 
To do this the company I am with has adopted a blank 
detailed car report, giving date of order, date of shipment, 
date of arrival, date unloaded, condition of lumber, thick- 
ness, width, grade, account of overs and unders; in fact, a 
very close description of all lumber, lath or shingles car 
contained. These reports are filed in our office for future 
reference. We consider them very valuable to us in buying, 
as we can tell at a glance how the different shippers we 
deal with are shipping lumber from time to time, which 
we could not do without these reports. If we find a short- 
age, off grade or thin lumber on any of these reports and 
make a claim for same, the settlement made is noted on 
this report, whether it is entirely satisfactory to us and the 
shipper or not. I believe the retailers should adopt such or 
some other blank detail car report and use same in every 
car they receive, keep it on file in their office for future 
reference, and if it was considered practical, and I believe 


it is, these reports should be mailed to the secretary of your , 


association for file, and the associations of other states do 
likewise, and finally when it is thought possible to call a 
meeting of the secretaries of the different associations, to 
formulate a rate book on all shippers from these reports 
received—to rate each shipper according to how he ships, 
good, bad or indifferent. Why should not the shipper be 
rated as to how he ships as you are as to how you pay 
and whether you kick or not? “What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.” If this could be brought about, 
and I believe it can, as I have given it considerable thought, 
many wholesalers and manufacturers would welcome such 
a book, and certainly all retailers would, and if a stock 
company would be formed to publish such a book, there is 
no question to my mind but that it would prove a financial 
success as well as to the main purpose—getting a line on 
shippers. This book should list all shippers, north, south 
and west. I would like to have gone more into detail on 
this matter, but time or space will not permit, as there are 
other matters I wish to touch on slightly, but I hope it 
may create some discussion. 


Some Suggestions to the Retailer. 


I am convinced that the old method of buying lumber, 
lath and shingles for retail trade, when in need of same, 
must be changed to the real old way, and now modern way— 
anticipate your wants and buy when the market and other 
conditions seem to be most favorable, so that when your 
seasonable trade commences you will have the goods to 
offer; do not wait until you are out, but keep your assort- 
ment well up—look into the future as far as you possibly 
can, remembering that we are now in a new era of the 
lumber business, depending more and more on the far off 
southwest for our supply, and under the most favorable 
conditions it takes lumber longer to come from there than 
from our close by northern mills, and chances for delays 
are much greater. There are times of the year when 
shipments can be and are made with more dispatch than 
others; for instance, before the movement of grain and 
cotton; watch this and other conditions of transportation 
in placing your orders. 

You know of substitutes 





for lumber—lumber is also a 
substitute for itself. In your territory, perhaps, a certain 
kind or grade of lumber has always been used for certain 
purposes; this does not prove that something else will not 
answer the purpose as well and perhaps give you a better 
profit and less investment—look for it—do not allow yourself 
to think that this or that won’t do just because it has not 
yet been done; originate some idea, some method yourself 
which will help you to overcome conditions that may arise 
which would decrease your profits or lose your trade. This 
is as necessary to compete with your competitor in the large 
cities as it is to have a complete stock on hand. 

In making claims for shortage or grades do not make a 
general report, but go into details closely—be sure you are 
right, and then insist on a just settlement. 

In paying freight on cars, see that the gross, tare and 
net weights are given on bill, and if you receive an open 
car insist on the allowance for 500 pounds for stakes; if 
expense bill does not show both these, refuse to pay the same 
until it does. Although you buy your lumber delivered, 
and this makes no seeming difference to you, it avoids con- 
siderable trouble for the shipper, and by helping him in this 
matter you will show him that you are mindful of his 
interests, and your relations will remain and become more 
cordial. 

Our company received a very nice letter not long ago 
from one of the largest northern manufacturers for insist- 
ing on proper expense bills and getting the result required. 
Look to the interest of the shipper as well as your own: 
do not be selfish—business is a pleasure when you can do 
some good to others besides claiming all for yourself; keep 
most friendly relations with your competitors—don’t do 
any knocking; we all, in climbing the ladder of business, 
are anxious to reach the top round, but do not let us in 
our eagerness to reach the top, try to force down the one 
above us, but rather lend him a helping hand to reach his 
goal, thereby making room for ourselves to obtain the 
same. If you pull down the one ahead of you he may take 
you with him in his descent and both of you lie prostrated 
on the ground. 

Gentlemen, there are many things I would have added to 
this paper had I not been fearful that you would tire of 
what I have written, and if I have not made myself clear 
on any point command me and I will try to explain. 


Trusting you may give this paper more than a passing 
thought. 


C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., questioned Mr. 
Bruett at the close of his address as to whether he had 
noticed any anxiety on the part of the manufacturers 
because of prevailing high prices. Mr. Bruett said that 
he had observed such anxiety in some cases. He ex- 
plained that he believed the transportation question to be 
almost solely responsible for present prices and said 
that unless the transportation problem could be settled 
within a short time he believed it would have a tendency 
to demoralize the lumber trade. 

President W. H. Hunter called upon Secretary Hollis, 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to address 
the convention upon the subject of mail order compe- 
tition, which had been first broached in a question pre- 
sented to the convention by Mr. Hollis at the morning 
session. At considerable length Mr. Hollis discussed the 
various phases of this class of competition. Referring to 
codperative yards, he stated that the movement to form 
these yards among the farmers has received a consider- 
able check for the reason that the farmers are not as 
well posted as the retail lumbermen are and when lum- 
ber is scarce and prices are high they are at a disad- 
vantage. He suggested some specific remedies for the 
mail order evil which he urged the members of the asso- 
ciation to adopt individually. As evidence of the quality 
of catalog house goods he read several extracts from a 
report issued by the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
covering all of the brands of paint which are sold to the 
consumer direct. The report showed that many of these 
mixtures contained no white lead and were made up of 
the cheapest possible combination of minerals, although 
their manufacturers laid great stress in their advertising 
upon the absolute purity of the goods. 

Mr. Hollis refered to the proposed parcels post law 
and explained that it would be a great aid to the mail 
order houses for the reason that it permits a rural carrier 
to deliver a package weighing not more than eleven 
pounds, which has been mailed at the initial point of his 
route. He explained that this would make the mail order 
houses to ship their goods by freight to some local agent 
who would receive them and turn them over to the post- 
office authorities for delivery. He urged upon each of 
his hearers the importance of doing everything possible 
to defeat this class of legislation. In order to impress 
more forcibly on the Illinois retailers the importance of 
mail order competition, Mr. Hollis read extracts from 
papers delivered at the last meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association by Stanley D. Moore, of Water- 
loo, Iowa, and H. Van Tassel, of Waubay, 8. D., which 
were published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan- 
uary 19. He also read a report of the result of litiga- 
tion in the United States courts between the retail 
merchants of South Dakota and Montgomery Ward & 
Co., in which the latter concern was denied an injunction 
restraining the merchants from listing concerns which do 
business with mail order houses. Mr. Hollis’ address 
aroused great interest and was discontinued only because 
of the shortage of time. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 
Wednesday morning’s session was opened by the read- 
ing of some dialect verses by S. A. Holcomb, of Syea- 
more, Ij]. He was followed by Ashley J. Elliott, of 
Peoria, Ill., manager of the Illinois & lowa Car Service 
Association, who took as his subject ‘‘The Car Invis- 


ible.’’? This is published on page 45 of this issue of the 
LUMBERMAN. 
Mutual Insurance. 
Secretary Hotchkiss introduced the subject of the 


formation of a lumber and coal mutual insurance com- 
pany and read extracts from the Illinois law governing 
the organization of such corporations providing that 100 
separate risks carrying $200,000 insurance with net pre- 
miums of at least $10,000 must be secured before the 
company. can begin business. With a few explanatory 
remarks of this character he introduced Charles V. 
Hickox, manager of the Coal Mine Owners’ Mutual In- 
surance Company. Mr. Hickox’s address will be pub- 
lished later. 

As a pleasing departure from the business program 
a quartet rendered two selections. Secretary Hotchkiss 
again opened the discussion of a proposed mutual in- 
surance organization and explained that the only way 
the association could support the proposition would be 
by its members making applications for insurance. It 
was announced that the subject would be considered at 
a later session. . 

Sales in Alien Territory. 


W. M. Sanford, of Freeport, was the next speaker, his 
subject being ‘‘ The Ethics of Sale in a Neighbor’s Ter- 
ritory.’’ The address will appear in a later issue. 

President Hunter announced the following changes in 
appointments on account of the absence of some of the 
committeemen previously appointed: Demurrage com- 
mittee, E. F. Hunter in place of N. E. Holden. Nomina- 
tions, F. E. Kent in place of A. V. Schermerhorn. Lien 
law, E. M. Stotlar in place of N. E. Holden. 

This completed the business of the morning session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Wednesday afternoon program of the conven- 
tion was varied in character and highly interesting in 
the subjects considered. While the members of the 
association were slow in reaching the auditorium, the 
audience assumed large proportions before the pro- 
gram had progressed very far. The most intense inter- 
est was evidenced by all those who were present. C, J. 
Flack, of Kansas City, Mo., opened the afternoon’s 
proceedings with a paper on ‘‘ Redwood and Its Uses.’’ 
He presented a concise and educative statement of the 
possibilities of that wood. 

The reading of Mr. Flack’s paper was followed by 
an interesting quiz session in which Mr. Flack was 
asked several questions in regard to the adaptability 
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of the wood he represented, and he demonstrated that 
some of the minor objections that had been raised to 
this product could be eliminated by an_ intelligent 
treatment of the lumber. 

One of the best papers of the convention was pre- 
sented by J. BE. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Rhodes’ efforts are always characteristically to the 
point and present facts and figures in a highly un- 
derstandable manner. The statistics he supplied show- 
ing the importance of Illinois as a lumber consuming 
state were a surprise to many of the men engaged in 
the business in that region. 

At the close of Secretary Rhodes’ address a motion 
was made that the association accept the invitation of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association to send 
three of its members on a tour of the northern pine mills 
and that the president appoint three delegates to make 
the trip. Carried. 

H. H. Collins, of Minneapolis, Minn., who is well 
known as an expert on Pacific coast woods, delivered an 
address on ‘‘Fir as Finish.’’?’ Mr. Collins handled his 
subject in so interesting a way that several 
members desired further information and a short 
informal discussion followed. Referring to the 
complaint that fir doors will not hold hinge screws 
Mr. Collins said that no fir door should be hung with less 
than three or four butts on account of their excessive 
weight. Mr. Ketridge inquired whether any method had 
been found for doing away with the trouble resulting 
from pitch pockets. Mr. Collins replied that it had 
been found that by introducing steam into the dry kiln 
during the drying process this trouble could be avoided. 

What Does It Cost to Sell Lumber? 

E. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ill., discussed the cost 

of selling lumber in the following address: 


Iiow much does it cost to sell lumber at retail? is the 
question that Mr. Hotchkiss has asked me to answer, if 
possible. 

The question of cost is all important in the proper con- 
duct of any business. The margin of net profit is so small 
in all lines of retail merchandizing today that the cost 
of conducting a business becomes vital. Very few retail 
lumbermen give the study of the cost of doing business 
proper attention, and in fact many yards are conducted 
without keeping an intelligent expense account. Most men 
overestimate their profits and underestimate their expenses. 
We naturally like to make ourselves believe that we are 
doing well and many a retail merchant has gone on year 
after year, thinking he was making money, when as a mat- 
ter of fact he could show very little to the good for his 
year’s labor. We have been favored by Mr. Glore with 
a paper on this subject which was one of the best ever 
given before this association, and I am a little embarrassed 
for anything new to say on the subject. 

The difficulty with the question of expense of doing busi- 
ness is that it is not a fixed quantity, and yards for a term 
of years will show a wide variation as to the cost of doing 
business. The lumber business in the same town fluctuates 
widely from year to year. Good years follow lean years 
and lean years follow good ones in a manner very hard to 
understand or prepare for. I have known a small town to 
build twenty houses one year and not a single one the 
following season. The building fever often seems to strike 
a community or town and rages like an epidemic for a 
year or two and then dies away as suddenly as it ap- 
peared. The expense account for a poor year following a 
good one is always out of all proportion with the good sea- 
son's expenses, when every man in the yard worked to his 
limit during the entire building season. It takes about so 
much help to conduct the average yard and the volume of 
trade which the yard enjoys has largely to do in fixing the 
percent of cost for doing the business. 

We have something concrete to give you. I have taken 
the expense accounts for a number of Illinois yards for the 
years 1905 and 1906 and we will let them tell their own 
story. These yards are located in small towns, good sized 
towns and small cities and are, I imagine, a fair sample 
of lumber yards as they go. In these expense accounts I 
think there has been about all charged up that can be legiti- 
mately termed running expenses. In these accounts no 
charge is made for interest on investment and no deprecia- 
tion on buildings is included. About half of these yards 
handle more or less coal, but shrinkage on this item is not 
included in these accounts as running expense. Nothing 
has been charged to these accounts for bad debts. These 
accounts include everything in the way of labor, rents, taxes, 
insurance, office help, heat, lights, barn expense, and include 
manager's or managing partners’ salary, so I think, as a 
whole, they are quite complete as to the cost of the running 
expense of doing business. For the sake of convenience 
I have figured the following table of percentages on the 
sales and not on the cost of the goods, as I think most yards 
compute their percentage of profits and expense on the basis 
of sales rather than on the first cost of goods. The cost of 
doing business for these yards for the years 1905 and 1906 
was as follows: 

1905, percent. 1906, percent. 
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You will note that in 1905 these expense accounts varied 
from 7 percent as the lowest to 15 percent as the highest. 
These yards were both ordinary country yards, one doing 
much more than an average business and the other one 
doing much less. In 1906 the lowest was 7 3-10 percent, 
the highest 14 6-10 percent for two entirely different yards, 
but the causes were the same as the year before. The 
greatest variation in the expense account for any one yard 
in these two years was No. 4. In 1905 this yard paid out 
for expense 13 2-10 percent of its sales, but in 1906 its 
expense fell to 7 9-10 percent. With all this variation I 
wish to call your attention to the average cost of conduct- 
ing these yards. In 1905 the average cost was 10 percent. 
In 1905 the average cost was 97-10 percent, or a difference 
of only three-tenths of 1 percent for the two years. If 
these expense accounts are a fair average of Illinois yards 
then it costs 10 percent of the sales to cover the necessary 
running expenses of a business. If you figure your expenses 
on the cost of your stock it will figure about 13 percent. 
Lumber as it goes from the yards in this state brings about 
$32 a thousand on the average, so the average expense for 
selling lumber is at least $3 a thousand. In fixing our 


selling prices we can, of course, only be governed by what 
we may expect as an average expense for doing business 
from year to year. 

Interest on money invested and poor debts has not been 
considered in these figures, but no business can said to be 
profitable until it returns to its owner more than enough 
to pay both of these charges against the profits of the 
business. The average yard in Illinois does not turn its 
capital over twice during the year, unless it is being run 
largely on borrowed money, and the profits which they are 
now earning are not a fair return for the use of the money 
invested and the wear and tear of conducting a retail 
lumber business. We have to contend with the poacher and 
the catalogue house; with the ever present car shortage; 
with slow and uncertain transportation; with high and 
rapidly advancing prices; with broken stocks at mill points ; 
with remote sources of supply; with the millman who fills 
all his high priced orders first and with a dissatisfied pub- 
lic. Larger stocks and increased capital are now necessary 
and we must have increased profits if we expect to continue 
to conduct a profitable business. 

At the close of Mr. Hunter’s talk he was asked what 
he considered to be a fair cost for selling coal as com- 
pared with the cost of selling lumber. He said that he 
believed the two would average up about the same. 


What Is a Fair Profit? 

The next address was by W. F. Stevens, of La Salle, 
Ill., his subject being ‘‘ What Is a Fair Profit on Lum- 
ber and Side Lines?’’ 

PUBLICATION POSTPONED. 

3ecause of lack of space several addresses delivered 
at Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s sessions of the conven- 
tion are omitted from this issue; these, however, will 
appear in the near future. The report of the meeting 
of the Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, which was 
held Thursday, is withheld for the same reason, 

Mr. Birmingham—I think where you put the percentage 
too high you invite people to sell in your territory whom 
you want to keep out of it. We would all like to have 33% 
percent if we could but it sounds too large. If a person to 
whom you sell should find out that you were getting 331% 
percent, if it went out from here that you and I were get- 
ting such a profit as this it would hurt our business. My 
advice would be this: You know what it costs to do busi- 
ness and you know what your investment is. You know 
what percentage you ought to get on your stock and how 
much on your plant and what you are carrying on your 
books. You should get a reasonable profit on these things 
and that does not mean as little as 5 percent. 

President Hunter took up the question from the floor, 
the vice president being in the chair, and spoke of the 
relation of the lumber dealer to the other merchants of 
the community. He defended the moral right of the 
lumber dealer to ask and demand a profit in proportion 
to that enjoyed by merchants in other lines, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the lumberman generally is a lead- 
ing citizen, particularly when a donation is wanted to 
help in the building of a church or public library. 

J. T. McGrath, of Polo, Ill., speaking on ‘‘ Credits 
and Collections,’’ said that one reason why he would 
not attempt to deliver a formal address was because he 
was discouraged by the magnificent physique and elo- 
quence of one of the gentlemen who spoke at the morn- 
ing session; that if he possessed the unusual talent of 
that gentleman he would seek out some _ benevolently 
inclined car service association and get on its pay roll. 
He was discouraged, however, by the fact that on having 
an examination made of his head the phrenological chart 
he received gave him credit for only two bumps of self 
esteem. He discussed the relative values of the cus- 
tomers who pay cash and those who demand time and let 
their accounts run for a year, saying that the accounts 
would not habitually run that length of time if the 
lumber dealer would adopt a system such as the whole- 
salers make use of. He recommended the plan of offer- 
ing a discount for cash, thus showing that the cash cus- 
tomer is appreciated; also that a statement should be 
sent to each customer when his bill is due, or still better, 
on the first of each month, showing what he owes and 
how his account stands. He said that this might cause 
some trouble when first put into-practice, but customers 
would soon become accustomed to it and it would serve 
as a reminder of their accounts, thereby helping collec- 
tions and enabling the dealer to turn over his capital 
more rapidly. 

President Ralph Burnside, of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, extended the greetings of that 
body and remarked that when he attended the last Illi- 
nois meeting he said some rather hard things about 
Illinois because it was the home of some mail order 
houses. He now regretted this for the reason that-Iowa 
has a big one which is causing more trouble to the 
lumbermen than any of the others. He referred to the 
educational value of the association meetings and the 
great change in the personnel of the associations during 
the last few years, saying that this change was for the 
better in every instance, this being particularly true of 
the north, where many Scandinavians own lumber yards 
and have been Americanized by association with other 
lumbermen in the meetings of lumber organizations. He 
referred to the impossibility of summarizing the specific 


benefits derived from membership in an association, such , 


benefits being indefinite, but manifold and cumulative. 
Secretary Hollis, of the Northwestern association, 
again brought up the subject of the mail order compe- 
tition and a short discussion followed. The general 
opinion seemed to be that retailers should combine and 
buy in quantities in such a way as to enable them to 
‘“meet the price.’’? Mr. McGrath expressed the opinion 
that if any attempt were made to buy in large quanti- 
ties from the manufacturers it would result in driving 
the jobbers in the large cities out of the jobbing busi- 
ness and they would retaliate by selling direct to the 
consumer. After some further discussion the convention 
adjourned, to meet Friday morning at 10 o’clock. 


Because of lack of space several addreses delivered at 
the convention are omitted from this issue; these, how- 
ever, will appear in the near future. Thursday’s ses- 
sions of the Illinois Masons’ Supply Association also 
have been withheld for the same reason. 


NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


There were not as many exhibitors at the convention 
this year as at the annual held in the Sherman house 
in 1906. There seemed to be as great a number of rep- 
resentatives of manufacturing and wholesaling con- 
cerns present, but not as many of them kept open 
house. What exhibitors were on hand, however, made 
a good showing and were rewarded by having their 
rooms well filled between the sessions. 

One of, if not the most popular parlor in the hotel, 
was room 132, occupied by the McCauley-Saunders 
Lumber Company, manufacturer and distributor of 
eypress lumber. Mr. McCauley ever since he has been 
in business here has made a practice of making his 
exhibit room the headquarters for floral offerings. This 
year, according to eustom, he had a plentiful supply of 
carnations on the center table, together with an inex- 
haustible box of good Havanas. All visitors, female 
and male, were decorated and the gentlemen were free 
to help themselves to the cigars. Mr. McCauley had 
seized upon the opening created by the announcement 
of the amusement for Tuesday evening and had had 
about 100 large cireular cards printed with a clock 
face at the top and the word ‘‘ Now’? across it in red. 
Underneath the clock the word ‘‘Place’’ appeared in 
large black letters and below this ‘‘Room 132.’’ He 
also had a very clever souvenir which was presented 
to the visitors. It consisted of a very lifelike paste- 
board representation of a watermelon on one side of 
which appeared the words ‘‘Southern Product.’’ On 
the other side was the name and address of the Me- 
Cauley-Saunders Lumber Company. Upon opening the 
alleged melon there were discovered pictures of two 
of the south’s most beautiful products, one a blonde 
and the other a brunette. 

The T. Wilee Company, which everybody knows as 
the manufacturer of high grade flooring, was, as 
always, on deck with an exhibit. The now famous 
black man in uniform with the name ‘‘T. Wilee Com- 
pany’’ on various portions of his makeup was in evi- 
dence to let people know where they could find the 
headquarters of the premier flooring manufacturer. 

The Southern Lumber Company, of Warren, Ark., 
was represented by Earl Randall, of that concern. Mr. 
Randall had a number of samples of high grade yel- 
low pine products and a couple of handsome albums 
containing pictures reproduced from an _ illustrated 
story of the company which had appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Foster-Munger Company, well known manufac- 
turer of sash and doors, of this city, had a large apart: 
ment in which the company’s representatives enter- 
tained all visitors. 

The Paraffine Paint Company, of San Francisco, Cal., 
had a very attractive exhibit of malthoid roofing. 
Among the souvenirs which Mr. Wilson, of the com- 
pany, was giving out was a booklet containing a num- 
ber of views taken in the stricken city after the ter- 
rible catastrophe of April 18, 1906. The factory of 
the Paraffine Paint Company is located in Paraffin, 
Alameda county, across the bay from San Francisco, 
and was therefore uninjured, so the company’s output 
was unaffected by the earthquake and fire. 

The United States Gypsum Company, of Chicago, 
had a very creditable exhibit, which consisted in part 
of a number of nicely gotten up booklets descriptive 
of the company’s products. 

In the second paragraph a misstatement occurs 
which should be corrected at once. It was said that 
no exhibit was more popular than that of the Me- 
Cauley-Saunders Lumber Company. This is not strictly 
true. Undoubtedly the most popular exhibit made 
during the convention was ‘‘The Time, The Place and 
The Girl’’ ticket exhibit offered by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company. Edward H. Thomas, treasurer for 
that concern, was kept busy from the time he arrived 
until the last gun was fired Tuesday evening taking 
down names and addresses and handing out parquet 
tickets with the compliments of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company. Unquestionably Mr. Thomas was 
the most popular man on the floor. There had been 
a little misunderstanding in regard to these tickets 
and many of the members thought they would be 
charged $1 apiece for seats at the Tuesday night per- 
formance. It was a pleasure to stand by Mr. Thomas 
and note the pleased expression which stole over their 
faces when they found they couldn’t spend the money. 

The Marquette Portland Cement Company, of this 
city, was among those present, several representatives 
of the company being on hand to explain to the deal- 
ers the merit of the Marquette brand. 

The Morgan Company, the big sash and door manu- 
facturer, of this city, had a room for the entertainment 
of its visitors and severai of its selling force were 
around shaking hands with their friends. 

The Cypress Selling Company, Limited, of New 
Orleans, La., had an exhibit of lumber samples and 
mill pictures, which was in charge of several of its 
salesmen, N. Gregertson, of Milwaukee, Wis.; J. J. Ben- 
nett, of Kansas City, Mo.; J. R. Grimsby, of Decatur, 
Ill.; Henry Wiggs, of Joliet, Ill.; C. I. Bethel, of Van- 
dalia, Ill., and C. E. Duperier, of Chicago. 

Two new lumber partnerships at Springfield, TIIl., 
were well represented, in each case both members of each 
firm being present. They were Page & Simonson and 
Kittredge & Daniels. 

Charles B. Kittredge, of Waukegan, IIl., and D. J. 
Daniels, of Springfield, Ill., have formed a partnership 
to be known as Kittredge & Daniels, which will begin 
business March 1 at Springfield. It will conduct a com- 
mission business in all kinds of lumber and has formed 
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seventy-two connections for that purpose. Mr. Kittredge 
for seventeen years has been traveling Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin for Harris & Cole Bros., of Cedar Falls, 
Towa. Mr. Daniels has been representative of the 
Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo. In the 
conduct of the concern’s business Mr. Daniels will have 
charge of the central office at Springfield; Mr. Kittredge 
will travel northern Illinois, and J. A. Daniels, a brother 
of a member of the firm, who has been manager of the 
Robert Anderson Lumber Company, at Pleasant Plains, 
Tll., will cover the southern part of the state. 

The new firm of Page & Simonson was represented by 
both its members. The firm is composed of H. C. Page, 
who for seven years has been a traveling salesman for 
the Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and A. B. Simonson, who for many years has repre- 
sented E. L. Roberts & Co., of Chicago, in this territory. 
They are preparing to engage in a general buying and 
selling and commission business. 

Cerra 


ILLINOIS OPINIONS OF ‘‘IN FOREST LAND.’’ 


Retailers in Illinois who have read ‘‘In Forest 
Land,’’ the new book of poems by Douglas Malloch, 
‘*the lumberman poet,’’ just published by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, are warm in praise of the volume. 
From scores of letters received are reproduced herewith 
the following extracts: 

Put me down for two copies. I wish the book great suc- 
cess.—W. H. Hunvrer, ex-president Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, La Salle, Ill. 

I have enjoyed the poems and am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to add them in book form to our library.—EAruL R. 
Evans, Bunyan & Evans, Hammond, Ill. 

“In Forest Land” is a work that ought to be in every 
lumberman’s library.—T. J. BERMINGHAM, ex-president IIli- 
nois Lumber Dealers’ Association, Galena, III. 


The collection of verses entitled “In Forest Land” is 
certainly a treasure and will be enjoyed by everyone.— 
CHARLES A. GLORE, Centralia, Ill., ex-president Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

The book is good—entertaining from any standpoint, but 
wonderful when it is considered that it deals mostly with 
a subject formerly considered very prosaic. I like it.—C. D. 
RourKE, Urbana, IIl., past Snark of the Universe. 

All lumbermen who enjoy sentiment or humor (and I 
believe we all do, more or less) should by all means possess 
a copy of “In Forest Land.”—CHARLES W. HALL, Sandoval, 
ill., secretary Southern Illinois Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


I have read each and every one of the poems in “In 
Forest Land,’ and I can hardly express how much I appre- 
clate them and how delightful they are to me—F. L. 
McGavic, Decatur, IJl, secretary Decatur District Retai 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


We have been unable to keep ‘In Forest Land” in the 
house, because it is being borrowed constantly by others 
who want to read it. So I find I am not alone in my high 
opinion of it—T. V. Jones, Decatur, Ill., president Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


I am glad to know that these poems are to be put in get- 
at-able form. I have quite a bunch of this stuff preserved 
in the form of clippings. To have it all and in book form 
will indeed be a pleasure. It will be treasured for its real 
worth and for the many pleasant hours it will give to those 
fortunate enough to own a copy.—L. M. Bostwick, Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 

I have been greatly interested in reading this volume of 
forest melody. Only one who has sat around the camp fire 
and mingled with the ‘“‘boys’” in the woods and on the drive 
could catch the inspiration so fully and so beautifully. The 
lumberman or the logger who fails to secure a copy of this 
work will miss a great treat, and to this my good wife (a 
competent judge) fully subscribes.—GrEorGE W. HOTCHKISS, 
secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chicago, III. 

If to these and similar letters could be added the 
verbal approval voiced by retailers in attendance at 
the Illinois convention a column would be filled with 
these expressions. The book is now in its second edi- 
tion, the first having been exhausted within four weeks 
after publication. 

BOBBBBI II I I I TS 


INDICTED FOR SUNDAY WORE. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 9.—The largest lumber mill- 
ing plant in Mississippi, that of the J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Company, of Sumrall, a few miles west of Hatties- 
burg, has been closed down indefinitely on account of the 
recent action of the grand jury in that county of indict- 
ing numerous employees of the mill for working on Sun- 
day. The grand jury at Purvis, in the same county, has 
just closed its session. The number of bills brought in 
against the company’s employees is not made public, but 
is so great that the company has found it advisable to 
close down its plant. The company claims that it is 
necessary to keep as many as fifty men at work on Sun- 
days, even when the mill is not working, all employed as 
watchmen, electricians and in charge of the pumping sta- 
tion. This work is necessary to be done constantly to 
maintain the insurance and the company holds that if it 
cannot guard against loss by fire it had better close down 
definitely. The suggestion is further made that the 
mill will be closed down for all time, and that the mill- 
ing heretofore done there will be transferred to the com- 
pany’s main plant at Hattiesburg. This mill is the only 
industry that supports the 3,000 population of the town 
of Sumrall, and if the mill is taken away the town will 
fade to nothing. A petition generally signed by the 
citizens has been put in circulation and sent to Judge 
W. H. Cook, asking that the matters in court be so ad- 
justed as to insure the company against further difficulty 
along this line. The payroll of the mill is $30,000 a 
month, and it has been in operation only about six 
months. When built the mill was said to be the most 
complete in its conveniences and the most modern in the 
matter of machinery equipment in the world. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS SEEK LEGISLATIVE AID. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 12.—A movement for a recip- 
rocal demurrage bill has been inaugurated by lumbermen 
of North Carolina before the public service corporation 
committee of the state legislature, in the lower house. 
The lumbermen allege that the corporation commission 





has achieved nothing in their behalf and that nothing 
could be gained by appeal to the courts, hence the action 
of the lumbermen in going to the legislature with a new 
proposition. 

The reciprocal demurrage bill was argued before the 
committee February 9 by C. H. Hobbs, of the American 
Lumber Company, Asheville, and W. B. McEwen, of the 
McEwen Lumber Company, Asheville. 

The lumbermen want a bill framed similar to that 
of Virginia, with penalties increased. It is set forth 
that a bill is needed that will compel the railroads’ to 
give consignors and shippers the same treatment that 
is accorded to the roads, and that will allow penalties to 
be collected from the railroads just as the roads now 
force consignors to pay demurrage charges without 
being heard in court. 

Mr. McEwen presented a proposed bill of twenty 
sections, with a penalty of $5 a day for each car for 
nondelivery of goods or for detention of cars after their 
preparation for shipment, while shippers and consignors 
are to pay similar charges in case of failure to unload 
or load in the time allowed. 

The roads and the corporation commission were rep- 
resented at the hearing. A representative of the South- 
ern railway said that his road had 58,000 cars, but that 
many of these were in the hands of other roads, and 
that two car factories had recently been bought to in- 
crease the facilities of the road for handling freight 
shipments. The matter will probably result in definite 
legislation before the adjournment of the 1907 session 
of the legislature. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET. | 


‘*‘THE TIME, THE PLACE AND 
THE GIRL.’’ 
A breath of nothing, and a glance 
Of eyes, and smile of faces, 
A bit of song, a bit of dance, 
A flash of heels and laces, 
. A rill of laughter running through 
| A story that is slender, 
} A pair of doves that bill and coo, 
| A solo that is tender— 


Yea, this the Time, and this the Place, 
And this the Girl, they tell me; 

Yet ’t is another tale of grace 
The changing pictures spell me— 

A girl whose face looked up to mine 
With just as tender blushes, 

And music not of tutored line 
But silver-throated thrushes. 


So each of you shall feel the charm 
Of summers long departed, 

Shall stroll with someone arm-in-arm 
As down life’s path you started. 

From olden time and olden place 
The changing years may hide you— 

| pray the oldtime sweetheart’s face 
Is smiling still beside you. 











ASHLAND, COAL GROVE AND IRONTON DIS- 
TRICT. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 12.—Logs which came down on 
the last rise in the Guyandote and Big Sandy rivers look 
exceedingly fine and a better quality rarely arrives at 
the mill points here. The logs that came down at Novem- 
ber and January rises were the supply that should arrive 
here this coming spring, and this will, of course, cut the 
spring supply short that much. With this supply of logs 
on hand the mills expect to run continually up to June 
1, and should a further rise make its appearance there 
will be only a scant lot of rafts come down from the 
mountains. 

The logs bought in the big rivers are bringing ex- 
tremely high prices. The men who brought logs out 
from the mountains went home happier than ever before 
on account of securing such high figures. 

The many mills here are running from ten to thirteen 
hours daily, and will continue to do so until the present 
supply of logs is exhausted. 

Van Sant, Kitchen & Co., Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany and the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company are now 
filling orders at the following figures, which they believe 
could even advance, but these concerns all act conserva- 
tively, basing prices on poplar: 





4-4 firsts and seconds, 7 to 17 inch........ $52.00 to $53.00 
4-4 firsts and seconds, wide, 18 to 23 inch.......... 61.00 
SPCC CTETEOULET ETL TERETE eT Tee 39.00 
ee ee ee Is 6 ccc ceavecensionoensev eseetuen 41.00 
Se MD oii ndseee-0b 0d 04408500 469 dd4e eRe EERE 42.00 
Se DO BGI, 0.00 ccc vee ssessvsoenes $34.00 to 35.00 
5-4 amd 6-4 No. 1 COMMMMOR. 0. cccccccccscoccssaes 37.00 
Sf | er PPP TPrT TTT TTT eee 38.00 
10-4 and 12-4 No. 1 common 44.00 
Se 0 Os kc cae ose ves b es ewa eae cess ncenee 46.00 
ee ee: ee SS, 6. 6.5.5.0 -0.5.d'0.0 K:w.2 00-0 0b S4 Sie ee -- 23.50 
5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 common 25.00 
ee ey ak oon en cde se tnessdsdssaa00008 26.00 


Lumber sold readily at these prices f. 0. b. Ashland, 
Ky. 

‘Car supply is absolutely satisfactory; an abundance 
of box cars are shipped into this territory loaded with 
coke and iron ore and the lumber manufacturers in this 
district are taking advantage of this opportunity to 
reload with their product, consequently lumber is shipped 
quickly without delay and all rush orders filled at a 
moment’s notice. 

I. G. Ballard, of the Ohio River Saw Mill Company, 
of Louisville, was in town buying lumber. 


Joseph J. Linehan, of Linehan Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., visited here for a few days. 
BBA ADLD DD LLL 


LORE FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


F. H. Harris, assistant manager of the Van Arsdale- 
Harris Lumber Company, of San Francisco, is making 
a tour through the east. Mr. Harris was in Chicago 
several days this week and paid the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN a visit. With reference to his ability as an 
entertainer and instructor it is perhaps only necessary 
to say that he is the son of the original Mat Harris and 
partakes of his father’s characteristics. The yards and 
office of the Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Company in San 
Francisco were wiped out completely by the fire which 
followed the ‘quake. The yards marked the southern 
limit of the fire and the residence occupied by Mr. Harris 
marked the limit on the west, his house being among the 
last that were swept away by the dynamiters in their 
heroic and successful attempt to stay the progress of 
the flames. 

In regard to trade matters Mr. Harris outlined a very 
interesting state of affairs. He said the market had 
fluctuated greatly ever since the fire but usually the 
demand had been in excess of the ability of the oper- 
ators to supply it. Owing to the unusual conditions 
prevailing a large number of yards have been put in, 
many of which he thought would go out of business 
when conditions again had become normal. He said 
much of the temporary work had been done and that 
now many permanent structures are being completed and 
others are being started. The city is being rebuilt rap- 
idly and the greatest drawback so far has been the scarcity 
of labor and its efficiency and high prices. Teamsters 
are receiving $3.50 a day with double pay for overtime; 
and other wages are in proportion. 

Mr. Harris described the strenuous business life which 
he and his assoeiates have participated in ever since the 
disaster. It is found impossible to secure men and time 
to put lumber in piles and at many of the yards the 
stock has been dumped anywhere a place could be found 
and in other cases it is hauled directly from the wharf 
-to the place where it is to be used. Lately a semi- 
breathing spell had enabled his concern to straighten 
up its stocks. 


AN AUTHORITY ON WEST COAST TIMBER. 


O. W. Brown, timber land salesman, of Seattle, Wash., 
passed through Chicago this week on his way home 
via southern California. Mr. Brown has been on the 
coast a little more than ten years, all of his time being 
spent in the forests or in connection with deals in 
timber lands. The history of the last ten years of his 
life represents the essence of the history of stumpage 
values in Washington and Oregon west of the Cascade 
mountains. He gave an exceptionally clear review of the 
changes which have been brought about in the last decade 
and the general timber situation on the coast. Ten 
years ago timber of easy accessibility was the only kind 
that received attention save on the part of a few far 
seeing operators. Prices then were nominal, timber land 
usually being sold by the acre and, where disposed of 
on the stumpage basis, the value was very low. All of 
the tracts tributary to railroads or logging streams are 
now either in the hands of operators or those who have 
bought them as an investment. He recited a number of 
instances where timber at present available by reason of 
railroad or logging stream connections with the mills 
had sold at prices ranging from $2.50 to $3.50 a thou- 
sand feet, which values several years ago were un- 
dreamed of. ‘This increase he attributes to the almost 
phenomenal conditions surrounding the log market. 

Respecting the future of logging operations, he said 
he did not believe there would be any great decrease in 
the price of delivered logs and that probably the present 
level could be maintained throughout 1907. This view 
is based on the fact that the demand for timbers, for 
railroad material and for general stock would call for a 
production as great as could be distributed with the 
present facilities. Some of the mills are in bad shape 
owing to their inability to secure cars. Outlying plants 
making a specialty of the coastwise and foreign trade 
were operated to good advantage. However, the manu- 
facturers have not been making as much money as the 
loggers, who in some eases are clearing $5 to $7 a thou- 
sand feet for all the logs they can cut and some of them 
have made contracts for the camp run of logs at $13 
at the mill. Making a very liberal allowance to cover 
the cost of cutting, delivery and timber value would 
leave a very handsome profit for the operator. A con- 
siderable portion of this profit he thought would be ab- 
sorbed by stumpage and as supplies near the streams 
and railroads become scarce the interior timber would 
become more valuable. 








ANOTHER TIME AND PLACE AND GIRL. 


Not all the joviality of that period of time embracing 
January, February and March, and known as the asso- 
ciation season, is confined to the ranks of the lumber- 
men. Thursday, February 7, a party of gentlemen who 
are closely allied to the lumber industry, but who are 
not engaged in the sale of boards, had a session at the 
Auditorium hotel, in Chicago, which extended even into 
the next day. There was a dinner at the hotel, followed 
by an impromptu musical program in the Pompeiian 
room. One of the chief features of the evening was the 
entertainment offered by Miss Wilson, the clever dancer, 
who danced her way into the hearts of the lumbermen 
at the Lexington hotel on the subsequent Wednesday 
night. 

_ friends of the allied industry had a very good 
time, and it is with keen regret that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is compelled to record only ‘‘the time, the place 
and the girl’’ without being permitted to say just who 
the gentlemen were. 
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AGITATION FOR IMPROVED CAR SERVICE IN THE SOUTHEAST. 


Meeting Called for March 7 to Consider the Advisability of Forming a National Association— Object of Conference and List of Those Invited. 


Without ostentation, T. Peyton Giles and John Don- 
nan, of Richmond, Va., have carried on an agitation for 
improving the service on the part of the railroads. A 
large number of pamphlets have been distributed in 
which conditions, past and present, are outlined and 
contrasted and an earnest request made for support. 
Many commendatory replies have been received and act- 
ing in the general interest of all shippers a meeting has 
been arranged to convene at 10 a. m., March 7, at the 
Jefferson hotel, Richmond, Va., where the advisability of 
forming a national association will be considered. ‘The 
call for this meeting is given herewitb: 
OBJECT OF PROPOSED CONFERENCE AND 

FIRMS AND ASSOCIATIONS INVITED TO 


LIST OF 
ATTEND. 

The situation as to the interstate movement of all com- 
modities is that the railroads, for the past ten years, have 
neglected to provide either rolling stock or trackage to take 
care of the increased tonnage. 

The increased tonnage throughout the country-for the ten 
years is not less than 125 percent. 

The increase in betterments to move this tonnage, such 
as new trackage, rolling stock ete., has not been over 15 
percent in ten years. 

The result at this time is a service almost prohibitive to 
any line of business requiring its usual interstate inter- 
change of commodities and entirely prohibitive of anything 
like progress or wider expansion in the distribution of any 
products of our farms, mines and manufactories. 

In the face of these undisputed conditions, the railroad 
as a whole and singly, admit their utter help- 
absolutely no remedy or even plan of 


management, 
lessness and offer 
relief. 

In this crisis, as a rule, the railroad officials preserve a 
sphinxlike attitude. Mere and there one of them speaks or 
goes into print admitting they cannot handle the business, 
offering absolutely nothing tangible to even help matters, 
but invariably concluding his speech or letter by deprecat.ng 
any suggestion, action or movement whatever on the part 
of the commercial community to relieve this state of affairs, 
and advising that we leave this matter, as we have done 
heretofore, entirely within their hands, which hands have 
brought about the present deplorable results. 

This subject has now attracted the attention of the coun- 
try, and largely so, through the individual effort and ex- 
penditure of time and means by Messrs. Giles and Donnan. 

Several hurried, immediate and badly arranged bills on 
this subject have been or will be offered at this short session 
of Congress. If passed they will be ineffective, but the 
chances are 100 to one that they will be smothered in com- 
mittee or amended out of all semblance of what we (the 
business people) stand so sorely in need of, and thus the 
matter will be deferred and suppressed for years without 
action being had. 

Sporadic, detached and unorganized efforts by separate 
lines of industry are now being made in this matter; they 
been made before, have failed and will fail in the 
when met as heretofore by the thorough, active and 
disciplined organization maintained at all times at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and elsewhere, by and at the expense of the 
combined railroads of the country. 

The time has now arrived when actual self preservation 
compels us to the only practical and businesslike way to 
help ourselves, which is by the formation of a comprehen- 
sive national association representing every line of business 
with a very large membership in every state in the Union. 

This association should be formed with the expressed in- 
tention and determination to continue its efforts for prac- 
tical relief, until it is obtained, though it takes several 
years to accomplish this object. 

The association should be furnished with ample means 
to employ a conservative but effective, aggressive and in- 
telligent secretary, with a board of directors behind him 
with power and funds to second his efforts. 

The organization of a permanent working association, 
such as above outlined, is the object of the “call” ad- 
dressed to inclosed list of names. 

If you are not convinced of the necessity of some action, 
consult your own shipping department. 


have 
future, 


LIST OF FIRMS 
S. W. Campbell, secretary 
Wholesalers, Chicago, Ill. 


AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Western Association Shoe 


George C. Houghton, secretary and treasurer National 
Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, New England Shoe Whole- 
salers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 

J. P. Magoreven, secretary Middle States Shoe Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Marritt, president Middle States Shoe Association, 
New York, N. ¥. 

Daniel P. Morse, president National Shoe 


Ww “gag 
Association, care Messrs. Morse & Rogers, New York, N. Y. 

Charles K. Payne, president Southern Shoe W holesalers’ 
Association, Charleston, W. Va. 

E. P. Reed, president Rochester Shoe Association, Roches- 
ter, N. 

George D. Witt, Lynchburg, Va. 

Augustus Wright, president Southern Shoe 
Association, Petersburg, Va 

Sol. Wile, National Boot & Shoe Manufacturing Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y 

T. James Fernley, secretary and treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. S. Wright, care of Wright & Wilhelmy Co., Omaha, Neb. 

W. D. Taylor, care of George Worthington Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

F. D. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer American Hard- 
ware Manufacturing Association, New York city. 

Cc. W. Asbury, president American Hardware Manufactur- 
ing Association, care of Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 
Governor Godell, chairman transportation committee, 
Hardware Manufacturing Association, care of 


Wholesalers’ 


American 
Godell Cutlery Co., Antrim, N. H. 

F. D. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer American Supply 
& Machinery Dealers’ Association, New York city. 

F. D. Mitchell, secretary and treasurer National Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Assoc ation, New York city. 


W. M. Glass, chairman of transportation committee, Na- 
tional Hardware Association, care of Lee-Glass-Andreesen 
Hardware Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Douglas Dallam, secretary National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, New York city. 

J. K. Burnham, president National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lucian B. Hall, president National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. E. Toms, secretary National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John A. oy  '_—s National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William Gray, aman National Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. 

Edward M. Bush, president National 
Association, Evansville, Ind. 

M. L. Curry, secretary National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Argos, Ind. 

Samuel E. Moyer, president American Supply & Machinery 
Lealers’ Association, care of Lukenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
—— 

. E. Strong, president National Supply & Machinery Deal- 
m ” Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. T. Anderson, secretary-treasurer National 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Marshall Cushing, secretary National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, New York city. 

James W. Van Cleave, president 
Manufacturers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Retail Hardware 


Supply & 


National Association of 


i 1. _. president Wheeling Board of Trade, 
Wheeling, W. . 

R. B. ‘Nayior,, secretary Wheeling Board of Trade, Wheel- 
ing, W. 


Va. 

Charles T. Johnson, chairman freight committee, Ameri. 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Canal Dover, 
Ohio. 

J. N. King, president Merchants’ 
ciation, Rome, Ga. 

H. C. Kelly, secretary Merchants’ & 
ciation, Rome, Ga. 

Cronk & Carrier Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

‘. B. Dunlop, president Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, care Speer Hardware Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 

W. W. Webber, secretary-treasurer Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, care Webber-Ayers Hardware Co., Ft. 
Smith, Ark. 

W. R. Fuller, president Tampa Board of Trade, Tampa, 
Fla 


a. 
J. D. Calhoun, secretary Tampa Board of Trade, Tampa, 
Fla. 
John L. Friedman, president Paducah 
a Ky. 
W. Coons, secretary Paducah Commercial Club, Padu- 
- Ky. 
Cesar Cone, genous Greensboro Chamber of Commerce, 
Greensboro, N. 
G. FF. Rates. secretary 
merce, Greensboro, N. C. 
J. H. Whitney, president Michigan Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Merrill, Mich. 
A. J. Scott, secretary Michigan Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marine City, Mich. 
Cc. S. Johnson, president Ohio Hardware Association, Bar- 
berton, Ohio. 
Frank A. Bare, Ohio 
Manstield, Ohio. 
Julian Schmidt, president Minnesota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Wabasha, Minn. 
M. 8S. Matthews, secretary Minnesota Retail 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. Reichman, president Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
E. P. Arpin, president Wisconsin Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
C. O. Alexander, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
American Metal Market Co., editor, New York, N. Y. 
S. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., Lumbermen’s Club, 
— Tenn. 
S. Armistead, secretary Lefeboro-Armistead Co:, Rich- 
aie Va. 
Edward P. Alexander, president Leather Belting Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Adams, secretary Union Association Lumber Deal- 
ers, ‘Chillicothe, Ohio. 
American China Co., Toronto, Ohio. 
E. W. M. Bailey, ex-president Carriage Builders’ National 
Association, Amesbury, Mass. 
Burnham, Stoephel & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. P. Bacon, president Interstate Commerce Law Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 
- © executive director Chicago Commercial As- 


& Manufacturers’ Asso- 


Manufacturers’ Asso- 


Commercial Club, 


Greensboro Chamber of Com- 


secretary Hardware Association, 


Hardware 


Cc. Barlow, 
sociation, Chicago, ‘ 
Dawson J. Blackmore, president National Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Millard F. _— secretary Manufacturers’ Club of Buf- 
a Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. Brooks, manager the Financial Bulletin, Philadel- 
m 3 Pa. 
A. S. Bond, chairman traffic committee, National Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association of America, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
W. G. Bruce, secretary Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W._L. Bush, president American Shippers’ ~<Association, 
care Bush & Gerts Piano Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. T. Bentley, ex-com. American Shippers’ 
care of Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
O. F. Bell, traffic manager Crane Co., Chicago, II. 
John T. Boyd, secretary the Boston Associated Board of 
Trade, Boston, Mass. 
C. R. Bishop, president and treasurer the Bishop Box & 
Paste Co., New Haven, Conn. 
George H. Blake, secretary Leather Belting Manufacturers® 
Association, New York. 
E. L. Buchwalter, ex-president National Association of 
por ge ye of Grain Drills & Broadcast Seeders, Spring- 
e 
Batchelder & Lineoln Co., Boston, Mass. 
C. A. Burks, chairman demurrage committee Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, Decatur, Ill. 
E. L. Brandis, Virginia Pharmaceutical Association, Vir- 
ginia hospital, Richmond, Va. 
Howard Boogher, treasurer Wholesale Hatters’ Associa- 
tion, care Boogher, Force, Goodbar Hat Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
F. W. Crandall, president Interstate Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. E. Conway, secretary National Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, care Hallett & Davis Piano Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
The R. G. Chase Company, Geneva, N. Y. 
Thomas B. Carson, president Iowa State Manufacturers’ 
Association, Davenport, Iowa. 
H. M. Condit, secretary-treasurer the Stationers’ Board of 
Trade, New York, N. Y. 
a ar Cider Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
. Christian, president National 
pom. Richmond, Va. 
John F. Courcier, secretary Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Toledo, Ohio. 
W. Chapple, , National Casket Manufacturers’ 
Association, New York, N. 
John H. Cassidy, a Mee Waterbury Business Men’s As- 
sociation, Waterbury, Conn. 


Association, 


Funeral Directors’ 


Louis L. Drake, gg | National Paint, Oil & Varnish 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

Nathan Drucker, president Trunk Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. F. Dowd, president Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Co., 
aw ae a N. C. 

S. Davant, 
a. Tenn. 

J. E. Defebaugh, editor AMerIcAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

G. H. Dickinson, editor Freight Publishing Co., New York. 

Fred C. Elliott, president Paint Grinders’ Association of 
the United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edson, Moore & Co., wholesale dry goods, Detroit, Mich. 

W. J. Evans, president the Peoria Shippers’ Association, 
Peoria, Ill. 

George H. Emerson, vice president North Western Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash. (division of Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association of Northwest). 

George C. Ehemann, secretdry Lumbermen’s Club, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

B. H. Ellington, Ellington & Guy, Richmond, Va. 

George L. Estes, Forster Pulley Works, Cuba, N. Y. 

The R. T. Franch Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Henry S. Fechheimer, director National 
Clothiers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Samuel Fleischman, secretary National 
Clothiers, New York, N. Y. 

J. Farley, ex-com. American Shippers’ Association, Dallas 
Freight Bureau, Dallas, Tex. 

Frostel, Albert & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 

George M. Fiske, ex-president National Brick Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 

J. L. Flannery, jr., secretary National Canned Goods & 
Dried Fruit Association, Chicago, Ill. 

E. G. Griggs, second vice president Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Seattle, Wash. 

- J. M. Guild, com. the Commercial Club of Omaha, Omaha, 
eb. 

R. O. Green, care Green-Wheeler 


commissioner Memphis Freight Bureau, 


Association of 


Association of 


Shoe Co., Fort Dodge, 


Iowa. 

N. S. Graves, secretary Merchants’ Exchange, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

J. S. George, secretary Kansas Civic League, Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 
— S. Gardiner, care Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss 


J. M. Glenn, secretary American Shippers’ Association and 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, q 

E. 8S. Goodman, traffic department, Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce, Richmond, Va. 

Samuel Grabfelder, chairman executive 
— Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ 
a. 

Cc. B. Hayes, secretary Missouri River Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

William Hoge, president Commercial Travelers’ 
League, New York, N. Y. 

H. G. Hester, secretary and superintendent New 
Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 

J. E. aa com., Fort Smith 
Smith, 

8. 


committee Na- 
Association, Philadelphia, 


Anti-Trust 
Orleans 
Trafiic 
Coal 


Bureau, Fort 


P. Hostler, president Hostler & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. C. Hutchins, secretary Iowa State Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Thad H. Howe, national president T. P. A., Chicago, III. 

John o Harwood, chairman national legislation commit- 
tee T. P. Richmond, Va 

Herbert AY. Hill, assistant secretary National Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America. 

J. Hodson, traffic manager Roote Glass Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

H. S. Herring, secretary Wholesale Grocers’ 
New Orleans, La. 

H. R. Jackson, manager Bureau of Freight & Transporta- 
tion, Charleston, S. C. 

a. H. Johnson, traffic manager Oklahoma Traffic Associa- 
- Oklahoma City, Okla. 

P. Knoblock, chairman transportation committee United 

States Potters’ Association, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

H. . Keffer, United States Potters’ Association, 
Liverpool, Ohio. 

|. ae Kilpatrick, secretary National 
Association, Elmwood, II. 

E. Kimball, ex-com. National Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, Hallett & Davis Piano Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Frank D. LaLanne, president National Board of Trade, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. E. V. Luty, Pittsburg, Pa. 

oe Landstreet (R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co.), Rich- 
mon 

Seneue ‘s. Loftus, chairman transportation committee Na- 
tional Hay Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

Louis La Beaume, national secretary T. P. A., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

John H. Lank, secretary the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 

philadelphia. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Lyon, Burlington Lumber Co., Palmyra, Mo. 

George Miltenberger, secretary Cider & Cider Vinegar 
Makers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Adolph Mueller, care H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., De- 
eatur, Ill 

Thomas C. Moore, freight traffic manager, New York Life 
building, Chicago, Ill. 

L. Maschauer, president William Frankfurth Hardware 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. E. MeMahon, gg and treasurer Red Cross Manu- 
facturing aoe Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. W. & {cCord, secretary Ohio Shippers’ Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

W. B. Morgan, secretary Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, 


Association, 


East 


Funeral Directors’ 


enn 

F. “HL Madgeburg, president Millers’ National Association 
of the United States, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Marcus M. Marks, president National Association of Cloth- 
iers, New York, N. Y. 
- = McLafferty, manager Blumauer Lumber Co., Tenino, 

as 

W. E. Newell, King Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry Othmer, secretary Com. Wholesale Saddlery Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Chicago, III. 

Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, N. Y. 

C. C. Oden, traffic manager Board of Trade department, 
Houston Cotton Exchange, Houston, Tex. 
MS aoe T. Page, treasurer Page Belting Co., Concord, 


William Pitkin, president American Nurserymen’s Protec- 
tive Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
harles H. Parsons, ex. com. National Piano Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of America, New York, N. Y. 
F. Parkhurst & Son, Bangor, Me. 
O. L. Packard Machinery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
M. W. Peebles, supreme counselor U. C. T., New York, N. Y. 
D. B. Quinlan, ae National Funeral Directors’ As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 
W. L. Rice, director National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia, Pa., care T. B. Rice & Sons Co. 
Thomas P. Riley, New York, m. %. 


W.. a Rianhard, care of U. 
Co., New York, x. 
Will liam T. Reed, Larus & Bros. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Ewell Rankin, auditor Toledo Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


T. Hungerford Brass & Copper 
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D. J. Rosenheim, Savannah, Ga. a 

H. L. Resing, secretary Wichita Commercial Club, Wichita, 
Kan. 

George K. Smith, secretary Yellow 
Association, also National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. W. Summerfield, secretary Merchants’ & Travelers’ As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Da. 

J Storey, care of Storey-Brancher Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

A. F. Specht, secretary lumber manufacturers’ joint com- 
mittee, Seattle, Wash. 

J. E. Sweet, president Wholesale Hatters’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

IF. H. Smithmeyer, vice president the Theo Poehler Mer. 
Co., Lawrence, Kan. 

G. D. Saltzman, care of Garfield Lumber Co., 
Wash. 

John A. Towle, care Gale Bros., Exeter, N. H. 


Pine Manufacturers’ 
Associa- 


Pomeroy, 


William Tonk, secretary National Piano Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, New York, N. Y. 

H. E. Thompson, secretary the American China Co., To- 
ronto, Ohio. 

George P. Thompson, first vice president Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, care Smith Bros. Co., New Or 
leans, La. 

E. J. Troy, secretary St. 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

William R. Tucker, secretary National 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Todd, president the Spotless Co., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Division, T. P. A. 

Virginia Board of Trade. 

J. W. Wright & Co. (machinery), St. Louis, Mo. 

Daniel Willetts, secretary United States Association Cream 
Color & Yellow Ware Manufacturers, vice president Willetts 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Western Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Louis Manufacturers’ Associa 


3oard of Trade, 





John R. Walker, secretary North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 

Everett J. Warner, general secretary Glove Manufacturers’ 
Association, Gloversville, N. Y. 

M. D. Welch, manager 
Omaha, Neb. 

W. H. Walton, T. M. 
phia, Pa. 

©. E. Williamson, ex. com. Receivers’ & Shippers’ Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*. EF. White, manager Grays Harbor 
Seattle, Wash. 

H. W. Wood, president American Seed Trade Association, 
Richmond, Va. 

Thomas 8S. Wheelwright, vice president and general man- 
ager Old Dominion Nail & Iron Works, Manchester, Va. 

William H. Walker & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. Younge, director grain committee, the Peoria Shippers’ 
Association, Peoria, Ill. 


Omaha Cooperage Co., South 


Merchants & Ecans Co., Philadel- 


Commercial Co., 





HO0-HOO “DOINGS” IN SEVERAL OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNION. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED TO CARE FOR HOO- 
HOO ANNUAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 11.—A couple of hundred 
lumbermen ‘‘suspended business’’ Friday night to en- 
gage in a Hoo-Hoo concatenation. This concatenation of 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania was especially in- 
teresting, as foreshadowing the Hoo-Hoo events of the 
year 1907. While the cards said ‘‘Suspend Business,’’ 
this was only as to real business. Hoo-Hoo business was 
the order of the day and quite well was it transacted. 
First there was the concatenation at the Hotel Walton. 
At this concatenation many new kittens had their eyes 
opened. Besides these initiatory formalities there were 
other ceremonies. These consisted largely in the com- 
pletion of arrangements for the great annual of the 
Hoo-Hoo to be held in the fall at Atlantie City. 

But there was even more to do. The lucky Hoo-Hoo 
were required to attend a banquet served at the Hotel 
Walton. At this dinner speeches were made and sou- 
venirs were gotten out for distribution among the mem- 
bers. There was ample speechmaking and a general 
surcease from business cares and worriments. After- 
ward there was a smoker. Both male and female talent 
was employed to make the smoker a success. No Hoo- 
Hoo can blame his cigars or cigarettes if he failed to 
enjoy himself. 

The Vicegerent and ex-Vicegerent Snarks of the 
eastern part of the country attended the preliminary 
meeting. The purpose of this meeting was to discuss 
ways and means for the entertainment of the Hoo-Hoo 
from all over the world at the coming annual at Atlantic 
City. At this meeting John L. Alcock, Supreme 
Arcanoper, of the Supreme Nine, presided, together with 
the following: J. H. Sheip, J. W. Long, F. T. Rum- 
barger, John A. Berryman, Lee L. Herrill, F. J. Byrne, 
J. J. Rumbarger, M. W. Wiley, W. D. Gill, George E. 
Waters, N. C. Mantz, A. R. Carr and Charles F. Fischer. 

Mr. Alcock called the meeting to order and Mr. Sheip 
was elected permanent chairman. E. C. Mantz served as 
temporary secretary, but Benjamin C. Currie, jr., was 
made permanent secretary. The Hoo-Hoo discussed 
exhaustively the business which would devolve on them 
as entertainers of the brother Hoo-Hoo from all parts 
of the country and it was stated with assurance that the 
forthcoming annual would in every way eclipse all 
other annuals. 

To promote the interests of the lumbermen the fol- 
lowing committees were named: 

Finance—J. J. Rumbarger, chairman; M. W. Wiley, W. 
Stringer Boggess, O. Il. Rectanus, Charles F. Fischer, Gard- 
ner I. Jones, Lee I. Herrell, I. N. Stewart, W. J. Wood- 
ward, F. A. Kirby and J. M. Burns. 

Entertainment committee—J. J. Gill 
and R. F. Whitmer. 

Reception committee—Composed of members of the finance 
and entertainment committees with John L. Alcock as chair- 
man. The chairman may add to the personnel of this com- 
mittee as suits his discretion. 

Souvenir committee—Asa W. Vandegrift, George E. Wat- 
ers and F. T. Rumbarger. 

Hotel committee—C. E. Lloyd, 
and Benjamin C. Currie, jr. 

Railroad and transportation committee—E. J. Eddy, chair- 
man; C. W. Schwartz, J. M. Baird and B. S. Dowdell. 

A. R. Carr was appointed to take charge of the pub- 
licity bureau. He is to act through the Supreme Scriv- 
enoter at Nashville and with his discretion will call 
from time to time upon such others as in his judgment 
may be best fitted to place the matters in interest 
before the newspapers in their particular sections. 


Rumbarger, W. D. 


jr., John P. Dunwoody 





EUREKA CONCATENATION. 


San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 2.—John H. Prideaux, 
Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the northern Cali- 
fornia district, announces a proposed concatenation at 
Eureka on February 16, thus: 


The Great Black Cat sends greetings to all his followers, 
whithersoever dispersed about the ruins of San Francisco 
or across the bay in Berkeley, Alameda or in Greater Oak- 
land. Haven't you worked hard enough in the last nine 
months so that you can accompany the Cat to the bustling 
bulwarks of bully Eureka, where you can enjoy a good three 
days’ vacation? The steamer City of Topeka leaves San 
Francisco on February 15. It is only justice to the one 
hundred brethren in Eureka that we send up a lively 
bustling crowd of Hoo-Hoo. Pack up and be one of those 
who will caterwaul loud and merrily on the ridgepole in 
Eureka on February 16. 





HOO-HOO REINS IN THE QUEEN CITY. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 23.—One of the largest if 
not the greatest concatenation of the Order of Hoo-Hoo 
was held on Wednesday night, after the closing of the 
convention of the Union Retail Dealers. For several 
weeks Vicegerent Snark B. F. Dulweber had been 
exerting himself to make this an event to be remem- 
bered by all who participated as long as they roam the 
earth. Colonel Stansbery was appointed chairman of 
the arrangements committee, with the following ‘‘ will- 


’ 


ing workers’’ as aides: C. Korn, H. Meier and L. 
Snook. The home of the Elm Street Club, away out 
‘*Ovér-the-Rhine,’’ was selected as the spot on which 
to conduct the big ‘‘doins,’’ as the club house is 
located on the ground of the famous Moerlein Brewing 
Company and adjoins its plant, where the fun-inspiring 
amber ‘‘Barbarossa’’ is brewed and bottled; but of 
course this did not offer any great allurement to the 
black cats, as there are lots of back fences in the 
neighborhood anyhow. 

The committee provided celluloid buttons about an 
inch and a half in diameter, on which appeared the 


defiant ‘‘black cat,’’ surrounded by the following 
legend: ‘‘Was you efer in Zinzinnati, Over the 


Rhine?’’ which attracted great attention to the dele- 
gates, who wore them on the lapels of their coats as 





B. F. DULWEBER, 


Vicegerent Snark for Southern District of Ohio. 
they went around the city. Ex-Vice Mayor Harry L. 
Gordon had, in his address of welcome, handed the city 
over to the visitors and assured them that the cus- 
todian of the ‘‘Lid’’ would not clamp it down as was 
his usual wont at 1 a. m., but should the guests desire 
it they would find it loose, and of course the ‘‘flight of 
time’’ did not worry anyone. 

The work was begun at 7:30 p. m. in the large 
assembly hall of the club, with the following officers in 
attendance: 

A. L. McLeod, Bojum. 

C. W. Tomlinson, Junior Hoo-Hoo. 

H. H. Gibson, Senior Hoo-Hoo. 

J. L. Hayward, Arcanoper. 

E. L. Edwards, Gurdon. 

George Durr, Custocatian. 

J. M. Powers, Scrivenoter. 

Walter Cook, Jabberwock. 

B. F. Dulweber, Snark. 

The class of kittens nominated for the ordeal num- 
bered forty-three, all of whom were on hand, eager 
and anxious to penetrate the mysterious land and home 
of the Hoo-Hoo. One of the candidates was J. P. S. 
Jellie, a lumber importer of Bristol, England, and it 
goes without saying that when he returns to Old Eng- 
land a full-fledged black cat, it will not be long before 
Johnny Bull will find ‘‘black cats’’ overrunning his 
tight little isle, and King Edward himself may become 
Snark of the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
His colleagues in the journey were: 

W. F. Hoffman, jr. H. E. Clouse. 


J. J. Harwood. H. C. Huntington. 
W. G. Layer. George Sand. 


R. W. Johnston. G. H. Wilcox. 
John Zoet. W. H. Gregg. 
W. B. Stewart. Ben Ryan 


R. W. Emerson. 
Martin Rees. George Riemeier. 
E. H. Mockber. Harry Riemeier. 
W. H. Sturdivant. D. 8S. Buck. 

L. N. Soper. A. W. Mowbray. 
H. A. Waddle. Kenneth Johnston. 


J. W. Urban. W. S. Sterrett. 
E. L. Walker. D. Beetz. 
L. P. Kretz. A. B. McCoy 


H. Burbank. d 
M. R. Short. Fred Furgason. 
J. R. O'Neil. H. H. Sherman. 
W. M. Brock. *%. E. Thornell. 
H. R. Butler. G. W. Dickerson. 
H. C. Knoblaugh. J. E. Dulweber. 


The ceremonies of initiation were concluded at 11:30 
and then a ‘‘time of your life’’ was let loose. The 
committee had provided an entertainment which 


Q 


embraced the cream of the performers at the various 
theaters, with a most inviting luncheon, with the famed 
‘*Barbarossa’’ on tap, perfectos with the soothing 
aroma of Havana, song, social converse and remin- 
iscences of the good old times enjoyed at other con- 
catenations, which lasted until one of the old black 
eats made the startling discovery that day was break- 
ing over the back fence and it was time to **skiddoo,’’ 
which all did, but with lagging footsteps loth to leave 
the joyous scene. 





At Chicago Wednesday, February 13. 


The best concatenation of Hoo-Hoo held in Chicago for 
many years occurred at the Lexington hotel Wednesday 
evening, February 13, under the vicegerency of L. E. Ful- 
ler. The candidates presented were many in number and 
exceptional in quality. The work of Candidates Fox and 
La Blanc, who were initiated in double harness, was the 
feature of the evening. William Eddy Barns, of St. 
Louis, Mo., conducted the junior work and Charles Doug- 
las Rourke, of Urbana, Ill, ‘“‘the rainmaker,”’ presided as 
snark. After the concatenation there were a free lunch 
and a vaudeville performance. 

The following list gives the names of the twenty-two 
shivering mortals who were successfully led through 
devious windings to the onion bed, and eventually to the 
full light and glory of Hoo-Hoo: : 


Dwight Higbee Davis, Chi- Joseph Morris Coleman, 
cago. Chicago 
Everett Edward Dubbs, In- James Henry West, Chi- 
diana Harbor, Ind. cago. : 
Max Leroy Kline, Ham- Fred ‘Clear’ Kellogg, Pana. 
mond, Ind. John Francis O'Donnell, 
John Daniel Attley, Chi- Pana. 
cago. Allison Earl Weaver, Cof- 
Frederick Adolph ,Conrad, feen. 
Chicago. Lee Simmons Brooks, 
Albert David Meller, Chi- Bloomington. 
cago. Charles Porter Tomlinson, 
Edward Ellens Skeels, Chi- Pana. 
cago. Fred “Upper” Crandall, 
Daniel Bass Fox, Chicago, East Alton. 
Thomas George La Blanc, Fred Austin Baker, Paw- 
Chicago. nee, 
George Francis Kerns, Arthur Henry Berridge, 


Freeport. 
Charles Adolph Revenstein, 
Chicago, 


Clinton, Lowa. 
Edward Anthony 
Chicago, 


Sindsen, 


eee 


Detroit, Mich., Wednesday, February 6. 


Vicegerent Snark J. F. Deacon, of Detroit, pulled off a 
successful concatenation in the Sun parlor of the Wayne 
hotel, February 6. There were but eleven candidates. 
but it was one of the liveliest bunch of kittens that ever 
cavorted through an onion bed. The awkward squad 
included a number of sash and door salesmen, headed by 
the irrepressible J. B. Webb, who were made to see 
things they never saw in a sash and door factory or any 
other place they may have visited. Following are the 
gentlemen who put the kittens over the jumps: 

Snark—J. F. Deacon, Detroit. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—L. Strickler, Chicago. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—P. A. Gordon, Grand 

Bojum—C. F. Sweet, Grand Rapids. 

Scrivenoter—John F. Holmes, Detroit. 

Jabberwock—W. A. Furgason, Wyandotte. 

Custocatian—S,. L. Mead, Detroit. - 

Arcanoper—H. K. Follansbee, Detroit. 

Gurdon—John Shaw, Detroit. 

The eleven purblind and shivering felines who grouped 
their way into the gardens were the following: 

George Wellington Whipple, Lawrence Herbert Werner, 

Detroit. Detroit. 

A. A. Carson, Detroit. Oliver Adam Green, Detroit 
Clair Henry Reynolds, Charles Robert Duggan, 

Detroit. Pilston. 

Irwin Earle, Detroit. Reinhard Kleinpell, Detroit. 

Jefferson Bonson Webb, Henry Hobart Couvin, 
Grand Rapids. Jackson. 

James A. Dant, Detroit. ° 


eee 


Kansas City, Mo., Thursday, January 31. 


A highly successful concatenation was held at Kansas 


Rapids. 


City, Thursday, January 31, as a result of the active 
efforts of Burt J. Wright, Vicegerent Snark of that 
region. The Elks’ rooms were at the disposal of the 


visitors and they made good use of the commodious lodge 
room in putting forty-four candidates through their 
yaces. Following were the officers who conducted the 
ceremonies: 
Snark of the Universe—Burt J. Wright. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. R. Anson. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. E. Barns, 
30jum—J. S. Harrison, jr. 
Scrivenoter—Homer P. Allen. 
Jabberwock—Louis Hector. 
Custocatian—O. E. Renfro. 
Arcanoper—Wiley Seawell. 
Gurdon—Keith S. Pollitt. 
The forty-four who were given the 
kitten were the following: 
O. J. Fajen. Emery Martin 
W. F. Phares. Newton. 
J. E. Diamond. Jay Henderson. 
Carl E. Riley. R. W. Latshaw. 
J. R. Latta. 
. y. J. C. Thomas. 
W. H. Kihler. H. B. White. 
Charles B. Daniels. 8. L. Culler. 
Lex L. Morgan. G. W. Culler. 
Frank E. Meek. Don R. Bodwell. 
W. Henley. Cc. H. Tarpley. 
E. G. McLean, J. E. Catlin. E. E. Woods. 
W. R. Glass. J. S. Stone. John Whitelaw, jr. 
H. C. Eaton. E. C. McNerney. E. A. Horr. 
John B. Rust. W. F. Nelson. D. Otis Metz. 
Following the concatenation there was a smoker which 
included a vaudeville program. 


jump of the playful 


Harry 8. Roll. 
Robt. M. Campbell. 
A. F. Arrington. 

H. W. Brewer. 
Harry Kiene. 

J. W. Heinecke. 
W. H. Kozel. 

8S. G. Richeson. 

W. L. Dameron. 
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CONNECTICUT LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


instructive and Inspiring Reports of Officers — Association Work and Its Advantages— Spirit of Fairness 
Exemplified in Resolutions—Governor Woodrufif’s Views on Forestry. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, of Connecticut, will pass into 
history as the most successful of any of the meetings 
which the organization has yet held. For fourteen 
years the meetings have always been held in either 
New Haven or Hartford and there has always been a 
feeling that to go outside of these two cities would 
result in a decreased attendance and loss of interest. 
The reverse, however, has proved true, as the attend- 
ance at the Brass City was the largest of any of the 
meetings yet held. Many of the delegates had not 
been in Waterbury since the $2,000,000 fire of five 
years ago and were greatly surprised at the wonder- 
ful growth of the city and the many fine buildings 
which had been erected. Altogether the Waterbury 
venture was a success from every point of view. 

The business meeting was held in the rooms of the 
Master Builders’ Association and was called to order 
at 11 a. m., February 7, by President Schumaker, 
with a large representation of lumber dealers pres- 
ent. Others came in on later trains and the roll- 
call was responded to by delegates from every section 
of the state. 

The first business was the presentation of the presi- 
dent’s report, which is given in full as follows: 


President Schumaker’s Report. 


The nominating committee of last year must have had 
the same thought regarding future presidents of this asso 
ciation which were expressed by my predecessor in his an- 
nual report, consequently do not look tor great achievements 
in this, the fifteenth annual report of the president. 

As your president I attended the meeting of the Eastern 
States Retail Dealers’ Association, held on March 7 at 
Washington, D. C.; also the meetings held by our sister 
association at Newark, Worcester and Providence, as well 
as the banquet of the New York Lumber Trade Association. 

Regarding the work done at the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association meeting, our secretary no doubt 
has sent to all of you a report of this meeting. You have 
also probably read in the trade papers of the harmonious 
relations that exist today between the Eastern States Retail 
Dealers’ Association and the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

At the morning session of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held March 8, R. S. White, president 
of the Eastern States Retail Dealers’ Association, was in- 
vited by Mr. Dill, president of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, to take the chair during the read- 
ing of the reports of the committee on trade relations. J. 
Sherlock Davis, president of the New York Lumber ‘Trade 
Association, read a paper at this time, setting forth the 
relations between the wholesaler and the retailer. This will 
give you some idea how closely the two organizations stand. 
With such friendly relations as exist and with the help of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association I trust 
the day is not far distant when the question of the scalper 
will become a thing of the past. In our sister association I 
assure you that the best feeling exists today and that all 
are aiming for one point, namely, the protection of their 
members. From year to year the question of the poacher 
has been one that has come before the board and the last 
year has been no exception. This association was formed 
primarily to handle the question of the scalper or illegiti- 
mate dealer. How well this has been done you all know. 
‘Yoday the question that confronts our association as well 
as some of our sister associations is not that of the scalper 
but the retail poacher. This matter is, in my opinion, one 
of the most serious things our association has ever had 
or will ever have to contend with, as all our members do 
not look upon it as they do upon the question of the 
sealper, or illegitimate dealer. 

During the last year written charges were preferred 
against some of our members. The question came before our 
executive committee, and in its judgment it was considered 
best to bring the matter before the board of directors. With 
practically a full board meeting this question was discussed 
at night but no definite action was taken. I trust that the 
secretary will bring the matter before the meeting, that 
something may be done in the way of adjusting or eliminat- 
ing this question, for, as stated before, this is a very serious 
matter and should be so considered by every member. 

As an illustration of the way a great many wholesalers 
look upon the poacher, I quote from the address of President 
Dill, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
given before the meeting at Washington on March 7. He 
says: “We should fix: the status of the poacher and keep 
it fixed and his place should be with the scalper and the 
illegitimate dealer, wherever he may be found.” 


Main Questions of Interest. 


The prevailing idea among our members is that we have 
a model as well as a strong association here in Connecticut. 
This is a fact, but nevertheless to keep it where it now 
stands will require constant effort each year. 

At the present time the two questions that interest every 
member of the association are the demurrage law and the 
matter of transportation. Undoubtedly these affairs are 
hard to handle, and the larger the number agitating the 
matters of this sort the more satisfactory will be the results 
obtained. In keeping with what I have just said, I would 
suggest that this association elect a committee to be known 
as the committee on transportation, also one to be known 
as the committee on legislature. The committee on transpor- 
tation will have considerable work to do if it takes up all 
the complaints that could be made by the members of this 
association. How much good such a committee acting 
through our association for its members could do is some- 
thing we have yet to learn. The committee on legislation 
would also have considerable work to do when the legisla- 
ture meets, as the railroad company will try from year to 
year to cut down the time for unloading cars. If this alone 
could be prevented the committee would not have worked 
in vain. These two committees, in my opinion, should 
consist of three to five members, selected to represent the 
different sections of the state and to serve three or four 
years, the same as the members of the board of directors. 

There is one more committee that I think it would be 
well for our association to appoint and that is one on new 
membership, consisting of three men, to be appointed or 
elected to serve one year, and to use their best efforts to 
induce all regular dealers in the state, who are not at 
present members, the join the association, also as many whole- 
salers as possible to become associate members. In connec- 
tion with this I, for one, do not understand how any dealer 
in the state, or in any other state, where an association 
like ours exists, can afford to stay outside and not became a 








member, as the benefits he derives from the association are 
large and the cost of membership very small in comparison. 
Of course, in every line of business there are some who 
expect the other fellow to pay to ride that they may have 
the opportunity to beat their way. I trust the dealers in 
this state not members of our association are not in this 
class and that it is simply through neglect and misunder- 
standing that they have not joined. 

The officiai duties of the president during the last year 
have not required a large amount of time, as the board 
held but two meetings, both of which were well attended. 
The usual routine business was transacted as well as such 
special business as came up. ‘The social gatherings in con- 
nection with this office are one of the pleasant features 
which the president has to remember. 

Death has not spared us during the year, as two of our 
associates have been taken from us—Mr. Billard, of Meriden, 
who at the time of his death was a member of the board, 
and Mr. Brown, of the Hartford Lumber Company. By the 
death of these gentlemen the association has lost two of its 
stanch and loyal workers. 

I take this opportunity of thanking you for having elected 
me your president and express my dppreciation to the mem- 
bers of the board for their attendance and interest shown 
in the several matters that came before the board, and I 
wish to thank the secretary for his able counsel and efficient 
service. 

Upon my retirement from office I shall not consider that 
my duties to the association are ended but shall continue 
to use my best efforts, in the future as in the past, to pro- 
mote its best interests. 


The report of the president, which was received 
with marked approval, was followed by the reading 
of the report of Secretary Louis A. Mansfield, which 
follows in full: 


Secretary Mansfield’s Report. 

Another year has gone, and you gather here today for 
your fifteenth annual meeting. 

lormed in New Haven on May 18, 1892, through the 
efforts of the secretary of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association and the New Haven dealers, this association 
has now “attained to man’s estate’’—an association known 
throughout the country for its high purposes, its fairness 
and conservatism. 

Our membership today is ninety-one—fifty-eight regular 
and thirty-three associate, an increase of seven during the 
year. Tive firms, members a year ago, having failed to pay 
their dues or notify the secretary of their desire to with- 
draw, were recently removed from the roll of membership. 

An earnest effort was made to recruit our ranks from 
those who are reaping the advantages which the association 
gives, without bearing their part of the burden, but with 
almost no success. There was a disappointment to your offi- 
cers and especially to those who were putting special effort 
into the matter. To those who give their time, thought 
and effort to the work of the association—standing ready at 
all times to make sacrifices for the association—to whose 
minds it seems impossible that the dealer who is not a 
member can afford to stand aloof by himself, even though 
he reaps the benefit without sharing the cost. 

As I review the work of the year just closed I find it 
very similar to its predecessor in nearly all particulars. 
Complaints against the wholesaler have been very few, and 
in nearly every instance easy of adjustment—sales having 
been made through a misunderstanding generally. In two 
cases, the parties failing to make a satisfactory explanation, 
their names were added to the monthly report. 


Scalpers Are Numerous. 


The inquiries as to whether a party is entitled to buy at 
wholesale have been numerous, and our opinion has in every 
case been concurred in by the wholesaler. We still have the 
“sealper” with us, and while their number is limited, yet 
they are able to disturb our customers by the quotations 
they make fully as much as by the amount of lumber they 
are able to sell. 

“The complaints against some of the retail dealers who 
continue to seek a market away from their home territory 
are still not few. We feel, however, that progress is being 
made and are very sanguine that the justice of our claim 
will, at no distant day, be realized and appreciated as a 
part of the ethics of business.” 

The above is quoted from last year’s report and I repeat 
it here. “Complaints are still not few’’—they have indeed 
been “not few,” but very numerous, and have claimed much 
attention from your directors and this office. It is a very 
complicated as well as a very delicate question—much has 
been written on it, much said—it would take far more time 
than seems advisable in this report to go into details, but 
it is as important a question, indeed the most important 
question, that confronts the retail association at this time. 
With all that has been written and said at these annual 
meetings and elsewhere nothing touches the question with 
greater truth than the address of your former president, 
the lamented Charles H. Getman. I wish time were allowed 
to read to you that address in its entirety, but I will only 
quote the resolutions which Mr. Getman wrote, which appear 
in each monthly report, and the closing paragraphs: 

“Resolved, That this association was formed for the mutual 
protection of its members, and that, while we do not wish 
to restrict honorable competition, we recognize, as the sense 
of this meeting, the fact that the soliciting of orders or 
sale of lumber by a member of this association to a cus- 
tomer in an adjacent district where another member of this 
association has a yard, at a less rate than they sell their 
home customers, is contrary to the spirit and object of this 
association. 


“Resolved, That any difference arising among the members. 


on the question covered in the foregoing resolution shall be 
submitted to the board of directors for arbitration or ad- 
justment. 

“We had hoped that this would be efficacious and that a 
modest, reasonable expression like this would excite a gener- 
ous regard for the interests of others, promote a spirit of 
good fellowship, and deter any man from an attempt to do 
business on a trifling margin, which would be manifest 
injustice to his neighbor in the trade and his fellow member 
in this association. 

“These resolutions may and probably have been productive 
of some good results, but the cause of complaint still ex- 
ists. We cannot dispute any man’s right to sell what he 
owns, at any price, to anyone he may choose, wherever 
located; ard if he insists upon that right, regardless of 
others, and persists in exercising it, I know of nothing that 
will stop him except death or bankruptcy. The latter is 
not always final. he consolatory reflection of Hosea Bige 
low is appropriate: 

‘The right to be a_ cussed fool 
Is safe from all devices human.’ 

“Retaliation might be resorted to, but it would neither 
be profitable nor in harmony with the spirit of the resolu- 
tions adopted. Vindictiveness does not pay; it shrinks 


capital and sullies the sweet nature and cheerful temperament 
characteristic of lumbermen. The only solution of this per- 
plexing question, it seems to me, is a determination on the 
part of each dealer to invariably demand a price which 
will insure a profit based upon the principle already stated, 
and commensurate with the risk iavelved. 

“Actuated and controlled by this principle, attaching less 
importance to the volume of sales and all importance to 
the yearly net gain, I am persuaded this question will settle 
itself and never demand adjustment by your board of direc- 
tors. This course is both wise and politic. It is an abso- 
lute necessity to the success we aim to achieve. In these 
days of depression and uncertainty credits are scrutinized 
more carefully than ever before. 

“Additional avenues of information have been opened, and 
every method is employed by the manufacturer and whole- 
saler, to ascertain not only the financial status of their 
patrons but their personal character and habits, their know!- 
edge of their business and methods of conducting it. A 
departure from the principle we advocate is quite liable 
to excite criticism, awaken suspicion, impair credit, impeach 
capacity and invite failure. 

“I indulge the hope that these reflections will stimulate 
us all to so conduct our business that neighborly feeling will 
be strengthened, approved methods rigorously adhered to 
and success, the object for which we toil and strive, become 
in each individual experience an accomplished fact.” 

This question of poaching received consideration at the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and the wholesaler justly claims that the 
retail associations should give it their careful thought 
and attempt to solve it. It is the question which wiil 
claim the attention of the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at its next meeting, and, in all prob- 
ability, will be considered at the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association next month. Its 
importance is great; it must claim the most careful 
thought of the members of this and other associations. 
As this association, with the coéperation of others, has 
solved some very knotty problems during its existence, I 
cannot but feel that so we will be able to solve this. 


Matters Before the Board. 


Two meetings only of the board of directors have been 
held—one April 11, with eight present, when complaints 
were considered, classifications made and general mat- 
ters discussed. The question of forestry, referred to the 
board by the annual meeting, was brought. up, and a 
committee appointed to consider in what way the asso- 
ciation should join in the movement inaugurated by the 
National Manufacturers’ Association to endow a chair of 
“Applied Forestry and Practical Lumbering”’ in Yale For- 
est School. Before this committee had made any prog- 
ress announcement was made that the entire amount had 
been guaranteed, so no further effort was made. 

The request from the last annual meeting that the 
board consider ‘‘the matter of the short count of lath 
and shingles and the short measure on lumber’ was 
laid over for later action. 

The second meeting was held October 5, with nine 
present. This meeting was called to consider especially 
formal complaint by a sister association against our 
members for selling in their territory at a less rate than 
prevails in their home markets. This was carefully con- 
sidered during a session lasting about four hours, and 
it was not thought advisable to take any definite action, 
as it was found that we had fully as good grounds for 


_ entering complaint against them. The sense of the meet- 


ing seemed to be that the entire question should be re- 
ferred to the Eastern States Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The meeting annually held in December was omitted, 
and the directors voted by mail to instruct the president 
to appoint the usual committees on annual meeting and 
on nominations. Questions pertaining to trade relations 
have been referred direct to the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which, as we last year stated, 
is the “clearing house” for us. 

The relations between the wholesaler and the retailer 
ty never been closer and more amicable than at pres- 
ent. 

Your delegates had a most enjoyable and profitable time 
at the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in Washington, in March last, and 
at the annual meeting of the Eastern States Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which was held at the same 
time. Again we are asked to send delegates to the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held in Washington, March 6 and 
7 next, and I have no doubt but that you will later 
accept it. 

The car stake equipment case has made substantial 
progress during the last year, as you probably know— 
much to the credit of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and those coéperating with them. 

We were requested to send delegates to a convention 
held in Chicago, January 4, to consider the demurrage 
question. The invitation was referred to the Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and it seemed 
to them that the time was far too short in which to 
obtain a representative body. This question, we under- 
stand, will be given careful consideration at the annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation—a place and time proper for its consideration. 

The reports covering the year 1906, fram the two mu- 
tual fire insurance companies, on whose boards you are 
represented, show an increase of business and very sat- 
isfactory results; this, as well, applies to the other 
mutuals coéjperating with them. We regret exceedingly 
that any differences should have arisen between the 
present management and the former president of the 
Boston company, and hope a satisfactory adjustment 
may soon be made. 

The bill before Congress, providing for National For- 
est Reservations in the White mountains of New Hamp- 
shire and in the Southern Appalachian mountains, extend- 
ing from Pennsylvania to Alabama, has been passed by 
the Senate, but is still “hung up’’ in the House. Re- 
ported unanimously by the committee of the House, of 
which Congressman Henry of the First District is chair- 
man, and having the approval of a large number of the 
members, yet it seems impossible, we regret to say, to 
have it placed on the calendar. 

With deep regret we have to chronicle the death of 
Walter S. Billard, of Meriden, a member of the board of 
directors, and also of E. P. Brown, of the Hartford Lum- 
ber Company. 

Very Busy Year. 


The year 1906 was phenomenal in many respects—the 
volume of business in most places was larger than ever 
before, and with this came many problems claiming 
most careful thought in their solution—a year which, in 
most instances, has brought satisfactory results, I trust. 
During the year, more than 2,000 pieces of mail have 
gone out—probably about 2,500 letters. reports and circu- 
lars in all, which has kept this office fairly busy. 
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To the executive officers I wish to express my sincere 
thanks for the assistance they have given me during the 
‘ear, and for the work they have done for the good of 
the association—to the members of the board, my thanks 
for their aid, and to the members, both regular and 
associate, appreciation for favors extended and help prof- 
fered. 

To you who are here this morning, 
ing, with the wish that the 
able and enjoyable. 


we extend our greet- 
meeting may be both profit- 


Both reports were listened to with much interest 
and it was voted to have them printed and circulated 
among the members. The report of Treasurer Mans- 
field showed receipts for the year amounting to $3,008 
and the balance on hand $1,358. Following the read- 
ing of these reports the forest reserve question was 
brought up and F. V. Chappell presented the follow- 
ing resolution on behalf of C. S. DeForest: 


Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, The bill now pending in the house of rep- 
resentatives, known as the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tain Forest Reserve Bill, has been passed by the United 
States Senate, and unanimously reported upon favorably 
by the House committee on agriculture. Further, this 
bill has received the strong indorsement of both Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the secretary of agriculture, the Hon. 
James Wilson. It is supported by the United States 
Bureau of Forestry, the American Forestry Association, 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, offi- 
cially by all of the New England states, through their 
respective governors and houses of legislature, by the 
governors of the various southern states interested, and 
by a very large number of business and manufactory in- 
dustries in the east and south; and, 

WHEREAS, It having been’ consistently proven 
the passage of this bill is of vital importance 
sands of people in New England and the south; 
while the western 


that 
to thou- 
and that 
states have about 130,000,000 of acres 
of forest reserves, which the east and south have cheer- 
fully voted and helped to pay for, the request for the 
first forest reserve in the east is being prevented by the 
committee on rules of the present house of representa- 
tives from being accorded a hearing and a vote, for which 
action no valid reason is vouchsafed; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut, now assembled in annual meeting at Water- 
bury, Conn., does most earnestly and emphatically pro- 
test against the injustice of this policy. 
We further call upon the congressional delegation now 
representing the commonwealth of Connecticut in Wash- 
ington, to further this protest, and to do everything in 
its power to secure a speedy hearing for said bill. 
Resolved, That copies of this preamble and resolutions 
be sent to each senator and representative from this 
commonwealth in Congress now assembled. 
Waterbury, Conn., February 7, 1907. 


The resolution was explained and very warmly advo- 


cated by Mr. Mansfield, after which it was unani- 
mously adopted. 
Taking up some of the recommendations in the 


president’s address, it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee on legislature and one on transportation, said 
committees to have charge of all matters before the 
legislature affecting the interests of the lumber deal- 
ers and to use their best efforts in securing an im- 
provement in the present transportation facilities. It 
was also voted to appoint a committee on new mem- 
bers, said committee to use every effort to induce the 
lumber dealers of the state who are not now members 
of the association to unite with the organization. It 
was left with the president to appoint these various 
committees. 

Mr. Mansfield next presented the matter of unfair 
competition, which resulted in the following action 
being taken: 

It is the sense of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut, assembled at Waterbury in its fifteenth annual 


meeting on February 7, that the following resolution be ap- 
proved and ratified : 

‘Resolved, That this association was formed for the mu- 
tual protection of its members, and that, while we do not 
wish to restrict honorable competition, we recognize, as the 
sense of this meeting, the fact that the soliciting of orders 
or sale of lumber by a member of this association to a 
customer in an adjacent district where another member of 
this association has a yard, at a less rate than they sell 
their home customers, is contrary to the spirit and object of 
this association. 

“Resolved, That any difference arising among the mem- 
bers on the question covered in the foregoing resolution 
shall be submitted to the board of directors for arbitration 
or adjustment. 


“We had hoped this would be efficacious and that a mod- 
est, reasonable expression like this would excite a generous 
regard for the interests of others, promote a spirit of good 
fellowship, and deter any man from an attempt to do busi- 
ness on a trifling margin, which would be manifest injustice 
to his neighbor in the trade and his fellow member in this 
association. 

Mr. Mansfield in discussing this matter, which he 
called a very broad and delicate question, said that it 
was not the wish to curtail the market of any mem- 
ber of the association or any dealer in Connecticut 
and that they did not want to say, ‘‘ You shall not sell 
where you wish;’’ that he did not believe it was good 
policy for a dealer to go out of town and sell lumber 
at a slight advance over the wholesale price and con- 
sider that trade as all velvet; that the effort was to 
make the competition upright and straightforward. 
Mr. Gaily said that Waterbury dealers didn’t care 
about selling lumber, but they did care about making 
prices that they would be obliged to meet. The reso- 
lution was also discussed by Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Schumaker, the latter remarking that he considered it 
perfectly fair to sell a man already a customer who 
had a contract in another town; it was not so much 
a question of what they sold as the prices they had to 
meet. 

Mr. Chappell suggested a plan to district the state 
and to secure the codperation of the wholesale asso- 
ciations by giving them the names of poachers—that 
poachers should be listed as well as scalpers. Mr. 
Bronson thought that the dealers should be put on 
their honor; that the policy of the association should 
be to protect its own members. Mr. Judd thought 
that the wholesalers would have to recognize that the 
question was going to become as much an issue as 
that of the illegitimate dealer. 

The insurance interests were represented by H. E. 
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Stone, of the a Mutual Fire 
panies, and FI. J. Caulkins, 
stock companies. , 

The report of the 


Insurance com- 
representing the lumber 
was then 


nominating committee 


made and the following officers were unanimously 
elected for tne ensuing year: 
President—Frank W. Bogardus, Stamford. 


Vice president—-W. L. Damon, 

Secretary and treasurer—L. 

Insurance director—L. A. Mansfield, New Haven. 

Directors for three years—A. Schumaker, Waterbury: 
George W. Iill, Rockville; H. L. Platt, Meriden; J. C. Shaw, 
Bridgeport. 

Directors for two years (holding over)—F. 
Windsor Locks; I’. A. Lines, Ansonia; BE. J. L 
I. P. Pelton, Essex 

Directors for one 
New London; L. A. 
New Haven; E. P. 

Delegates to the 


New Britain. 
A. Mansfield, New Haven. 





S. Bidwell, jr., 
ake, Hartford ; 


year (holding over)—F. V. 
Lampson, New Haven; E. H. 
Taylor, Hartford. 

Eastern States Retail Lumber 


Chappell, 
Barnum, 


’, ealers’ 


Association—Frank W. Bogardus, Stamford ; Lake, 
Ifartford ; L. A. Mansfield, New Haven. 
The regular business of the convention was now 


concluded and a recess was taken, after which an 
executive session was held lasting for a short time. 
Following the adjournment of the business session the 
members marched over to the Hotel Elton, where the 
banquet was to be served. The greatest admiration 
was expressed for this handsome hotel, which has re- 
cently been completed in Waterbury at a cost of 
nearly half a million dollars and which is one of the 
finest places of its kind in New England. While 
waiting for the dinner to be served the hotel guests 
improved the opportunity for looking the place over 
thoroughly and this was considered one of the pleas- 
ant features of the assembly. The tables were spread 
in the beautiful banquet hall and about 180 regular 
and associate members with their invited guests par- 
took of an appetizing menu, which was served to the 
accompaniment of an orchestra. 

After cigars were lighted President Schumaker as 
toastmaster called upon Governor Woodruff as the first 
speaker. His Excellency devoted most of his address 
to the subject of the preservation of our forests, advo- 
cating legislation to help prolong or increase the 
state’s normal supply. He quoted from President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Wilson as to the great need of 
action looking to the saving of our timber lands. The 
work which the state of Connecticut was doing along 
this line was referred to and the fact brought out that 
already eighty towns have appointed fire wardéns for 
protection against forest fires. Several hundred acres 
have been added to the forest reserve and during the 
last year 100,000 white pines were ordered planted on 
these reserves, together with several thousand trees of 
other varieties. Governor Woodruff said: 

What we want is that the subject of forestry shall be a 
matter of general education; that every school child shall 
grow up to appreciate what is expected of a citizen in this 
regard. We have fed so long upon the abundant forests of 
our fertile lands that their supply seems inexhaustible. We 
forget the future in our present waste. We must husband 
what we have or we will soon be paupers. We must provide 
new stock for what is gone. Iivery bare spot in Con- 
necticut should be bearing trees, so that instead of barren 
spots and unprofitable swamps we may have great forests to 
protect and conserve our water supply. The forests will 
take care of themselves and pay for themselves if we guard 
them and sustain them and protect them. 


Mayor Thoms, the next speaker, extended a cordial 
welcome to the visiting delegates. 

The address of Rev. F. D. Buckley, extending over 
a period of nearly three-quarters of an hour, was 
listened to with the greatest interest to the end. Mr. 
Buckley pleaded for a closer relation between the em- 
ployer and his men and against bribery, graft 
injustice of all sorts. 

Lieutenant Governor E. J. Lake, who has been for 
years one of the prime movers in the Connecticut asso- 
ciation, had the crowd with him as he told a number 
of good stories. 

The speaking was ended about 5 o’clock and after 
spending a pleasant informal hour in the lobby of the 
hotel the visitors departed for their homes well satis- 
fied with their trip to Waterbury. 

The whole affair was managed with the greatest 
success and reflected much credit on the committee 
having the matter in charge, consisting of J. S. Gailey, 
Waterbury; J. E. Smith, Waterbury; J. J. Murphy, 
Naugatuck; W. L. Damon, New Britain, and E. H. 
Barnum, New Haven. 

Among the regular dealers present were the follow- 
ing: 

Ansonia Lumber Co. (F. A. 
Chatfield), Ansonia. 

I’. Jourdan & Son, Branford. 

J. L. Tomlinson Lumber Co. (R. E. 
Lumber Co. (J. C. Shaw); Frank Miller 
Funkie, J. J. Doyle), Bridgeport. 

Saxton & Strong, Bristol. 

H. C. Hull, Clinton. 

Cartel & Hubbell Co. (Linn C. Lockwood), Derby. 

John L. Jencks, East Hartford. 

Hartford Lumber Co. (E. J. Lake, B. E. 
tol City Lumber Co. (L. E. Korper, L. A. 
Ahern); Edwin Taylor Lumber Co. (C. C. 
Goodwin Smith), Hartford. 

H. 8S. Bridge, Hazardville. 

Watson & Morehouse, Kent. 

Lyon & Billard (F. H. Billard), Meriden. 

& E. S. Davis, Middletown. 

Milford Lumber Co., Milford. 

N. B. Coal & Lumber Co., Swift & Upson, W. L. 
New Britain. 

Weed & Turner, New Canaan. 

The George Alling’s Sons Co. (E. H. Barnum, C. E. Al- 
ling) ; Elm City Lumber Co. (J. Gibb Smith, W. A. Smith) ; 
Louis A. Mansfield; New Haven Saw Mill Co. (A. 8S. Holt, 
G. M. Baldwin) ; Lampson Lumber Co. (L. A. Lampson, F. 
Stanley Bradley, F. W. Rice), New Haven. 

F. H. & A. H. Chappell (A. 8S. Chappell, F. 
ay London. 

W. Andrew, Naugatuck Lumber & Coal Co. 
vial Naugatuck. 

Osborn & Gilbert, Ridgefield. 

eon Lumber & Feed Co., Southington. 

. R. Stone, T. H. Wheeler, Southbury. 


and 


Hines, H. J. Smith, R. W. 


Platt); West End 
Lumber Co. (F. G. 


McKeen) ; Capi- 
Korper, H. M. 
Tomlinson, F. 


Damon, 


Vv. Chappell), 
(J. J. Mur- 


Getman & Judd Co. (W. I 
Thompson) ; Stamford 
Keogh), Stamford. 

I. A. Stuart, Thompsonville, 

Bronson Lumber & Coal Co. (E. B. 
Hammond, H. O. Hammond), Torrington. 

Wallingford Lumber Co. (W. Il. Goddard, 8. 


I. Judd, F. W. 


Bogardus, G. F. 
Lumber Co. (W. B. 


Beckley, Ws me 


Bronson, O. H. 


A. Wetmore), 


Wallingford. 

Brass City Lumber Co. (A. Schumaker, F. T. Clark); 
City Lumber & Coal Co. (I. G. Humphrey, L. E. Humphrey, 
I’. B. Boardman, J. 8. 1 


Gailey) ; 


j The Tracy Bros. Co. (Cor- 
nelius Tracy, E. E. Wilson) ; 


WwW ‘aterbury Lumber & Coal Co. 
(fF. H. Humphrey, C. A. Greer) ; J. i. Smith & Son (P. 
toyle, F. B. West, J. W. Galavin, J. E. Smith), Waterbury, 

Ii. E. Thompson, Watertown. 

l. J. Twomey, Willimantic. 

William Stinson, Windsor. 

I’. 8. Bidwell, jr., Windsor Locks. 


Additional Attendance. 

W. I. Todd, Rice & Lockwood Co., 

G. H. Davie, J. B. Mitchell, 
New York. 

E. H. Weaver, A. L. 
Co.. New York. 

A. D. Moore, Bradley Miller 

H. W. White, Stetson, 

L. H. Randall, A. C. 
Mass. 

J. D. McLaurin, 
Co., New York. 

Henry Cape, Dawson Lumber Co., New York. 

M. H. Alling, Kile & Morgan, Providence. 

C. G. McManus, Barker & Co., Boston. 

D. A. Lucey, H. C. Philbrick, Boston. 

Ic. F, Saunders, Blanchard Lumber Co. 

A. c. Dutton, E. G. Garrettson, L. 
Dutton Lumber Co., Springte ld, Mass. 

*. Joyce, Warren H. Gleason, W. G. 


Springfield, 


Mass. 
John L. Roper 


Lumber Co. 
Underwood, J. C. Turner Lumber 
& Co., 
Cutler 
Dutton 


Bay City, 
& Co., Boston. 
Lumber Co., 


Mich. 
Springfield, 


Skillings, Whitney & Barnes Lumber 


, Boston. 
Schumacker, A. C, 
Barker Co., 


Bos- 
ton. 


J. C. Kennedy, 

G. I. Jones, W. 

M. 8S. Tremaine, 
ae 


Berlin Mills Company, Portland, Me. 
S. Keezer, Jones Hardwood Co., Boston. 
Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope 


C. E. Briggs, N. E. Lumber Co., Providence. 

T. A. Kerr, Atlantic Coast Lumber Co., Berkley, Va. 

F. C. Rice, J. W. Hubbard, Rice & Lockwood Lumber 
Co., Springfield. 

G. Fred Smith, 


Connecticut Valley Lumber Co. 


M. W. Hart, Boston. 

R. L. Walkley, Crosby & Beckley Lumber Co., New 
Haven. 

E. B. Pratt, Wiley, Harker & Camp Co., Boston. 


F. S. Kingsley, Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 

H. A. Fuller, Furber Stockford Co., Boston. 
Farrington, S. R. Farrington Co., Amboy, N. J. 
C. P. Chase, C. P. Chase & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

E. P. Ferry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, New York. 
Isaac E. Hutton, New Jersey 

H. Swift, Nellis, 
F. W. 
Boston. 
H. Gallagher, Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., 
E. W. Hanney, W. C. Morse, 
Co., Springfield. 
H. P. Goodrich, 


3oston. 


Association. 
Amos & Swift, Utica, N. Y. 
Lawrence, G. H. Damon, Lawrence & Wiggin, 
Boston. 
Gain-Robinson Lumber 
Stone 


Lumber Co., Boston. 


W. C. Baldwin, W. H. Baldwin & Son, Lee, Mass. 

A. G. Packard, H. B. Ellis, Charles N. Smith, United 
Lumber Co., Springfield. 

George A. Denison, Massachusetts Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Springfield. 

P. J. Sullivan, H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., Boston. 


E. C. Carpenter, 
=> = 
ton. 
H. Billetter, Lumber Underwriters. 
Justin Peters, Pennsylvania Lumbermen & Mutual Fire 
ae e Co. 
. Jewett, 


E. V. 


3abecock & Co., 
Baker, Lumber 


Boston. 
Mutual Fire 


Insurance Co, Bos- 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
onio.” 
H. E. 
ton. 
W. A. Smith, Atlantic 
F, A. Holbrook, H. H. MeNeill, G. P. Chapin, F. 8S. 
Moore, Fred S. Moore Lumber Co., Springfield. 
L. M. Young, Silverton & Co., North Tonawanda. 
H. A. McLaughlin, H. Wales Lines Co., Meriden. 
E. C. Pease, Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw. 
I *. Ostrander, Perry & Whitney, Boston. 
A. F. Nay, J. R. Booth, Boston. 
Cc. S$. French, Northern Lumber Co., 
M. P. Harlow, F. M. Harlow, 


Stone, Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Bos- 


Lumber Co., Boston. 


w 
ion 


North Tonawanda, 
Harlow Lumber Co. 





OREGON AFTER LAND MONOPOLIES. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 9.—Oregon is making a move 
to break the land monopolies held by the Southern 
Pacific Company and the Southern Oregon Company. 
The Southern Pacific Company is retarding the develop- 
ment of the state by refusing to sell in accordance with 
the conditions and terms of its grants from the gov- 
ernment about 3,000,000 acres. Under the acts of Con- 
gress making the grant, passed in 1866 and 1870, the 
Southern Pacific Company, as successors to the Oregon 
& California and Oregon Central railroads, is required 
to sell these lands to settlers in 160-acre tracts at $2.50 
an acre. This the company refuses to do. All the lands 
are off the market. To reach the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany State Senator Mulit, of Jackson county, has intro- 
duced in the legislature a joint memorial, calling upon 
Congress to take such action as shall compel the railroad 
company to comply with the terms of the grants under 
which it came in possession of these lands. Congress- 
men-elect Hawley and Ellis have interested themselves 
in this matter and at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress will do what they can to press the legislation 
needed. 

The Southern Oregon Company holds about 100,000 
acres in Douglas and Coos counties. This land came into 
the possession of this corporation by purchase from the 
Coos Bay Wagon Road Company, which received the 
land from the national government and state of Oregon 
by virtue of a land grant act of Congress of 1869. The 
terms of this grant also required the sale of the land in 
tracts of not over 160 acres at $2.50 an acre. Instead 
of selling to individuals the Coos Bay Wagon Road 
Company transferred its title to the Southern Oregon 
Company, which refuses to sell.. State Senator Mular- 
key, of Multnomah county, is on the trail of this land 
monopoly in a bill which he has introduced in the legis- 
lature to require the holding company to dispose of the 
land in tracts of 160 acres at $2.50 an acre. As the 
state was a party to the grant of these lands, the grant 
having been made to enable the state to build a wagon 
road from Roseburg to Coos bay, it is believed that this 
land monopoly can be reached through state legislation, 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Retail Dealers of Mississippi and Louisiana Announce Annual Meeting—Southern Cypress Manufacturer to Unify Cypress Grades—Other Advices. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
February 19, 20, 21—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


February 20—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 22—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

February 22—National Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Chicago. 

February 27—Northeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Dubuque. 

March 7—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, lowa. 

March 6, 7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C. 

May 8—-Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 12-13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mis- 
sissippi & Louisiana, Jackson, Miss. 


May 23, 24—National Hardwood Lumber Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISIANA LETAILERS TO 
MEET. 

W. H. Harlow, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi & Louisiana, has an- 
nounced the annual meeting of the association to be 
held Tuesday and Wednesday, March 12 and 13. Mr. 
Harlow believes that the meeting will be the largest 
convention ever held by his association. In addition 
to all retail dealers, manufacturers, brokers, whole- 
salers and salesmen are cordially invited to be present. 
If a sufficient number of certificates are secured the 
round trip may be made for one and one-third fare. 
It is Mr. Harlow’s purpose to send out a series of these 
announcements, and he says that when the last one is 
received no retailer in the territory coneerned will 
feel that he ean afford to stay away from the meeting. 








ANNUAL OF NEW JERSEY RETAILERS. 

New York, Feb. 7.—The annual meeting and banquet 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association 
will be held at Newark, N. J., Tuesday, February 26. 
This organization is the stronghold of the retail trade of 
New Jersey and its meetings are always well attended 
and of a most interesting character. The business pro- 
gram will begin at the Board of Trade rooms at 1:30, 
and after the serious part of the meeting the members 
and their guests will proceed to Achtel Stetters for the 
usual banquet. 


GRAND RAPIDS BOARD OF TRADE ANNUAL. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 11.—The annual meeting 
of the Grand Rapids Board of Trade resulted in 
the election of FE. A. Stowe as president and of a board 
of directors, which ineludes Harry C. Angell, of the 
H. C. Angell Lumber Company; George A. Davis, of 
the Stow & Davis Table Company, and E. K. Pritchett 
and James R. Wylie, of the Macey Company. The 
banquet held in the evening at the Auditorium was a 
brilliant affair, attended by 1,100 people, among out 
of town guests being Hon. C. L. Glasgow, of Nashville, 
newly appointed Michigan commissioner of railroads, 
and Paul 8. Moon, of the Moon Desk Company, presi- 
dent of the Muskegon Chamber of Commerce. Clay H. 
Hollister presided ably as toastmaster, and one of the 
principal addresses of the evening was made by Prof. 
Charles Zueblin, of the University of Chicago, on the 


topic ‘‘The City Beautiful.’? The energetic incom- 
ing president of the board urged as one of the pressing 
needs of this city the building of a union freight sta- 
tion to utilize both water and rail transportation facili- 
ties. He predicted great things in store for Grand 
Rapids in en industrial way from the delivery of 
75,000-horsepower units, made available by a series of 
dams in the Muskegon river. The value of interurban 
roads to the city was pointed out and the board was 
asked to indorse the legislative bill now pending pro- 
viding for a reduction in passenger fares to 2 cents 
a mile on all railroads in the lower peninsula. 





TO UNIFY CYPRESS GRADES. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 12.—Secretary George E. 
Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is hard at work completing arrangements for the 
meeting of graders and yardmen from the various 
cypress mills to be held at Progressive Union hall in 
New Orleans next Sunday. Mr. Watson says that the 
outlook is bright for a large attendance. The meeting 
will be unique and probably the first of its kind ever 
held, although lumbermen are notably gregarious, as the 
numerous annual conventions attest. Inspectors from 
other associations are taking an interest in the meeting 
on account of its novelty and several are expected to 
attend. Should the plan prove successful it will prob- 
ably be adopted by the manufacturers of other woods. 
The idea of the meeting is to get the graders and yard- 
men together for a general discussion of cypress grades, 





THE NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 

Preparations are practically perfected for the annual 
meeting of 1907 of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, to be held this year March 6 and 7 at 
Washington, D. C., with headquarters at the New Willard 
hotel. The convention promises to be one of the most 
important and entertaining in the association’s history. 

For those who will go to the convention from or by 
way of Chicago a special rate of one and one-third fares 
has been arranged to apply over the Pennsylvania lines, 
on the certificate. plan. At the request of some of the 
delegates who will travel this way the editor of the Lum- 
BERMAN has arranged to make reservations for a con- 
genial party, possibly to travel in their own car, and 
responses indicate that enough will be secured to make 
that desirable means of travel probable; early applica- 
tions for such reservations should be made to insure a 
trip in comfort and privacy by a route which is equipped 
to and will furnish the ultimate possibilities in luxurious 
travel. Further reference to this will be found upon 
page 69 of this issue of the LUMBERMAN. 

Tickets at the special rate, contingent on securing 100 
or more, will be placed on file in this city March 1 to 
March 8, good for return until March 12, and special 
arrangements have been made to extend the time of their 
validity for those who may go via the Pennsylvania lines 
and may wish to visit New York before returning to 
Chicago. 





THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—The regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
Hotel Gayoso Saturday at noon, the luncheon, which has 


become a conspicuous feature of these gatherings, being 
served as usual. There was a large attendance, with a 
rich treat in sture for those present in the shape of an 
address on the causes of the congestion in traffie all 
over the country by C. D. Hendrickson, chairman of 
the rail and rivers committee of the club. The paper 
was declared by some of those who heard it the best 
thing of the kind yet produced on the universal con- 
gestion. 

Mr. Hendrickson took the view that there is no such 
thing as a shortage of cars, asserting that the congestion 
is just as pronounced on some of the northern lines, 
where there have been radical increases in equipment, as 
on the southern lines, where these increases have not 
been made. He further declares it to be his belief 
that the real cause of the congestion lies in the fact that 
the high officials of the various railroad systems, with 
a few notable exceptions, are so enthusiastic in their 
desire to take advantage of stock manipulation and spec- 
ulative trading in Wall street that they keep an enor- 
mous amount of money in reserve for these purposes 
instead of trying to serve the public by answering the 
demands of operating officials for more men and more 
resources for the handling of business and keeping the 
terminals clear of traffic. He makes the bold statement 
that the operating officials are either incompetent or are 
handicapped by the failure of the higher officials to re- 
spond to their demands. 

The club was so much pleased with this address that 
it authorized Secretary MeClure to have it published in 
one of the local papers in full and then to purchase as 
many copies as necessary to furnish one to each of the 
lumber organizations in the country, to the higher offi- 
cials of the !eading railroads and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other executive and adminis- 
trative bodies. 

Three new members were received into the club, as 
follows: George W. Stoneman and George B. Zearing, 
of the Stoneman-Zearing Lumber Company, De Valls 
Bluff, Ark., and J. 8. Bailey, of the General Lumber 
Company, Memphis. This brings the membership to 
105, a new high record. Two new applications have 
already been filed for consideration and action at the 
next meeting, with the result that the statement may 
be made that the year is starting off very bright for 
this, the largest local hardwood lumber organization in 
the United States. 

George C. Ehemann, former secretary-treasurer of 
the club, having served for three years in a most effect- 
ive manner, was very pleasantly remembered by the re- 
tiring board of directors for his splendid service. 
Through Maj. W. R. Barksdale, former president, he 
was presented with a handsome signet ring, a pair of 
gold monogram cuff buttons and a monogram searf pin, 
all done in the same design. Mr. Ehemann was much 
surprised at this expression of appreciation, but man- 
aged to respond in a very happy vein, thanking his 
donors for the sentiment which prompted the gifts. 

S. B. Anderson, George C. Ehemann and W. H. Russe 
were appointed a committee to investigate and report 
to the club on the advisability of accepting the invita- 
tion of the Business Men’s Club to make its head- 
quarters in the new home of that organization now be- 
ing erected on Monroe street. The invitation has been 
standing for some months and the matter will probably 
be disposed of in some way at the next meeting, when 
this committee will make its report. 





REVIEW OF MOVEMENT, WITH PROSPECTS IN THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


Already shippers of eastern bituminous coals to 
the west and northwest are beginning to agitate the 
subject of storing coal early in the spring and summer 
for next winter’s requirements, an ever-recurring topic, 
now especially timely in view of the recent famine of 
coal in the northwest. It is related that several of 
the large retail mercantile concerns in territory tribu- 
tary to the upper lake ports are arranging to provide 
themselves with increased storage room. The financial 
advantages depend largely upon the course of the 
market, but whatever may be the vagaries of any 
one year the averages taken through a series of years 
indicate that prices are lower during the early months 
of a new season than later. Business men in touch 
with the lake commerce question say prospects favor 
a brisk season. 

Coal men say the railroad traffic officials are now 
deeply immersed in the consideration of advances on 
coal. As stated a week ago, the question of an ad- 
vance in the freight rates on coal from mines to Lake 
Erie ports will be taken up at a railroad meeting to 
be held next week. Western traflie officials also are 
considering an advance in the rates from western 
mines, to become effective April 1. Should this be 
done it will probably stimulate to some degree the 
March business, though not to any extent comparable 
with the keen buying of fuel last spring prior to the 
suspension of mining in consequence of the miners’ 
wage disagreement. 

Trading in bituminous coals has been lively during 
the last week. Throughout the west there has been 
normal winter weather and the consumption has been 
large for all kinds of fuel. Stocks in possession of 
dealers have melted away rapidly and are now down 
to the minimum tonnage consistent with safety, con- 
sidering the uncertainties of late February weather. 


Producers and shippers have not felt the full force of 
the consumption because of this disappearance of accu- 
mulated stocks, but buying from original sources of 
supply has been sufficient to give the market a deci- 
dedly active character. 

Prices have not generally improved. Facilities for 
production have been too great. Some stocks of east- 
ern coal, accumulated on tracks at distributing cen- 
ters in the west, were reduced considerably and on 
that kind of fuel the nearest semblance to strength 
has appeared, for the time in getting fresh coal for- 
ward to this market is longer than from western 
mines. There was recovery last week from the ex- 
tremely low levels to which Hocking coal at Chicago 
had descended, especially for coal in large hopper ears, 
and at the beginning of this week full cireular was 
generally quoted by all sellers, equivalent to $2, mines, 
or $3.65, Chicago. Receipts are again improving and 
the demand is not so imperative. The movement of 
West Virginia smokeless coal to the west is very 
moderate, notwithstanding the large number of cars 
that had been accumulated across the Ohio river. That 
congestion has been largely cleared away, but there 
was a wide call for the fuel and it seems to have 
found its way into the trade without occasioning bur- 
densome loads anywhere. The renewed shipments 
fresh from mines are light, representatives of the 
shippers saying the call for the coal from the seaboard 
is very active, with prices stronger than for shipment 
west. While no announcements have been made some 
intimation is still offered that a stronger circular than 
last year may be issued for the coming spring. 

Western coals move with greater freedom. It is 
not difficult for the producers to oversupply the mar- 
ket. The railroads are keeping their tracks open and 
furnishing at mines all the equipment asked for. Pro- 


ducers are inclined to take chances on getting rid of 
a little more tonnage than they see placed. Car short- 
ages and slow train movement are reported elsewhere, 
but not at Illinois and Indiana mines and on the coal 
roads of these two states. Hence the tendency for 
western coals is to become heavy in the absence of 
distinctively severe weather. A slight upward turn 
in the quotations of western fuels about a week ago 
has been succeeded by an inclination downward. Car- 
terville domestic lump sells at $1.75 to $2, mines. 
Springfield lump is about $1.25, mines. 

Anthracite is perhaps the most satisfactory branch 
of the fuel trade at present, from the seller’s stand- 
point. Of course, very little is to be said about prices. 
They vary only to a slight degree, none at all by the 
large producing companies, the small shoppers who 
go and come spasmodically in all markets, shading 
circular when the market grows dull. All shippers 
of anthracite report that business has been brisk for 
the last few days. Some scarcity of cars is reported 
at mines and at lake docks in the northwest. The 
interruptions to anthracite traffic are much more com- 
mon than to bituminous coal. And the cold weather 
has made consumption so excellent that actual short- 
age is not uncommon. Not aware of the delays in 
getting forward anthracite, many dealers have pro- 
erastinated in ordering their requirements until too 
late and have had to try frantically to get the move- 
ment of their ordered coal hastened. Buyers of chest- 
nut have the greater tribulations and the continued 
scantiness in the supply of that size makes the buying 
of mixed sizes almost imperative. Supplies in posses- 
sion of dealers and users are low and with winter 
weather the present crisp market will linger. It is 
believed that little anthracite will be carried over into 
the next season. 
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FIRST ANNUAL OF THE WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS. 


Practically the Full Membership in Attendance—Additions to the Roster—Secretary’s Report Reflects Con- 
ditions in Exhaustive Detail—Transportation Matters Considered - A Thorough Annual 
Market Report—Strong Selections for Officers and Committees—The Banquet. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 7.—The first annua] convention 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association met 
here February 5 and was called to order in the city 
hall at 10:30 a. m. by President T. J. Humbird. Roll 
call and later arrivals showed the following concerns 
represented: 


IIumbird Lumber Co., Sand Point and Kootenai, Ida 
Washington Mill Co., Spokane. : 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane. 
William Musser Lumber Co., Spokane. 
W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Co., Spokane. 
Saw Mill Phoenix, Spokane. 
Coeur d'Alene Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Palouse. 
St. Joe Lumber Co., Harrison, Ida. 
Cascade Lumber Co., North Yakima. 
Knostman & Franks, Spokane. 
Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., Spokane. 
Bb. R. Lewis Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Ida. 
Kk. A. Humphrey, blue Creek. 
Laclede Lumber Co., Laclede, Ida. 
Barber Lumper Co., Boise, Ida. 
Stoddard Bros. Lumber Co., Baker City, Ore. 
George Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande, Ore. 
Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore. 
Western Pine & Fir Co., Spokane. 
Holland-Horr Mill Co., Spokane. 
Standard Lumber Co., Deer Dark. 
Fidelity Lumber Co., Spokane. 
Bradford-Kennedy Co., Spokane. 
Lane Lumber Co., Lane, Ida. 
W. E. Kelley & Co., Spokane. 
Post Falls Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Post Falls, Ida. 
Kidd Island Lumber Co., Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 
Goodnough Mercantile & Stock Co., Elgin, Ore. 
Harrison Electric Light & Box Manufacturing Co., Harri- 
son, Ida. 
Estate Fred Grant, Harrison, Ida. 
National Lumber Co., Spokane. 
Shockley & McMurren Lumber Co., Baker City, Ore. 
Central Lumber Co., Spokane. 
Athol Lumber Co., Athol, Ida. 
S. H. L. Lumber Co., Spokane. 
Woods Lumber Co, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 
Summerville Lumber Co., Imbler, Ore. 
Lookout Lumber Co., Limited, Lookout, Ida. 
Northern Idaho Pine Lumber Co., Limited, Lane, Ida. 


Additions to Membership. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel reported applications for 
membership from the following and recommended their 
election: 

Joseph M. Brown, Sanders, Ida. 

Reeves-Farrell Lumber Company, Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 

Dover Lumber Company, Sand Point, Ida. 

Summerville Lumber Company, Imbler, Ore. 

Lookout Lumber Company, Limited, Lookout, Ida. 

Northern Idaho Pine Lumber Company, Lane, Ida. 

Central Lumber Company, Spokane. 

The President’s Address. 

President Humbird delivered his annual address as 
follows: 

We are just closing up another year of association work, 
carried on under favorabie conditions and yielding gratifying 
results. The past year has been one of unusual activity in 
every line of industry and the lumber industry has shared 
in the general prosperity. Our association has made a good, 
healthy growth, as will be shown by the report of our 
secretary, to which we will listen a little later. Cost of 
production has been largely increased by increase in cost 
of both labor and supplies, as well as added cost of stump- 
age and the hauling of timber more distant from the mills. 
Fortunately for us the added cost of production was at- 
tended by an increase in the price received for our product, 
both of which were brought about by the general pros- 
perity of the country. The value of our product is arrived 
at by cost of production, plus cost of transportation to any 
market, and the price received in such market is governed 
by price asked by our competitors for a like product coming 
from the north, south, east or west. The increase in pro- 
duction from this territory calls for a widening of the mar- 
ket, and if good results are to be obtained it will undoubt- 
edly be due to closer individual study of supply and demand 
as well as the multitude of other influences that may have 
a bearing on the sale of our product. 

Possibly some of our members have at times looked with 
disfavor on the new interpretation given the laws of our 
state and nation relative to limitation of association effort, 
and have felt that the constitutional provision guaranteeing 
us freedom of thought and speech was being trampled upon. 
Let us consider well whether or not, after all, the enforce- 
ment of the present laws will not develop more sound and 
healthful business relations and create a more wholesome 
condition before offering any objections. 


Support of Association Institutions. 

Our bureau of grades will continue to be the keystone of 
our organization and will greatly aid our members in pre- 
paring their stocks for the market and satisfying both pro- 
ducer and consumer, and it is therefore legitimately entitled 
to both your moral and financial support. 

Our secretary should receive the loyal support of the 
members in his efforts to compile correct and accurate sta- 
tistics for timely distribution among the members. All pos- 
sible aid should be given him in his efforts to open up chan- 
nels of information that will keep us in close touch with 
market conditions in all sections. While we must rigidly 
conform to the legal demands of our nation it should not in 
any sense contribute to inertia in business, but rather to a 
more diligent study of where and how to find a greater ap- 
preciation and demand for the commodities we have to offer. 
A careful perusal of the monthly reports of sales, compiled 
and issued by our secretary from the individual reports of 
the members, discloses the fact that too often a blank calling 
for report of the amount of stock on hand at the beginning 
of each month has been left unfilled by a part of our mem- 
bers. The same holds true of the report of the cut for the 
month. More attention should be given to these features 
of the report during the year that is before us, in order 
that a more comprehensive study may be made of the rela- 
tion of supply and demand and a comparison of the amount 
being manufactured with the amount being sold. While we 
have found it to be impractical to furnish an itemized stock 
sheet monthly, there is absolutely no reason why the approx- 








imate amount of stock on hand should not be promptly and 
cheerfully reported. At different times information of this 
character has been gathered and sent out to our members ; 
however, some plan should be devised for making this 
advice more reliable and complete and the giving of the 
same at more regular intervals. 

Systematic investigations and reports can and should be 
instituted at once and with the hearty coéperation of our 
members may be made a valuable adjunct to our present 
regular field of work. 

Considerable effort has been. made during 1906 to extend 
the boundaries of our distributing territory. While no 
marked increase is shown by the reports, beyond the state 
of Illinois, am advised that a considerable portion of the 
lumber originally billed to Chicago has found its way into 
eastern states. We will be greatly aided in our search for 
favorable markets by making a careful study of the reports 
issued from the association office showing conditions in dif 
ferent sections of the country. 


Transportation. 


Next to the importance of making an exhaustive study of 
market conditions, supply and demand, and devising ways 
and means of apprising the users of lumber of the merits of 
our stock, comes the work of developing the best possible 
service in the transportation of our lumber to the different 
fields. The report of the chairman of the railway commit- 
tee will undoubtedly give in detail the progress that has 
been made in this direction during the year just passed. 
The local demand for our product is increasing at a tremen- 
dous rate, but we still have what appears to be an ever 
increasing amount to spare for use in other sections. In the 
question of transportation the farmer, the lumberman and 
the railway officials each must share a portion of the burden 
of solving this problem so as to get the best results in the 
most economic and practical manner. History has taught 
us, Over and over, the wisdom of interested parties coéper- 
ating in the solution of perplexing problems and it is to be 
hoped that the most expeditious and equitable methods may 
be found of extricating ourselves from the unwonted situa- 
tion into which the unprecedented growth and development 
of our section of the country have thrown us, without any of 
the parties equally interested and dependent upon each 





W. C. UFFORD, OF MILAN, WASH. ; 
lresident Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


others’ welfare disregarding the rights and efforts of the 
other, or being compelled to resort too freely to coercive 
or arbitrary measures. ‘ 

The building of new railway lines has and will continue 
to afford greater transportation facilities, but we must not 
let either the old or new lines base their estimates of the 
equipment needed on the tonnage tables of the past. They 
must be kept alive to the fact that not only will there be 
a steady increase in the volume of commodities offered for 
shipment as a result of the present accessible territory 
being rapidly developed, but the building of new lines will 
open up and develop vast areas that have hitherto yielded 
nothing to transportation, and create a heavy demand for 
commodities in exchange for the increased production re 
sulting from the labors of a greater population in the way 
of the luxuries of life and the material from which homes, 
cities and industries may be built and established. ; 

In closing I wish to thank you one and all for your kind 
and courteous treatment and coéperation during the two 
vears that I have had the honor to serve as your executive, 
and ask that you give to my successor who will today be 
elected the same cordial support. 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 


Secretary Kellogg then read his annual 
which was substantially as follows: 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association is a child by 
adoption and had attained considerable proportions before 
it conceived the idea of acquiring a name more representa- 
tive of the industry in which the greater portion of its 
members were engaged and while over one-third of the 
members of the original organization—the Western Pine 
Shippers’ Association—were engaged in buying and shipping 
lumber only out of the seventy-five names now on our roll 
only seven represent firms not engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber, sixty-eight members either owning mills of their 
own or operating the mills of others under contract. (Four 
new members have been added since this report was writ- 
ten.) 


report, 


Membership and Annual Product. 


At the beginning of the fiscal year our association was 
comprised of sixty-four members, the estimated output of 
whose mills for the year 1906 had been placed at 850,000,- 
000 feet. The names of eight of these members have been 
stricken from the rolls for the following reasons: The 
Whitefish Lumber Company, Whitefish, Mont.; F. A. Spring- 


stead, Addy, Wash.; A. W. Anderson, Addy, Wash., sold 
their milis to other members of the association, thus trans- 
ferring an annual manufacturing capacity of 8,000,000 feet 
without removing its support from the association. The 
Service & Wright Lumber Company, baker City, Ore., has 
ceased to operate its mill. ‘Tne plant of the Springdale 
Lumber Company, Springdale, Wash., has been destroyed by 
fire. LeDuc & boyd, Mondovi, Wash., have sold their plant 
to parties who have signified their intention of becoming 
members. The Valley Lumber Company, Valley, Wash., and 
Williams Lumber Company, Ryan, Wash., have contracted 
their entire output for the season, the total annual produc 
tion thus withdrawing its financial support from the organi- 
zation being 11,100,000 teet. 

The following members have been added to our organiza 
tion during the year: 

Jessup-Doe Milling Company, Montford, Mont. 

Reeves-Farrell Lumber Company, Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 

Empire Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Rose Lake Lumber Company, Rose Lake, Ida. 

Pend d’Oreille River Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash 

Pine Creek Lumber Company, Kendrick, Ida. 

Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, Mont. 

Iowa Lumber & Box Company, Medford, Ore. 

Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Dover Lumber Company, Sand Point, Ida. 

Wisconsin-Oregon Lumber Company, Baker City, Ore. 

W. E. Kelley & Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Knostman & Franke, Spokane, Wash. 

S. H. L. Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Athol Lumber Company, Athol, Ida. 

Orrin 8. Good, Spokane, Wash. 

Woods Lumber Company, Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 

Helphrey Bros., Curlew, Wash. 

Joseph M. Brown, Sanders, Ida 

The estimated annual production of the mills of these 
new members aggregates 60,600,000 feet, making the total 
estimated cut for 1906 of the mills of the sixty-eight manu- 
facturers and manufacturing wholesalers supporting the 
association 910,600,000 feet. 


Statistical Work of the Year. 


The work of the association this year has consisted 
chiefly in furnishing the members supporting the organiza- 
tion with information for the purpose of keeping them in 
close touch with the conditions surrounding the manufacture 
and sale of their product and the lumber products through- 
out the United States, to the end that their business might 
be carried on with a greater degree of intelligence than 
would be possible without being in possession of the in- 
formation given; 23,922 circulars and individual letters 
have been mailed during the year in gathering and dissemi 
nating information and the general conduct of the business 
of the association The matters touched upon in said let 
ters are too numerous to mention in full; hence will call 
your attention to a few of the most important only. 

The movement of lumber from all other manufacturing 
centers has been reported as fully and promptly as reliable 
information could be obtained, together with any change 
in values that has been noted. 

The amount of iumber shipped by the members of our 
association has been ascertained and reports issued monthly, 
showing not only the amount of stock in the hands of the 
mills reporting but the amount sold during the month, and 
the territory throughout which it was distributed. 

Regular reports have been issued of the building opera 
tions in the principal cities of the United States and the 
condition of the iron and steel markets, and such other in 
dustries as should be considered barometers of trade. 

As weather and crop conditions bear a close relation to 
the demand for our products regular reports have been is- 
sued covering these conditions throughout the growing sea- 
son of the year. 

A comparative table of freight rates from the different 
lumber producing districts to points in Nebraska and lowa 
has been compiled and a like table is now being prepared 
covering the state of Illinois. 

Our labor bureau has been the means of furnishing em 
ployment free to a large number of skilled laborers and sup- 
plying competent help to many of our members. 

The work of gathering annual statistics has been pushed 
most vigorously and has resulted not only in compiling the 
most complete record of the mills located in the .Inland 
Empire but shows the relative locations of the same to the 
railroads and the extent of their ability to reach the same 
markets together with, as nearly as could be ascertained, the 
total amount of stock on hand to be marketed; besides 
much other valuable.information that will be given later in 
this report. 


St. Louis Convention; Government Reports. 


In May last year your secretary attended the convention 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
St. Louis, while enroute to Minneapolis to attend the joint 
meeting of the bureau of grades of the Pacific Coast, West- 
ern Pine, Southern and Northern Pine Manufacturers’ asso- 
clations. 


Secretary Kellogg reported an outline of the pro- 
ceedings of the St. Louis convention, of interest to 
the association, as previously published in the AMERI 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and indorsed the value of the 
weather bulletins and crop reports issued by the fed- 
eral government. Continuing, he said: 


Secretary George K. Smith, of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, expected to be with us today, but 
through a combination of circumstances is unavoidably 
absent; therefore I wish to appeal to this convention in his 
absence for the support of the National by this association, 
and trust that you will consider the matter of taking mem 
bership in the same before the final adjournment of this 
body. 

Expenses. 

It has not been necessary to levy any special assessments 
during the year to carry on the regular work of the associa- 
tion and all expenses incurred to date have been taken care 
of. The prompt payment of dues and the hearty coépera- 
tion of officers and members have been highly appreciated 
by the secretary, and we all owe a large debt of gratitude 
to our worthy president, to whose untiring efforts a large 
measure of the success attending our work is responsible. 
As the matters requiring more particularly the concerted 
effort of all of our members will be referred to in detail by 
the reports of the chairmen of our bureau of grades and 
railway committees I will not burden you with them in this 
report. 


A discussion relative to the matter of the associa- 
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tion becoming a member of the National association 
was followed by a motion that a committee of three 
be appointed to investigate the advantages of mem- 
bership in the National; the cost and advisability of 
joining, and report to the association on the occasion 
of the first quarterly meeting. 


Inspection. 

Chairman McGoldrick then presented Chief Inspece- 
tor Carlin’s report and followed with a brief address, 
appealing to the members for a greater support of the 
work of the bureau, and it was moved and carried 
that the chief inspector and bureau prepare more ex- 
plicit rules covering the common grades of larch. 

Chief Inspector Carlin’s report showed that 
mills had been visited during the year under the regu- 
lar service of the association. The grades inspected 
numbered 1,426, the number of feet of lumber 2,232,- 
560, and 64,106 feet were found above grade and 
98,941 below; 92.7 percent were on grade, 2.9 percent 
above grade and 4.4 percent below. Under special 
service 1,303,670 feet were graded and during the year 
inspections were made of disputed grades involving 
54,661 feet, of which 20.25 percent was found below 
grade. The report is given in exhaustive detail and 
is signed by Chief Inspector F. E. Carlin and Inspector 
J. E. Frederickson, of Bonner, Mont., and Baker City, 
Ore. 
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Bureau of Grades. 

Inspector Carlin reported in effect that at the be- 
ginning of the year the following manufacturers and 
wholesalers were contributing to the support of the 
bureau: 


Htumbird Lumber Co., Ltd. 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
William Musser Lumber Co. 
Spokane Lumber Co. 

Saw Mill Phoenix. 
Consolidated Lumber Co. 
Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Lamb-Davis Lumber Co. 
Cascade Lumber Co. 

B. R. Lewis Lumber Co. Doblbom Lumber Co. 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Western Lumber Co. 

Ltd. Goodnough Mere. & Stock Co. 
Winslow Lumber Co. Shockley & MeMurren Lbr. Co. 
BE. A. Humphrey Hilgard Lumber Co. 

Barber Lumber Co. Athol Lumber Co. 
George Palmer Lumber Co. I. A. Springstead Lumber Co. 


All of the members still contribute to the 
of the bureau except the F. A. Springstead Lumber 
Company, whose plant and timber holdings have been 
purchased by another member of the bureau, thus leav 
ing the membership at the beginnig of the year prac- 
tically unchanged; the total amount manufactured 
over which the bureau had supervision throughout the 
entire year being 436,604,497 feet. 

The members affiliated with the bure: 
year were as follows: 

Wisconsin-Oregon Lumber Company, 
Company, W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Company, 
Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company and Pend 4d’Oreille 
River Lumber Company, making the total amount now 
manufactured 490,345,010 feet by members affiliated 
with the bureau. 

Among other suggestions offered by Mr. 
the following: 

As it has been very difficult to find competent inspectors 
and graders and has been found to be impractical to perform 
any great amount of special service without such service 
conflicting with the regular line of educational work, would 
recommend for your consideration the employment of but 
two inspectors for the ensuing year. Would also recommend 
that said inspectors be furnished with mileage books, thus 
reducing traveling expenses to the minimum. 

More comprehensive and explicit rules should be adopted 
for the guidance of inspectors in grading larch. The need 
of a greater number of subdivisions in order to make the 
grades of that product uniform is demonstrated by the cus- 
tom in vogue by some of the larger manufacturers, who 
practically use the rules for grading pine as a basis in 
grading larch. A large portion of the smaller manufacturers 


Stoddard Bros. Co. 

Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 
Standard Lumber Co. 
Fidelity Lumber Co. 
Cobban & Casey 

Big Blackfoot Milling Co. 
Post Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Oregon Lumber Co. 

Idward Donlan. 
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are, however, making but three subdivisions, namely: A, B 
and common, while another portion of the members are mix- 
ing their larch and fir products with their pine. If the 


latter practice is to be continued would request that action 
be taken by the bureau in the matter of instructing the in- 
spectors in regard to the percentage of larch and fir per- 
missible in the various pine grades. 

Treasurer’s Reports. 

Auditor C. M. Crego submitted a report from Treas- 
urer W. C. Ufford showing in full retail receipts of 
$4,276.83 and disbursements of $4,069.11, with a bal- 
anee on hand of $207.72. For ‘‘litigation account’’ 
receipts were $2,597.58, disbursements $650, balance 
on hand $1,947.58 The bureau of grades received 
$7,779.22 and disbursed $6,009.91, leaving a balance 
of $1,769.31. This was indorsed correct by Auditor 
Crego and the foregoing reports were adopted as read. 


Railroad Matters. 

After a short recess taken to give members opportu- 
nity to renew their contracts with the bureau of grades 
and after some discussion of the advantages of the 
bureau, Chairman Crego, of the railway committee, 
presented his annual report, as follows: 

During the first quarter of the fiscal. year the volume of 
business being transacted by our members left no time or 
inclination for the members of the association or railway 
committee to lodge any complaints against the railway com- 


panies because of exorbitant freight rates, discriminations 
against localities or abuses. perpetrated against’ the 
shippers in the adjustment of claims, supplying adequate 


equipment or furnishing prompt service in the matter of 
delivering our consignments to points of destination, al- 
though cognizant of the fact that there had been no change 
in the rates that had always been considered discriminatory 
against certain districts of if not the entire Inland Empire. 


The Inequitable Minimum Weight Trouble. 


The first riMe of discontent became a 
quarterly meeting, held at the Victoria hotel May 1. Sup 
plement No. 3 to Tariff 662, which was produced, showed a 
combined effort or intent on the part of the transcontinental 
lines to demand of the shippers of lumber the loading of cars 


parent at our first 


to weights that could not be attained in the carrying 
capacity provided by the sizes of equipment specified. Pro- 
tests were immediately made by various members of the 
association against the provision of the new minimums. A 
committee of five was delegated by our president to wait 
upon the traffic officials at St. Paul for the purpose of laying 
before them the impracticability of the provisions of: the 
supplement and petitioning for its repeal. T. J. Humbird, 
C. D. Gibbs, William Deary, B. R. Lewis and the secretary 
of the association were named on the committee. The com- 
mittee held several conferences with the officials, and dele- 
gates from the coast association also entered vigorous pro- 
tests and also contributed evidence and arguments showing 
why the revision or cancellation of the amendment was im- 
perative. Little was gained at these conferences beyond 
the inauguration of a deeper study on the part of the rail- 
way officials and lumbermen as to the real extent of the 
damage that would accrue to the shipper and the postpone- 
ment of the date on which the new ruling should take effect. 

A meeting was held by the committee on May 10, at which 
time ways and means of collecting additional data were 
devised and the work of piling up additional evidence in 
support of the shipper’s position was continued. ‘The rail- 
way companies also took like action in support of their 
contentions. Another meeting was held on June 14, at 
which time resolutions against .the provisions of the new 
tariff were passed and the railways were again petitioned 
to cancel the amendment. The railways failed to make the 
announcement of any change of ruling up to July 10, or 
five days prior to the date when the new minimums were to 
finally become effective. It was decided to test the legality 
of the attitude of the railways. Funds were subscribed and 
counsel employed, and a special committee of ten was ap- 
pointed with full power to act in the matter of conducting 
the necessary legal proceedings. However, am pleased to 
report that an adjustment came in the way of a tariff carry- 
ing minimums that could be loaded before court proceedings 
were necessary. 

Delayed Claim Adjustments. 

During the adjustment of minimums many other matters 
of inequitable relations were developed from the research 
made. Among the most important of these is the time re- 
quired to secure the settlement of legitimate claims against 
the railways on account of errors in rates and weights. 
Thousands of dollars of the shippers’ money were found to 
be continually in the hands of the carriers on account of an 
apparent failure on their part to promptly consider the 
equity of the claims or exercise ordinary dispatch in making 
settlement when the shipper was found to be entitled to a 
refund. The demands of the members have been met bv 
your railway committee in an effort to devise ways and 
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means of heading off, as far as possible, errors that would 
necessitate claims being filed. To that end the inauguration 
cof a check system of weighing was suggested to the railway 
officials by which a reweigh on cars could be secured where 
the original weight appeared to be in error. Among the 
points at which weighing stations were requested to be estab- 
lished were at the junction of the Spokane Falls & Northern 
at Colbert and Sand Point, Ida., which would serve as a 
check station on all weights taken in territory west of Sand 
Point; Sand Point, Kalispel and shipments from other points 
east to be checkweighed at the regular weighing stations of 
Missoula and Havre, Mont. 


Territorial Expansion. 


The Spokane & International railway is just completed to 
Spokane; this road working in harmony with the Canadian 
l’acific railway will reach a large territory, not only giving 
the Inland Empire another transcontinental line but will 
open up a large number of towns in the Dakotas with much 
more favorable rates than heretofore enjoyed by the manu- 
facturers. When these rates were established, by the Spo- 
kane & International railway the city of Spokane was placed 


on the same basis as Coeur d’Alene, Ida., and Milan, Wash. 
Reciprocal Demurrage. 
On December 15 our association was requested to codper 


ate with a large number of other lumber associations and 
other commercial organizations in an effort looking toward 
the regulation of the movement of traffic and securing 
promptly the necessary equipment to move our tonnage by 
legislation. Reciprocal demurrage was suggested as a rem- 
edy. A a ie to consider legislatic n of this character was 
called by J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN, to convene at Chicago January 4. Our association was 





represented at this meeting by our secretary, Mr. Kellogg, 
acting under instructions from a called meeting of our 


members. As a result of the convention a board or com- 
mittee cf seven members was elected to go to Washington, 
Db. C.. and express the desires of the convention, or lay 
them before the proper authorities, and thereafter to procure 
data and information and have same laid before the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, or as Congress or the president 
may direct. 

Your committee beg leave to advise that for such advan 
tages and concessions granted you by the railroads and for 
the cancellation of rules and regulations, the enforcement of 
which would have caused you hardships and serious loss, you 
are indebted to and should give credit to Mr. Ilumbird, Mr. 
McGoldrick and your secretary, Mr. Kellogg. 

For any mistakes. omissions or failure to attend to your 
needs, or secure your relief. the railroad committee are de 
serving of your censure and immediate discharge. 


The Secretary’s Annual Market Report. 


Secretary Kellog here submitted his annual market 
report, going exhaustively into details of influences and 


conditions affecting the association throughout the past 
year. He paid attention first to the extraordinary pros- 
perity which prevails throughout the association terri- 
tory, giving statistics of agriculture, mining and manu- 
facturing; of building throughout the country; stocks 
of yellow pine, northern pine and Wisconsin hemlock ; 
of Pacific coast woods, and conditions of labor. He 
enumerated the conditions directly or indirectly applic- 
able to the western pine trade by months, in chrono- 
logical order, his conclusion for January being: 

‘*Higher values appear in nowise to diminish the de- 
mands, the sales of western pine showing an increase of 
over 125 percent over the corresponding month of the 
previous year 

For February the increase of shipments was at a cor- 
responding figure, with which he compared the 40 per- 
cent increase in northern pine shipments. He spoke of 
activity at the mills, sharp advances in values of logs, 
stumpage, heavy demand for structural steel and rails 
ete. During March shipments showed an increase over 
the same month of 1905 of 61 percent, with value ten- 
dencies upward. The secretary’s observations on busi- 
ness during April related largely to steel, labor and 
agriculture, and during that month western pine ship- 
ments showed a comparative increase of nearly 71 
percent, a factor in which was the demand based upon 
the San Francisco disasters. In May, 1906, sales showed 
an increase of 70 percent compared with May of the 
preceding year. That month was characterized by un- 
usual activity in railway construction. Firmness of 
values was a feature of June business, and in that month 
sales outstripped all previous records, showing a gain of 
110 percent over the corresponding month of 1905. 
Heavy purchases were made by consumers and crop con- 
ditions were favorable. 

Local sales in July were 102 percent greater than 
those of July, 1905. The report dwelt especially upon 
the iron and steel industry, increase in building activity, 
together with activity in foreign trade. In August the 
effects of the car shortage began to be felt, but no 
material change in values occurred during the month. 
The car shortage became more aggravated in September ; 
other disappointing elements were bad weather and less 
than average price for agricultural products, all of 
which tended to lower the general percentage of pro- 
gressive increase obtaining up to that point. A gain 
in local territory sales of 9144 percent was shown for 
October, but throughout the month a loss was shown of 
13 percent generally and a little over 29 percent in other 
than local territory when compared with the previous 
October, and during the month the car shortage and its 
effects showed no improvement. November sales showed 
a smaller percentage of loss than in November of 1905, 
the increase being 5.8 percent. The iron and steel indus 
tries during that month were exceptionally active, as 
were other general lines of trade. In December building 
operations showed a decline in activity as compared with 
the corresponding month of 1905, and demands in rural 
districts were lessened by unfavorable weather, floods, 
snow blockades, landslides and inadequate car service, 
but general sales showed a gain of 34 percent, with a 
slight advance in values for factory number. Influences 
upon the conditions in December the secretary quoted 
from the annual report of Secretary Rhodes, of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the figures 
for which have previously been published. 


Prophecy. 

By way of prophecy the secretary said: 

Turning from the past to the present and future, we find 
much to inspire confidence. First, confining ourselves to the 
territory in which our mills operate, we find (in the Inland 
Ixmpire) under process of construction or contracts about 
to be let for the building of over 2,000 miles of railroads, 
which will necessitate the purchase of approximately 5,280,- 
vvuv ties and a large amount of bridge timber. It is im- 
possible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the amount 
of timber that will be consumed in building the multitudes 
of cities and hamlets that will spring up along these new 
lines of railways that traverse rich mineral and agricul- 
tural lands, the development of which will reach out many 
miles from the rights of way and create a demand for mil 
lions of feet of our products. Added to the mileage of road 
now under actual construction, or for which contracts are 
about to be let, are approximately 1,300 miles of new road 
projected, the building of a large portion of which will un- 
doubtedly be comme need long before the close of the year 
and have a decided bearing on the supply and demand in 
our immediate territory. Added to the construction of rail- 
ways are the vast irrigation projects in the Okanogan and 
North Yakima valleys, by which 110,000 acres will be put 
under ditch and will require a large amount of lumber. 

The outlook for trade issuing from the ordinary channels 
is unusually flattering; much of the products of our fields 
was, for various reasons, disposed of too late to utilize the 
proceeds in the construction of new buildings or repairing 
old ones before unseasonable weather conditions prevailed, 
and the trade thus lost during the last months of the year 
just closed will be yours as soon as weather conditions will 
permit in the spring. The copious rains with which the 
Inland Empire was visited in the fall and early winter, fol- 
lowed by a heavy fall of snow. give a large measure of as- 
surance to the tillers of the soil in this district, where the 
dangers to crops from insects and various other causes are 
practically unknown, thus relieving them from an element 
of uncertainty that pervades other communities far into the 
summer season. 


He continued his report with comparison of banking 
and building figures, showing a progressive increase for 
the year under review. This part of his presentation 
concluded with the following: 


The outlook for a prosperous year for 
lumber in the Inland Empire is exceptionally assuring, and 
we find general conditions more favorable than ordinary. 
We are advised that there are at present orders for the 
building of 3,400 passenger cars, 5.650 locomotives and 
510,805 freight cars: and w hile the car shops of the country 
have increased their capacity 25,000 cars, according to the 
Railway Age. orders have been placed to keep them busy 
throughout the entire year and a good demand for lumber 
products is assured from that source. The number of for 
eigners coming to our country in 1906 has been placed at 
1,100,000. Indications point to a heavy demand for labor 
throughout the entire year at a wage seale that will make 


the manufacture of 


possible the building or making necessary repairs on number- 
less homes, while the abnormal! activity in all lines of trade 
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will undoubtedly create a heavy demand for additional busi- 
ness blocks throughout the cities. 


Values. 
Of values Mr. Kellogg said: 


Without reference to the effect of the supply and demand, 
there seem to be no indications of a consistent lowering of 
values. The price of stumpage has showed rapid advances 
in all lumber producing districts. The cost of logging opera- 
tions in some of the leading lumber producing centers is 
estimated at approximately 33144 percent above last year. 
In our own district our woodsmen have not only had un- 
favorable weather conditions to contend with during a large 
portion of the winter but the cost of hay is 33% percent, 
horses 33 percent and wages paid 20 percent higher than 
last year. When the small results per capita are included 
the extra cost of logging in the Inland Empire is estimated 
to be fully 33% percent. The short haul of logs is rapidly 
coming to be a thing of the past and in its stead are the 
steam logging railways, expensive to build, equip and main- 
tain. The extraordinary demand for labor and the advanced 
cost of mill supplies, which has been placed by the supply 
men at an average of 15 percent, would indicate that there 
is no probability of the increased cost of logs being offset 
by a reduction in the cost of manufacture. 


Statistics of Production. 
The report continued with the following presentation: 


I will close this report by giving a comparison between 
1905 and 1906 of the movement of lumber and the relation 
of the stocks on hand, with special reference to saw mill 
capacity of the Inland Empire. 


Spokane district or district No. 1— Mills. 
NN, on Sin neice s:6s& thee bebo he a re OS 113 
BE nS ek oh anagatsenseedn cee hare scwieeeanvane 117 

23( 

Oregon district of @istrict Nos 2.2... .cccscccscccoese %2 

Montana district or district No. ZS... 2.2... ccccwccccccs 46 

Tete) SE TANG sn oc bcs ccs csewssrcceveccesen 348 


*All on or near railroad. 


The foregoing figures are based upon the actual state- 
ments of the mills reporting and no estimates have been 
made by the secretary. From information gathered from 
time to time, believe that there are fifty odd mills that have 
not reported, most of which operate at points so remote that 
no attention was given the inquiries. It should be remem- 
bered that many of the small mills not located on the rail- 
roads run only a few months each year. The daily capacity 
of the sixty-eight mills of the members of our association is 
approximately 5,000,000 feet. 

INLAND EMPIRE. 

Sales. Stock on hand. 
Feet. Feet. 
.556,940,866 Jan. 1, ‘06. .350,425,540 
.705,351,129 Jan. 1, ‘07. .448,269,501 


1905—58 members... 
1906—75 members... 











Increase ........ 148,410,263 96,843,961 
Amount manufactured by members during 1906, feet: 

Teer errr 106,628,709 
WORTOTE PIME 6oce ck carwesecscecrevegeeenne 339,817,417 
SY HIND 6.6.6 6-0 0 01 0:09 8 0 3:8 0.8 600.06, 0 de 0:00 1916 21,509,531 
SS err rere rere ren rere area 70,098,340 
NE MOI ois .n S56 00 6:0.0 8 5008 o-0 2 KDR OK Owe 26,849,740 
ee Peer eee eT er 221,343,664 

TOMER: 60s esaendninssceeanse4ees sc ieawen 786,247,401 


Totals of all mills reporting, part of which are not mem- 
bers of this association : 





Sales. Stock on hand. 

Feet. Feet. 
1905—143 mills......634,553,466 Jan. 1, ‘06. .380,631,740 
1906—179 mills......849,808,569 Jan. 1, °07..489,721,633 
IMCFEASE 6.0022 se 205,255,103 109,089,893 

Amount manufactured during 1906, feet : 

I ME, fbd ii doe oF 48rd ds ens 4a eeneems 118,771,709 
i. SPE e ee Tee ere ee eee ee ee ee 433,130,026 
oo 0 10.0 6:6:654 4 4505.8 OS 044566 SiO EN 23,759,531 
DE 6 witsd:6.0b08 0066 00422560009 0240008 R06 00% 85,026,428 
I I og ane ea 6 eb ee hod eS baad rab ee wa ae 67,339,740 
ee eer ee 239,701,664 
ND va vwae may 05040 60d Eed awe endo ent 967,729,098 


This part of the report included the figures of the 
manufacture and sale of northern pine and southern 
pine, previously given in detail in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

Committee Appointments. 

At the conclusion of the report rendered by Secretary 
Kellogg, the chair, upon motion, was empowered to 
appoint committees on credentials, on resolutions and 
on nominations, and named the following: 

Credentials—C. H. Wood, Vincent Palmer. 

Resolutions—J. P. Goldrick, J. C. Barline. 


Nominations—E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Paul Lachmund, 
H. M. Strathern, George Stoddard. 


A recess was then taken for dinner. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The second session was called to order at 3 p. m. and 
the chair called for the report of the committees. The 
committee on nominations reported the following as its 
choice: 

President—W. C. Ufford, Milan. 

Vice president—B. L. Willis, Spokane. 

Treasurer—C. M. Crego, Spokane. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the association for these nominees and they 
were declared duly elected. Vice President Willis was 
conducted to the chair and briefly addressed the conven- 
tion. 

The following nominations were reported by the com- 
mittee and confirmed by the chair: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


T. J. Humbird, Sand Point, Ida. (two years), district No. 1. 

Petrel Davis, Leavenworth, Wash. (two years), district 
No. 1. 

Cc. D. Gibbs, Spokane, Wash. (one year), district No. 1. 

B. R. Lewis, Coeur d'Alene, Ida. (one year), district No. 1. 
George Stoddard, La Grande, Ore. (two years), district 
No. 2. 

Vincent Palmer, Elgin, Ore. (one year), district No. 2. 

J. R. Toole, Bonner, Mont. (two years), district No. 3. 

H. G. Miller, Kalispell, Mont. (one year), district No. 3. 


BUREAU OF GRADES. 


J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane Wash. (two years), district 
No. 1, 


L. G. Chapman, Boise, Ida. (two years), district No. 1. 
A. W. Wendorf, Coeur d'Alene, Ida. (one year), district 


A 


 } 
— Heald, Bonners Ferry, Ida. 
eo i. 
Grant Geddes, Baker City, Ore. (two years), district No. 2. 
Joseph Stoddard, Baker City, Ore. (one year), district No. 2. 
_C. H. Richardson, Lothrop, Mont. (two years), district 


(one year), district 
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No. 3. 

IF. P. Poole, Somers, Mont. (one year), district No. 3. 
The chair then named the following committees: 
Railway—William Deary, Portland, Ore.; J. R. Toole, 
Bonner, Mont. ; George Palmer, La Grande, Ore.; J. P. Rear- 
don, Spokane, Wash.; J. C. Barline, Spokane, Wash.; H. G. 
Miller, Kalispell, Mont. 

Legislative—A. J. Wilson, Spokane, Wash.; H. G. Miller, 
Kalispell, Mont.; F. E. Smith, Elgin, Ore.; W. T. Horr, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Miscellany. 

Vice President Willis addressed the convention in 
opposition to the practice of putting cars in transit. 

F. E. Carlin was chosen by the bureau of grades as 
chief inspector. J. E. Frederickson, who has for some 
time been employed as sub-inspector, was reéngaged. 
The number of contracts received during the day for 
the support of the bureau insures its having charge of 
the grades of a larger percentage of the cut of the 
members throughout 1907 than during the year just 





Daily capacity 
mills located on 
or within hauling 


Daily capacity 
mills 10 
to 100 miles 





distance from railway. from railway. Total. 
2,360,000 579,000 2,939,000 
3,551,000 525,000 4,076,000 
5,911,000 1,104,000 7,015,000 
1,619,000 533,000 2,152,000 
2,192,000 * 2,192,000 
9,722,000 1,637,000 11,359,000 





passed. As sufficient members of the board of directors 
were not present to transact business it was impossible 
to choose a secretary for the association. Secretary Kel- 
logg will continue to attend to the duties of that office 
until a full meeting of the directors can be secured. 

A communication from Victor H. Beckman, of ‘the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, rela- 
tive to a reciprocal demurrage bill which will be dis- 
cussed in both houses of the state legislature, was read, 
as was one from Secretary E. F. Perry, of the executive 
committee of the Car Stake Equipment Complaint, ask- 
ing for funds to defray current expenses of that com- 
mittee, and the convention recommended a contribution 
of $500 for the purpose. 


—— ee 


Motion was passed that the matter of membership in 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be 
taken from the hands of the committee and the secre- 
tary instructed to ascertain the disposition of the mem- 
bers and, should the necessary two-thirds vote be ob- 
tained, make application for membership in the National 
association, subject to the approval of the board of 
directors. j 

At the instance of J. P. McGoldrick the bill relative 
to right of way in logging operations was referred to 
the legislative committee, as was house bill No. i38. 

The convention went on record formally as opposed 
to the practice of putting cars in transit where actual 
sale of their contents has not been made. 

A hearty vote of thanks was extended to President 
Humbird for his valuable and impartial administration 
of the affairs of the association during the two years 
of his incumbency in office. 

J. B. Knapp, of the forest service, who was expected 
to address the members on the occasion of the annual 
meeting, was unable to reach Spokane, on account of 
poor train service, until February 6. As soon as he 
arrived the lumbermen decided to call a meeting for 
the purpose of listening to his address. A large per- 
centage of the members who were present at the con- 
vention were in attendance, not having been able to get 
out of the city for the reason that trains running ir all 
directions were tied up. Mr. Knapp’s discourse, which 
was in the nature of a lecture, was given in one of the 
committee rooms of the council chambers at the city hall, 
at 2:30 p. m., giving the methods and results of testing 
the various woods that had been experimented with by 
the government. The discussion was supported by charts 
showing the location of defects and their effects upon the 
various pieces that were put under test. The subject 
was handled by Mr. Knapp in an able manner and was 
highly appreciated by all of his listeners. 


The Banquet. 


A banquet followed the meeting and was held at 
Davenport’s, the most popular restaurant in Spokane. 
E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of the board, acted 
as toastmaster. Mr. Van Dissel’s faculty of developing 
a genial spirit among the guests on an occasion of this 
kind is well known by the lumbermen and citizens of 
Spokane and as usual the magnificent spread was fol- 
lowed by toasts that were both humorous and instructive. 
An orchestra which had been provided rendered popular 
music throughout the evening, the closing number of the 
banquet being songs from two of the noted singers of 
Spokane, who had been engaged for the occasion. 





FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE RETAILER WHO ADVERTISES. 





Good and Bad Instruments—Live Examples for Telling Effects. 


What good retail advertising consists of and the 
best medium through which to obtain it are subjects 
probably given more thought by enterprising dealers 
in lumber than any other phase of their business. It 
is conceded that anything which connects one’s name 
and business in the minds of the public is advertising. 
For instance: membership in churches, lodges, clubs 
and societies, an interest in all that benefits one’s 
town or community—all if properly carried out is ad- 
vertising; but when considered from the viewpoint of 
general effectiveness any one of these methods taken 
singly fades into insignificance in comparison with the 
opportunities offered by the local paper. No one ap- 
preciates this more than the fellow who has tried and 
won—there are lots of them—but not infrequently we 
also meet a dealer with a long face who says: ‘‘Oh 
yes, I’ve tried that newspaper advertising—23 for me 
when I see an editor coming my way—it doesn’t pay.’’ 
Now, has he tried it? The very tone of his state- 
ment tells you he has not. What he spent was out 
of pity for the ‘‘poor editor’’ instead of considering 
the space he bought an asset that could be made to 
yield dividends. Merely buying space and telling the 
printer to put him name in it in the largest type in 
the shop doesn’t prove the dealer had tried it. No, 
sir. It would have been fully as reasonable had he 
thrown his dollars into his back yard and expected 
next day or a week after to find they had taken root 
and were real mints in full bloom. Preposterous, eh? 

Of course it’s easy enough to criticize and point out 
defects, but how to remedy them is the question. The 
dealer says everybody knows lumber is_ lumber, 
shingles are shingles, and what can I do besides add- 
ing my name? That would be all right were there no 
competition, but suppose you have a competitor who 
belongs to all the lodges you do and maybe is a little 
better mixer, then what chance have you? Why, 
you’ve simply got to resort to good live advertising to 
counteract his personality. In other words, you will 
have to gain the confidence of your community through 
the press. Tell them something about your business 
that will give you the appearance of being better 
posted than your competitor. That’s advertising and 
the. newsier you make your story the better advertis- 
ing it is. Now, for instance, shingles are shingles, 


but note what a difference in the shingles we ad- 
vertise: 

WE HAVE LEARNED 
SOMETHING ABOUT 


A REAL LIVE 
SHINGLE ROOF 


SHINGLES— Can be depended on to 
Always have known red last an ordinary life- 
cedar shingles. were time. Something about 
good, but our close ob- our shingles, properly 


servation has taught us made, makes them im- 








that while all shingles 
may look alike, they 
don’t wear alike. 
Chances are you’ve no- 
ticed the same thing. 
Well, there’s a reason 
for it. The trouble 
starts with their dry- 
ing, and if you buy 
shingles that have been 
hurriedly put through 
the dry kiln under ex- 
cessive heat you will 
surely be disappointed. 
Maybe ours cost a little 
more because of slow 
drying, but the first 
cost is nothing com- 
pared with the long- 
evity of the roof. Come 


pervious to the hottest 
sun or freezing rain— 
two extremes that test 
a roof severely. The 
difference between long 
lived shingles and short 
lived dates back to 
the dry kiln. When 
dried fast and under 
excessive heat they 
cost less, are rendered 
brittle and are sure to 
rot quicker, hence are 
expensive to the con- 
sumer at any price. Our 
shingles may cost a lit- 
tle more, but we know 
they were slowly dried 
and are full of life. 
Drop in and let us tell 





in and look over that you more about them. 
last carload we just 
got. from the coast— 
won’t cost a penny to 
look or ask questions. 





Consolations of the Retailer in a Small Town. 

The retailer in the city has extraordinary expenses 
unknown to the dealer in the small town. Labor is 
higher, rent is higher and there is a tendency to fly 
higher. You get out of the habit of smoking 
‘*Speckled Beauties’’ and get into the habit of smok- 
ing ‘‘Something or Other’’ at two for a quarter. In 
the small town you belong to the debating society and 
the county fair association; but in the city you need 
a club to go to nights, and your wife needs one to get 
you home. 

Sizing it all up, the dealer in the small town who is 
making a living and growing a competence is better 
off than the man in the city who is making twice as 
much money and spending three times as much. He 
has more friends, and yet he gets in earlier at night. 
IIe has a smaller stock, perhaps, but he has fewer 
regrets. And, when he dies, he sleeps peacfully, 
knowing that he will never be shifted to make room for 
the foundation of a skyscraper. 
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THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
first class. Size of closed book, 444x8% inches; 150 pages. 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Strect, CHICAGO, 








The American 
Credit-Indemnity Co. 
of New York. 


Capital, Full Paid, $1,000,000,00 


S. M. PHELAN, President. 
E. M. TREAT, Secretary. 


Offices: 
No. 302 Broadway, New York, 
Broadway and Locust St., St. Louis, 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago, 
And in all principal cities. 





Insures Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers against excessive 
annual loss through insolvency 
of customers. 


74.5 per cent of all commercial failures are due 
to causes which creditors cannot foresee, and 95 per 
cent to causes which they cannot prevent. 

In the years when you have excessive losses by 
insolvency of debtors you have no means of recov- 
ery, save through Credit Insurance. We pay your 
excess losses, if you hold our Bond of Credit-Indem- 
nity. 

You can’t get away from the Credit Granting 
Risk, and our bond, alone, will protect you and 
save your profits. 

Write tor our Pamphlet, called “About Three 
Million Dollars’, mailed free. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD. 
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ASHLAND, KY. 








descriptive circular. 
Nearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 


HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer."’ Free 
Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 





DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


BOLI IOI 


Reports from the various producing centers in the 
United States indicate a rather unusual degree of 
activity in the manufacture and sale of sash and 
doors. That is to say, the trade as a whole is excep- 
tionally good for this time of the year. The retail 
yard men are beginning to place their orders and the 
business which is now coming in indicates that the 
spring sale to the country will be above normal. In 
the north and east and to a lesser extent in the west, 
where snowfall has been heavy and the weather cold, 
building construction has been temporarily checked 
but the plans as outlined show that there is a great 
deal of work in contemplation and which will be be- 
gun as soon as the weather will permit. The feeling 
seems to be growing that prices have been altogether 
too low and there is considerably less price cutting 
in evidence than was the case earlier in the year. In 
fact it appears not improbable that advances will be 
made in several sections shortly and ultimately in all. 

* * * 


[t is expected that the stiffening tendency in the 
glass market, reference to which has been made in 
this department the last several weeks, will crystallize 
into an advance of an average of probably 5 percent 
next week. In addition to the natural strength as 
brought about by the ratio of consumption and sup- 
ply, additional firmness has been given to the market 
by the rumored closing next month of some of the 
large factories. 

* . * 

Trade has been a little quiet in Chicago this week 
but this is not giving local manufacturers and jobbers 
any uneasiness, as they were expecting it at this time. 
The cold weather has held up many building opera- 
tions in the city and it is a little early for the country 
trade immediately tributary to Chicago to come into 
the market under the present conditions. However, 
some carlot business is being placed and the inquiries 
coming in daily form a good augury for next month’s 
trade. It is expected that prices will show a mate- 
rial advance in the near future, in fact they have ad- 
vanced on some items. Chicago sash and door manu- 
facturers sold on a margin that left them practically 
no profit during 1906, and it is evident that they are 
determined to get a fair return on their product this 
year. 

* * * 

Every manufacturing plant of doors and millwork 
in St. Louis, Mo., is busy and a great deal of activity 
is being experienced. Estimates are being asked for 
freely and from the number of inquiries that are be- 
ing received the indications’ point to an unusually 
prosperous season at all the mills. 

* * * 

The Kansas City sash and door operators are well 
pleased with the outlook for the local mill work 
trade. The demand, while not heavy, has been normal 
since the first of the year and the most of the mills 
have a fair supply of business on hand. The esti- 
mators are busy figuring on new contracts and it is 
believed that the spring demand here will be fully 
as good as that of last year. The demand for stock 
goods from the country is naturally light, although 
a good many dealers have, since the first of the year, 
placed carlot orders. The shippers at Kansas City 
and elsewhere in the southwest look for an active 
spring business, but say it will not put in an appear- 
ance until the retail dealers begin having trade of 
their own. Prices are not satisfactory, but an effort 
is being made to put the market on a firm basis by 
the time the spring season opens. 

* * * 


The local sash, door and blind factories of Balti- 
more, Md., continue to be very busy, getting plenty 
of orders from builders, though for the present there 
is less urgency about deliveries, since the weather has 
imposed a check upon construction work and contrac- 
tors have had to keep their forces idle. Marked 
activity prevails in real estate, numerous properties 
changing owners and vacant lots passing into the 
hands of those who contemplate improving them, so 
that the prospects for the spring and summer are ex- 
cellent, and the sash factories will be benéfitted ac- 
cordingly. 

+ * * 

There is not only a good run of work in the door 
mills in the local trade at Buffalo, N. Y., but there are 
extra demands from certain eastern points, so that 
all are very busy and will be till the new spring work 
is ready, on which a large amount of figuring is al- 
ready taking place. Prices are not high, but promise 
to improve. 

* * * 

At Los Angeles, Cal., there is proportionately more 
activity in sash and doors and interior finish than 
in anything else, and business is not overly heavy at 
that. Prices have not dropped so much with short 
sales as they are apt to during this month. Some of 
the small shops are doing but little. Not so much 
cutting is complained of as in other years. There is 
a good call for interior finish. Several jobs that 
have been on the tapis for a long time are now eall- 
ing for their best work and those having this work to 
do are making considerable out of it, from the fact 
that the parties having the jobs are able to take 
their time and make them show up to good advantage. 
Fir doors and, in instances, fir windows have been 
called for almost exclusively, and fir interior finish is 
now ‘‘the thing.’’ 


IN THE MECHANICAL WORLD. 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 


long years of service with the company. Before any of 
the saws reach the store room they are tested and 
examined closely so as to insure every shipment being 
perfect. It is this carefulness and the merit of the 
saws that have given the company a reputation excelled 
by none for its product and has resulted in a steadily 
increasing volume of business from year to year. 

Recently E. C. Atkins & Co. issued a handsomely 
bound book appropriately entitled ‘‘The Saw,’’ com- 
memorative of the fiftieth anniversary of its activities. 
The book is historical of not only progress in saw manu- 
facture but, specifically, of the rise and progress of one 
of the concededly greatest manufacturers in that line 
of production, whose trade symbol, ‘‘silver steel,’’ is 
synonymous of the last possibilities in perfected saw 
manufacture. The volume, which was reviewed in detail 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of February 2, is a 
tribute to American manufacture and we have no doubt 
that E. C. Atkins &-Co. will be glad to send it to any- 
one interested upon application. 

Besides the main office at Indianapolis, E. C. Atkins 
& Company maintains branches at Atlanta, Chicago, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York city, 
Portland, San Francisco, Seattle and Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Potter spends most of his time at headquarters, 
though he is occasionally called upon to make a trip to 
one of the branches. He is an alert business man and 
is continually studying the best methods of improving 
the service for the company’s thousands of customers. 

Outside of the saw business Mr. Potter has little to 
distract his attention from the affairs of the company. 
He has an interest as a stockholder in one of the In- 
dianapolis banks and has some real estate investments 
in the city where he makes his home. He is a member 
of the Columbia Club, an organization of representative 
business and professional men of Indianapolis, and is a 
member of the Indianapolis Board of Trade. 

Mr. Potter has a delightful home presided over by 
his mother and made attractive by the presence of two 
daughters and a son. His wife was Miss Dora A. But- 
terfield, of Red Oak, Ind., whom he married in 1881. 
His wife died in 1890. The other members of the fam- 
ily are Miss Helen F. Potter, Justin A. Potter and 
Miss Laura A. Potter. 

A fondness for reading draws Mr. Potter to his well 
selected library to spend much of his time away from 
the cares of business. He also finds pleasure in kodak- 
ing and the many pictures taken by him on his various 
travels throughout this country and Canada bear testi- 
mony to his skill as an amateur photographer. He is a 
member of the Baptist church and finds considerable 
time to devote to charitable and philanthropic work and 
gives liberally of his means to this good cause. He is 
especially interested in Sunday schools and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as well as the improvement 
of the conditions of the wage earning class. His inter- 
est is of the practical kind and is reflected in the satis- 
fied employees of the company of which he is the treas- 
urer. 

Altogether Mr. Potter has not devoted his energies 
selfishly to amassing a competence. He has been satis- 
fied to labor with his brains in the building up of a 
manufacturing enterprise in which he justly takes much 
pride. But having attained a position of responsibility 
in the community in which he lives and in which he 
has worked fornearly three decades he has taken a 
deeper interest in its citizens, an interest prompted by a 
heart that beats in sympathy with his fellow man. Mer- 
ritt A. Potter is a man whose handshake is one of wel- 
eome, whose voice expresses all that the heart feels and 
who goes on down life’s highway a living denial that 
greed animates all men. 





NEW YORK NAVY YARD BIDS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 13.—The bureau of supplies 
and accounts for the navy department has opened the 
following bids: 

For the New York navy yard—30,000 feet white cedar. 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., $3,430. 

Charlies R. Johnson, Norfolk, Va., $3,382.20. 

Stokes Bros. Company, Philadelphia, $4,100. 

Locust butts, for New York—Twenty. 

G. Elias & Bro., $180. 

Charles O'Regan, Brooklyn, N. Y., $140. 

Wattson & Pittinger, Brooklyn, N. Y., $120. 

Mahogany, for New York—9,000 feet. 

American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, $1,710. 

G. Elias & Bro., $1,350. 

William G. Dill & Son, Baltimore, Md., $1,386. 

Cc. C. Mangel & Bros., Louisville, Ky., $1,260. 

Charles O'Regan, $1,620. 

John M. Woods & Co., East Cambridge, Mass., $1,283.40. 

William P. Youngs & Co., New York City, N. Y., $1,422. 

Kalt Lumber Company, New York City, $1,323. 

White pine—105,000 feet. 

G. Elias & Bro., $7,290. 

William G. Dill & Son, $6,259.75. 

George P. Johnson, Baltimore, Md., $6,530. 

Wattson & Pittinger, $6,322.50. 

William P. Youngs & Co., $5,965. 

Kalt Lumber Company, $6,180. 

Yellow pine—105,000 feet. 

G. Elias & Bro., $7,290. 

Charles R. Johnson, $5,050. 

George P. Johnson, $4,357.50. 

Watson & Pittinger, $7,035. 

Spruce lumber—35,000 feet. 

American Lumber Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., $1,225. 

G. Elias & Bro., $1,365. 

William G. Dill & Son, $1,310.75. 

George P. Johnson, $1,223.25. 

Southern Saw Mill Company, New Orleans, La., $1,358. 

Wattson & Pittinger, $1,382.50. 

William P. Youngs & Co., $1,330. 

Kalt Lumber Company, $1,662.50. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 11.—There is not much snap to trade, 
and the recent snow storm has done much to hold up 
contemplated contracts. Prices of hardwoods are very 
strong and stocks are easily disposed of at sellers’ prices. 
White pine is still king of the situation and cypress is in 
fairly good shape. Other lines appear to be strong but 
the buying is desultory. Building permits are decidedly 
slow, although the money market appears to be in such 
shape as would permit building loans to be negotiated on 
a good basis. For some reason contractors and specu- 
lators are slow in putting forward their plans for the 
spring. Most local stocks are large, although in a few 
cases the assortments are not as good as some believed. 
Retailers look for an active market within a few weeks 
and some are considerably surprised that the improve- 
ment has been so slow in becoming a fact. Some good 
inquiries are in the market and some sales of 1,000,000 
feet and over are reported, but large blocks or orders 
that are usually forthcoming at this time of the year 
have not as yet been placed and probably will not be 
until the situation generally will offer more encourage- 
ment than is seen just now. Wholesalers and retailers 
alike are sure of doing better later on in the spring and 
say that they are not at all discouraged because the 
market is improving so slowly. 

The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, bead- 
quarters Scranton, Pa., has opened a New York office 
at 18 Broadway in charge of A. F. Buckman, heretofore 
connected with the Philadelphia office of the company. 
F. A. Kirby, sales manager of the company, was here 
for a few days during the week on his return from 
Memphis, Tenn., and arranged for opening the local 
office. He reports a heavy volume of business, saying 
that inquiries and demand are improving right along, 
particularly in hardwoods; that the outlook is better 
than it has been for some time and indications point to 
a heavy consumption during the spring and summer. 

Sam E. Barr, Flat Iron building, returned this morning 
from a two weeks’ trip to West Virginia, where he went 
to look over the hardwood situation. He reports strong 
conditions at mill points and says that manufacturers 
are holding firmly for good prices; that the mill sections 
are now badly tied up with snow and it is impossible to 
get cars or definite promises when shipments can be made. 
He reports a very strong demand in this market for all 
hardwoods and in common with other dealers in his line 
looks for an unusually heavy market this spring. 

E. M. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, 
Flat Iron building, reports a strong North Carolina pine 
demand. Heretofore there has been a little slackening 
in the situation, but Mr. Wiley notes a recent improve- 
ment all along the line and believes within a few weeks 
the market will have regained its former strength. He 
says that stocks at mill points are commensurate with 
good prices, and he is much more encouraged over the 
outlook than he was last month. 

Thomas A. Murphy, of the large retail lumber con- 
cern, the Murphy & Hardy Lumber Company, Newark, 
N. J., sailed for the Mediterranean and the orient Febru- 
ary 8. Prior to leaving his home town Mr. Murphy was 
tendered a reception by his wholesale and retail friends 
in Newark at the Continental hotel. J. B. Blades, of the 
Forman-Blades Lumber Company, Newbern, N. C., also 
sailed last Friday for a Mediterranean tour of severai 
months. 

C. E. Kennedy, in charge of the local office of the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, 18 Broadway, re- 
ports a very strong situation at mill points. He says 
that manufacturers in Canada and the east are insisting 
upon prices considerably in advance of last year and that 
mills appear none too anxious to contract for their out- 
puts. He finds a fairly good local demand and an im- 
provement in inquiry. 

C. O. Shepard, in charge of the New York office of the 
Emporium Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue, reports 
a strong hardwood market, saying that stocks are very 
searee and it is difficult to figure with any certainty. 
In his opinion the actual demand for hardwood stocks 
has not increased as rapidly as some believe, but on the 
other hand the prevailing market prices are due to con- 
ditions in the hardwood trade which some do not appre- 
ciate; that is, that manufacturing is now on a different 
basis than a few years ago, and that the outputs in some 
of the old large hardwood sections have been decreased 
considerably, especially in the sections catering to this 
market. He says that this has had an enhancing effect 
on hardwood values and that much high grade stock is 
practically out of the market. Mr. Shepard is of the 
opinion that hardwood prices cannot go any lower than 
they are now. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Local dealers are 
anticipating an unusual demand for stock for consump- 
tion in the Tonawandas and lbcality, basing their ex- 
pectations on the large amount of building in progress 
this winter and the increasing number of plans being 
perfected for factories and houses to be constructed 
within the spring. The great industrial growth in this 
locality has lent an impetus to building operations 
which indicate a record breaker for 1907. Hardly a 
day passes that a representative of some industry that 
is looking for a site along the Niagara frontier is not 
reported in town. 

The fact that a number of local dealers are looking to 
the south as a desirable place to extend their interests 
in the business is noted. Only a few weeks ago L. H. 
Swan, of L. H. Swan & Co., returned from a trip to 





North Carolina, where he went to look over a yellow 
pine mill and a large block of timber, for the purchase 
of which he is negotiating. 

F. I. Alliger, Fred Fassett and William Gillespie 
have just returned from a southern trip and it is re- 
ported that they have their eyes on some desirable yellow 
pine timber in a good location. 

A. C. Tuxbury arrived here yesterday from Charleston, 
S. C., where he has been spending the winter looking 
after his extensive yellow pine interests, as president of 
the A. C. Tuxbury>Lumber Company. Mr. Tuxbury re- 
ports the southern pine operations most active and 
promising. After spending a few days in North Tona- 
wanda looking after his interests as president of the 
Northern Lumber Company he will return to Charleston 
to spend the rest of the winter with his family. 

The operators of box shook mills report a large volume 
of business, never having had so many orders to fill 
at this time of the year. Some of the mills have actually 
been compelled to run overtime to fill orders. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—The interest in automobiles 
among lumber dealers continues to grow. Many have 
watched the experiment made by the Pope & Cottle 
Lumber Company, of Chelsea, which company last year 
bought a machine for the use of one of its salesmen. 
This proved so successful that it has bought a second 
one. The Curtis & Pope Lumber Company, of this city, 
and the George D. Emery Company, of Chelsea, have fol- 
lowed suit. The latter company has just bought a 
Cadillae touring car. 

Charles A. Milliken, of Augusta, Me., has been in 
Boston during the last week. Mr. Milliken is one of the 
largest lumber operators in Maine, being interested in 
six large mills in that state and one in the St. Johns 
river district. 

James Nash, of Cherryfield, Me., was in this city last 
week. Mr. Nash owns large timber tracts in Maine, but 
has not been operating for the last two years. 

M. W. Hart, of this city, attended the meeting of the 
Connecticut Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
was held in Waterbury, Conn., February 7. 

A leading lumberman in central Massachusetts, who 
was recently in this city, stated that it was becoming 
more difficult each year to find timber lands near 
enough to their mills to permit of extending their 
business to any extent. One of the Worcester lum- 
bermen operating a saw mill, is said to be planning 
to bring large lots of Oregon pine overland to his 
plant. The only drawback to bringing logs by rail 
is the high freight rates. 

The Torrington Lumber Company, of Torrington, 
Conn., has held its annual meeting and elected the 
following officers: Thomas D. Farley, president; Wil- 
liam H. Meara, secretary; William B. Farley, assist- 
ant secretary, and the directors, William H. Meara, 
Thomas F. Ryan and James L. Farley. 

J. B. Sutton, of Mystic, Conn., has just received a 
large consignment of Oregon pine. 

The building contracts awarded in New England 
during the last week amounted to $5,027,000, against 
$6,758,000 for the same week last year. Since the 
first of January the contracts have amounted to $10,- 
012,000, as compared with »v,015,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1906. 

The Lawrence Lumber Company, of which William 
W. Dean is treasurer and the Ware Lumber Company, 
of which F. K. Southworth is treasurer, have filed 
their annual statements. 

A. H. Camp, of Worcester, has planned to move to 
East Randolph, Vt. Mr. Camp has been an extensive 
lumber dealer in Worcester tor thirty-five years. 

H. W. Marshall and Charles A. Preston, of Contoo- 
cook, N. H., have just bought a large timber tract. 

Bechwith Bros. & Co., manufacturers of piano legs 
and other wooden parts of pianos, Westfield, have 
been contemplating for some time moving to New 
York state. These plans have been changed, however, 
by the purchase of a larger factory in Westfield, which 
they are now renovating and will occupy as soon as 
alterations are completed. A large building will 
be erected to be used as dry kilns. Elmer E. Beck- 
with, who is one of the founders of the business, but 
who has not been active for the last four years, has 
renewed his interest in the company and will look 
after the sales department. George S. Beckwith will 
continue to give his attention to the manufacturing 
end of the business and A. N. Sprague will be the 
financial manager. 

The Bridgeport city council has granted the peti- 
tion of the Western Lumber Company to establish a 
spur track on the tracks of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company to its plant. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, ME., Feb. 11.—H. W. Potter, of Kingman, 
claims to have beaten the record of log hauling in 
eastern Maine. His figures show that on January 12 
he hauled with seventeen teams 52,700 feet, which 
made an average of 3,100 feet to the load. 

Whitcomb, Haynes & Co., of Ellsworth, have many 
erews at work in various part of Hancock county and 
will make an unusually large cut. 

The Maine Navigation Company has been organized. 
Captain T. J. Wheeler, master of the large four- 
masted gasoline auxiliary schooner Northland, owned 
and operated by the Great Northern Paper Company, 










The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 

















The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 


Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 













Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 








The only complete, accurate and clear presenta 
tion of the American lumber tariffs is to be found 
in 


Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 
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In the “History of the Lumber 


Industry of America,” 








By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 
















the lumberman will find the. facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 

The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





(LUMBER BOOKKEEPERS 


Say the “* PROUDFIT" loose-leaf ledger meets their 
requirements better than any ledger they have ever 
tried. Strong assertion isn't it? Well, we're ready 
to show you. 
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Wonder, 





LIES } 
OPEN 
FLAT. 


THE PROUDFIT, Loose-Leaf, Spring- Back, Flat-Open Ledger 
is perfection. It is a racical, mechanical change from what has 
been thought possfae in Flat-Opéning, Loose-Leaf Books. 


If you use a ledger send for list FREE 
. 
C.J. 


Books for Lumbermen. 


FARWELL CO., 63-65 Plymouth Piace, CHICAGO. 
We handle a line of books valuable to lumbermen. 


Send for free descriptive booklet. 
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Beol. SISec; 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND WORKMANSHIP 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


| ee PRICES 





45% DISCOUNT 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 





7» & CLAY STS. 
FAUSKEGON, MICH. 





OUR SAWS ARE USED BY THE LARGEST 


BARCUS BROS. 











Interior Finish 


AND 


Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


Estimates Furnished. 








We Want Your Next Shipment 


No matter what it is 

Let us fill it for you 
60 years of continued business should convince 
you of the CRUIKSHANK Record. 

We have well assorted stocks on hand and 
cars continually in transit, therefore guaran- 
tee prompt deliveries ; lowest consistent 
prices; best of grades. Special attention to 
rush orders. 


WHITE CYPRESS 
YELLOW ea | N E HEMLOCK 
WESTERN WHITE FIR AND SPRUCE. 


RED CEDAR lumber and shingles, etc.; also 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Pipe, Tile and Brick. 


Ask us about our special Car Load Plan. 
Wire, Telephone or Write. We use Telecode. 
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GRUIKSHANK ‘s’coac CO, "*"mo." 


nn TIES 
CHESTNUT Ti ES 
CYPRESS Ti ES 
CYPRESS PO LES 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 70 FEET. 


SAYER RAILWAY SUPPLY ¢ 


BERWYN, 
+ ILLINOIS. 











TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Round, Split, Sawed, Hewed. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS AND GOOD STOCK. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 








Andrew P. Lane, of Boston, traffic manager. The pur- 
poses of the company are to build, manage and oper- 
ate auxiliary schooners for coastwise and foreign 
trade. Cobb, Butler & Co., of Rockland, already have 
a contract for the first vessel. It will be a 3,000-ton 
five-masted auxiliary and will be launched in _ the 
spring. Power for handling sails, anchor, cargo ete. 
will be electricity—in fact, all power aboard the boat 
except the propeller will be electricity. The propeller 
will be run by a 750-horsepower gasolene engine. 
These schooners will be employed to carry coal, sul- 
phur, lumber, potatoes, ice and many other products. 

Prof. Roy L. Marston, of Skowhegan, has received 
notice of his appointment as one of the lecturers of the 
New England Education League. Mr. Marston grad- 
uated from Bowdoin in 1899, later studying forestry 
at Yale and being on the Yale faculty three years. He 
resigned his position there to come back to Maine 
and care for the lumbering interests of his father’s 
estate. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bangor Boom Company, held Monday, the following 
officers were elected: Harlan P. Sargent, president; 
Harlan P. Sargent, Samuel Sterns, F. W. Ayer, Waldo 
P. Lowell and William §S. Higgins, directors; S. D. 
Benson, clerk and treasurer. 

The saw mill that has been operated by L. F. 
3yther at the north end of the village of Dexter for 
the last year or more was started recently under new 
management, that of Byther & Witherell, C. F. 
Witherell buying all interest in the business. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Demand for hardwoods is 
better than for white pine, some say the difference being 
largely on account of white pine taking a price that is 
about on a par with oak, which has never been the case 
until lately. Dealers seem to wish to buy any sort of 
lumber more than white pine, although that is going up 
as fast as any other. There are those who believe pine 
will go too high and have to fall back, though jobbers 
would be as sorry to see that happen as anybody would. 
Stock is being pieced out considerably from Canada, the 
idea being that there is going to be relief from that 
direction when the Lake Superior region will be ex- 
hausted, much as the Lake Michigan region is already. 
Canadian receipts are in evidence in winter about as 
much as at any other time of the year. 

The Buffalo builder is doing a great amount of figur- 
ing for new work and the actual work being done will 
be large all winter, as the idea is that there is not to be 
much steady cold weather from this time on. The 
twenty-five building permits issued for the week aggre- 
gated an estimated cost of $89,250, nearly everything 
being in wood. 

B. F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Company, is just 
back from New Orleans, where he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the cypress interests. He found that the water 
was so high in places in the Mississippi valley that it 
came up to the car steps. 

H. Shumway Lee, who was due at Gibraltar last Satur- 
day on his wedding trip, will learn with his first news 
from home of the death of his mother, Mary Heywood 
Shumway Lee, who died February 7. She had been iil 





for a long time, but was not considered critically so 


and had urged him to take the European trip. 

At the monthly meeting of the Lumber Exchange, 
February 9, the question of relations between the whole- 
salers and retailers came up. It was a wholesale meet- 
ing generally, some of the members who lately joined the 
retail association staying away to permit the exchange to 
discuss the question from the wholesale side, as there has 
already been a conference between the committees of 
the wholesalers and the retailers. It is now said by the 
wholesalers that a certain position taken by the retailers 
is not much objected to; that is, that the wholesale 
dealers stop selling to the small contractors and cwner- 
contractors, the retailers promising to buy of the whole- 
salers where they can. One firm which lately joined 
the retailers states that it bought $100,000 worth of lum- 
ber in Buffalo last year. The exchange meeting took no 
particular action, the discussion merely being to show 
the feeling of the members. 

D. Y. Leslie is among those who look to see the stock 
of shingles last until there may be more, especially as 
he has St. Lawrence river white cedars that can be put 
in at almost any time, besides the regular Pacific coast 
shingles. Some dealers are booking orders for shipment 
from the Pacific coast direct, but nobody knows when 
they will be filled. 

All box factories are doing more business this winter 
than usual, with a good prospect of spring business start- 
ing in with a rush. If they had assurance of plenty of 
lumber the trade would be in the most hopeful shape 
possible. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 12.—With renewed promises of 
continued cold weather the local lumber market, be- 
cause of the check given to building, is very quiet. The 
ground is frozen to the depth of eighteen or twenty 
inches. This fact alone is enough to account for the 
slow movement in lumber circles. A great number of 
foundations which were started before the freeze came 
have been left standing, and excavations have met the 
same fate. 

The office of the city building inspector, however, is 
filled with plans and specifications and this alone, if 
there were no other conditions, seems to insure a good 


season as soon as building weather makes its appear- 
ance. During January, 1906, permits aggregating 
$141,890 were taken out, while for the same month of 
1907 this office did a business of $175,290. At this 
time a year ago the weather was very mild and building 
of all kinds was in full swing. Architects, builders 
and lumbermen all unite in saying that they expect a 
booming business within a month. 

Prices are advancing, as is indicated by the last quo- 
tations received. The new quotations made at the south- 
ern mills to the local trade show marked advances in 
No. 1 common yellow pine boards at $13.50 and $14. 
Yellow siding, 1x4x6, B and better, has advanced $2 
to $4 since the first of the month. Yellow pine decking 
is $1.50 higher. Ceiling and dimension stuff is 50 
cents above the price ten days ago. 

White cedar shingles, Extra X. A. X., have gone to 
$3.40 and $3.50. These advances are owing to scarcity 
of supply, the poor transportation facilities and the 
great and growing demand. There is no chestnut lum- 
ber to be had in the Toledo market. 

A well known lumberman, who has large interests here 
and in other parts of the country, summing up the 
general situation, said: 

Conditions in the Toledo marke. are governed to a certain 
extent by the same conditions that affect all other mar- 
kets, but I do not think these conditions are as well under- 
stood as they should be. With us white pine is very scarce 
and it is a fact that the demand so far exceeds the supply 
that 80 percent of the yearly supply of this lumber is sold 
before the trees leave the stump. The raw timber is so uni- 
form that the year’s supply is not hard to determine and 
the market is sold as close as is safe. Prices will advance 
rather than decline. The scarcity of white pine in the 
woods will substantiate this statement. 

Hemlock, on which we are short, is being held in by the 
weather conditions. Yellow pine from the south is the 
strongest competitor of hemlock, but at the present time 
this cannot be brought into the market because of the mov- 
ing of the cotton crop. When a cotton grower takes his 
bales to the station the railroad company is forced to give 
him a bill of lading. The railroad is responsible for this 
cotton as long as it remains in its hands whether in storage 
or in transportation. To relieve itself of this responsibility 
the railroad company is sure to use all its rolling stock in 


pl delivery of cotton and to the expense of the lumber 
rade. 


The Toledo market is so situated that it naturally favors 
hemlock, but at this time the local market would take large 
quantities of yellow pine could it-be procured. 

I know of one local wholesale concern that has orders for 
the next four months on hand. The manager of the plant 
told me the other day that he would close down at once if 
he could secure the cars to move the stuff. 

This car shortage is working great hardships to the lum- 
ber trade and I am sure that it is not understood. Some of 
the greatest railroad captains in the country say that the 
trouble lies in the failure of consignees to unload cars as 
quickly as they might and also that much of the trouble 
arises from the great number of cars in transit. Both of 
these conditions no doubt exert some influence but the real 
trouble does not lie at their door. The real cause of the 
ear shortage is in the poor terminal facilities. This is not 
only true of Toledo but of other cities. A few days ago a 
car of lumber was delivered to me that had been fourteen 
days coming two miles through the city yards, another was 
sixteen days coming the same distance. 

From reports received here from at least a score 
of country yards it seems that they have all placed their 
orders in December in time to miss the February ad- 
vance. One concern which has its general offices here 
bought 200 cars of general stock in December. ‘The 
country yards in northwestern Ohio report very little 
building at the present time but bright prospects for the 
early spring. 

E. J. Robinson, of Robinson & Duttweiler, is in Michi- 
gan contracting for their year’s supply. 

C. W. Green, general sales manager of the Belcher- 
Stine Lumber Company is at Belcher, Ark., for a few 
days. 

Henry Pohlman, of Delphos, Ohio, has just sold 
$3,000 worth of elm timber to the Delphos Hoop Com- 
pany. He has another large tract of the same kind of 
timber for sale. 

The Nonpariel Lumber & Copper Company, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, has purchased $30,000 worth of machinery 
and will soon have a new lumber camp opened to clear 
the company’s tract of timber, which is located on the 
north fork of the Skykomish river, about four and a 
half miles from Index, Wash., and the Great Northern 
railroad. Dr. S. P. Ecki, vice president of the com- 
pany, will supervise the work in the west, and he and 
his wife will go to Index about the first of April. Among 
the machinery purchased is a saw mill costing $22,000, 
which will have a capacity of 75,000 feet of lumber a 
day. A small mill with a cutting capacity of 25,000 
feet daily has already been shipped from Erie, Pa., to- 
gether with an engine for operating the same. The big 
mill will be established later, shortly after Vice Presi- 
dent Ecki takes personal supervision of the work. In 
order to operate the big mill it will be necessary to build 
a water flume 4,100 feet long on Trout creek. The main 
mill building will be 45x200 feet in size. The big mill 
is designed to cut a log six feet in diameter and 125 
feet long, cutting ship, bridge and other kinds of big 
timbers. The company purposes to erect two upright 
shingle mills, a lath mill and an edger, which will take 
care of what is commonly termed waste material. The 
mills will be operated by electricity, which will be gen- 
erated by water power. The dynamo has already been 
built and shipped from the Ideal Electric Works, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, and will furnish 300 incandescent lights 
and eighteen are lights for the mill and camp. The 
James McCreary Company, of New York, after a per- 
sonal investigation of the property, just recently pur- 
chased 100,000 shares of the stock, the capital stock 
of the company consisting of 1,000,000 shares, face 
value $1 each, of which 775,000 shares have already been 
issued. There are 150 stockholders in the new concern, 
residents of Mansfield. All the machinery now pur- 
chased is expected to be installed and working by June 1 
at the latest. The company has also ordered equipment 
for an electric line to be established from the camp to 


Index. 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 12.—The Independent Lumber 
Company, one of the progressive small yards of Cleve- 
land, has recently acquired considerable property ad- 
joining its yard and will increase its size almost double 
what it is at present. E. A. Thompson is the efficient 
young manager of the company and is bringing it to 
quite a position of prominence in the retail trade. 

The cigars were passed around at the lumber dealers’ 
clubhouse this week on the occasion of the arrival of 
D. C. Phelps, jr. Mr. Phelps, sr., is department man- 
ager of the Advance Lumber Company. 

A meeting of the Cleveland Box Association was held 
at the lumber dealers’ clubhouse Tuesday evening to 
arrange plans for the annual convention of the National 
Association of Box Mauufacturers, which will be held 
at the Hollenden hotel, February 20, 21 and 22. A 
pleasing luncheon was served and considerable business 
transacted at the meeting. 

Isaac Baker, representing the Hines Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, was in Cleveland on business last week. 

F. A. Castetter, for a long time connected with Pot- 
ter, Teare & Co., has accepted the position of city sales- 
man for the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Company. 

E. M. Carleton, vice president of the Mills-Carleton 
Company, and A. M. Allyn, vice president of the Fisher 
& Wilson Company, have returned from their southern 
vacation trips. 

B. L. Stephens, representing John R. Gobey & Co., 
of Columbus, was in Cleveland on business this week. 

M. D. Olds, of Cheboygan, and J. D. Hitchcock, of 
Ashtabula, were recent visitors to register at the lumber 
dealers’ clubhouse. 

F. M. Kimball, manager of the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a trip through the south 
in the interests of his company. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


OD LLL 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PitrtsBurG, Pa., Feb. 12.—The annual meeting of the 
Cheat River Lumber Company, was held last week at the 
company’s general offices in the Farmers’ Bank build- 
ing, and after the old directors and officers were elected 
reports were submitted showing that the company’s 
business had increased during 1906 beyond expectations. 
The plans for enlarging the Burkeville, W. Va., mills 
and increasing the output of the plant there were dis- 
cussed. The company has been having a large run on 
sap pine material and is finding a large market for this 
stock. Properly manufactured the sap pine has proven 
a welcome substitute for other woods for certain pur- 
poses and the company has been making a specialty of 
this. The demand for mill culls of all kinds is far 
beyond the supply and orders at the Burkeville mills 
are sufficient to keep the plant in full operation until 
May. 

Curll & Lytle report that during January they had 
shipped from their mills at Bain, W. Va., over 1,500,000 
feet of hardwood and that the outlook for February, in 
spite of its being a short month, was bright for a repeti- 
tion of this record. The mills of this company are get- 
ting an average of three cars a day, which is three- 
fifths of what they need. Oak and poplar are in heavy 
demand and chestnut has been active and firm. 

The Empire Lumber Company reports a good run of 
orders and considerable new business booked the last 
week. Prices are firm and the white pine situation is 
considered in a most satisfactory condition. The car 
service from the northwest is extremely bad but an im- 
provement has been noted from the south. 

The L. Germain Company reports much new business 

secured during the last two weeks. President L. Ger- 
main is now in the south arranging to care for two car- 
goes of yellow pine taken on a large contract for the 
Lewis Land & Lumber Company. It is also noted that 
the Pittsburg company has closed a contract for rail 
delivery of 853,000 feet of yellow pine from the southern 
mills. Mr. Germain is in Mobile, Ala., and will be gone 
for the next two weeks. By the time he returns the 
Germain company will have taken and cared for a total 
of 4,000,000 feet of all kinds of yellow pine lumber. The 
company reports an unusually active demand for car sills 
and timber stock in yellow pine. Mills are all reporting 
orders ahead and stocks unsold as unusually low. 
: Many of the lumbermen of Pittsburg were conspicuous 
in a notable event taking place in Pittsburg today. The 
celebration of Lincoln’s birthday, while general, was 
specifically noteworthy because of the annual banquet 
of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association. This 
organization is headed by Fred R. Babcock, as president, 
while manufacturers of many business concerns are mem- 
bers. At the banquet were Governors Warfield, of Mary- 
land, and Stuart, of Pennsylvania, besides Champ Clark, 
the famous Missouri congressman. A feature of the 
evening was the presentation to the association of a 
magnificent flag of Pittsburg by D. L. Gillespie, another 
prominent lumberman of this territory. At the banquet 
as guests were many of the other lumbermen of the city 
who are active in the affairs of the city and its commer- 
cial interests. 

Lumber and coal mining interests were attracted by 
a unique condition of the Pittsburg harbor during the 
last week, because it was crowded with a huge fleet of 
flats, containing an enormous cargo of mine and pit 
posts, which had been brought up from the Kanawha 
river territory and are intended for the upper Monon- 
gahela valley coal and coke mines. The inability of 





the mining companies to secure pit posts in the vicinity 
of the mines any more has brought about this shipment 
of the timber from the wilds of West Virginia. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. -12.—Trade conditions are 
generally unchanged. While there is less activity, owing 
largely to the wintry weather which has prevailed since 
the first of the month, prices remain firm. It is also 
to the advantage of the trade that cars are. to be had 
with more certainty. Much of the time of the trade 
and its attention has been directed in legislative chan- 
nels. There are three measures of importance pending 
in which lumbermen are interested. Two of these meas- 
ures are before the state legislature and another before 
Congress. The latter is to make provision for a survey 
for a 35-foot channel to the sea along the Delaware 
river. The bills before the state legislature concern the 
repeal of the mercantile tax law, and the creation of a 
department of docks and wharves in place of the exist- 
ing board of port warden and the harbor master. 

Almon C. Windt, treasurer of the Charles Este Com- 
pany, left last week for southern California. Mr. Windt 
goes to the Pacific coast to seek renewed health and is 
accompanied by Mrs. Windt. Overwork caused Mr. 
Windt’s illness. 

George F. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co., returned 
this week from an extended trip to the mills of the firm 
in the south. Mr. Craig’s attention was devoted largely 
to the interests of the mills of his firm at Winterburn, 
W. Va. 

W. L. Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons’ Company, returned 
last week from an extended southern trip. 

Robert G. Kay and B. Franklin Betts, the latter of 
the firm of Charles M. Betts & Co., are both away on 
trips. 

Joseph H. O’Neill, wholesale lumber dealer, 618 
Crozier building and who represents in this city the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago; the Lake 
Nebagomon Lumber Company, the North Wisconsin 
Lumber Company and other lumber companies of the 
northwest, has applied for membership in the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of this city. Mr. O’Neill is to be ad- 
mitted at the next meeting of the exchange. Since he 
has left the road, where he was widely known, Mr. 
O’Neill has made many friends in the trade of this 
city and as a representative of the western houses has 
‘“made good’’ in the vernacular of the roadmen. 

Killam M. Bennett, of Munger & Bennett, returned 
last week from a fortnight’s trip to Buffalo and other 
western New York places. The yards of the firm are 
located in Camden. 

Frank C. Luckenbach, secretary of the Frank C. Gil- 
lingham & Son Company, resumed his duties last week 
after an illness of ten days. 

Visitors to the city during the week included: E. C. 
Mantz, Baltimore; W. Gill, Baltimore; George E. 
Waters, of George E. Waters & Co., Baltimore; Charles 
F. Fischer, New York; C. J. Kirschner, of the Hazelton 
Manufacturing Company, Hazelton, Pa.; Okey J. Mann, 
manager of the Pittsburg offices of the Rumbarger Lum- 
ber Company; R. R. Rumbarger, manager of the plant 
of the same firm in Elkins, W. Va.; O. H. Rectanus, of 
the A. M. Turner Lumber Company, Pittsburg; E. 8. 
Foster, buyer of the National Casket Company, Hoboken, 

The Sterling Lumber Company has applied to the state 
authorities for articles of incorporation and expects 
to have them granted March 4. The incorporators are 
John R. Kendrick, sr., George H. Hasson and D. Wendell 
Hulburd. The newly incorporated concern purposes to 
do a wholesale business only. 

The year 1907 has started out to eclipse even the huge 
total of $40,000,000 expended for building work in 
1906. The total expenditures for building during the 
first month of the year was larger than for any January 
since the bureau of building inspection has been estab- 
lished. 

In an endeavor to furnish relief to the sufferers of the 
Jamaica earthquake the Citizens’ Permanent Relief 
committee met last week in the offices of Mayor Weaver. 
Then there was subscribed $5,000 for the fund. In- 
quiry of the Kingston authorities revealed that shingles, 
scantlings and timber generally was needed to recon- 
struct the houses destroyed. Inquiries are now being 
made of local lumbermen to determine how these mate- 
rials may best be secured and shipped to Jamaica with 
least delay. 

Charles F. Felin & Co. instituted suit in the local 
courts last week against J. W. Kline & Co. on a contract. 





Reports received in Spokane from Vancouver, B. C., 
are that $2,000,000 will be spent within a year on 
Graham island, one of the Queen Charlotte group, by 
the Graham Island Lumber Company, Limited, which 
will be incorporated in British Columbia. The concern 
will be one of the subsidiary companies to the Graham 
Steamship Coal & Lumber Company, incorporated at 
Los Angeles, Cal., with a capital of $5,000,000. B. F. 
Graham is president. Work on a mill to cut lumber for 
the big plant will begin next month and it is expected 
to put in a mill with a capacity of 250,000 feet. The 
company holds 102 square miles of timber limits on 
Masset inlet, the Alin and Quan lakes and Yakima 
river, and leases to bring its holdings to 750,000 acres. 


PPB OIEEOEIISI ISS 


Sales of Sturtevant generating sets are reported as 
follows: Richard Borden Manufacturing Company, Fall 
River, Mass.; Mallory Steamship Company, Newport 
News, Va.; Faultless Manufacturing Company, St. 
Charles, Ill.; Eastern Brass & Machine Works, Easton, 
Pa.; steamship Princess Anne; Roughsedge & Ramsey, 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Can., and Bowker Construc- 
tion Company, New York city, for ocean tug Robert 
Rogers. 
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We Are Offering 


Timber Land 
6 Per Cent 
Bonds 


secured by first mortgage on southern tim- 
ber lands at less than 50 per cent of their 





present market value. Issued by large, 


well-established, responsible lumber com- 





panies. Full particulars will be mailed on 


request. 


Clark L. Poole @ Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 


CHICAGO. 


First National Bank Bldg.. 

















CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 Surplus & Profits $350,000.00 


The Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 














134 Monroe Street, Corner Clark, 








Solicits Checking Accounts of Individuals and Firms. 


Courteous treatment to all. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable on Demand bear- 
ing interest at 2 per cent. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable at given dates 
with interest at 3 per cent. added. 

















Bankers and Lumbermens Bank 


Cor. Second and Stark Sts., PORTLAND OREGON. 


Capital, $250,000. 


OFFICERS: 
D. C. PELTON. President. 

FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, Ist Vice-President. 
JOHN A. KEATING, 2nd Vice-President. 
KE. C. MEARS, Cashier. 

H. D. STORY, Assistant Cashier. 
PLATT & PLATT, General Counsel. 


DIRECTORS: 

FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, 
JOHN A. KEATING, 
E.C. MEARS, 
LLOYD J. WENTWORTH, 
CHAS. 8, RUSSELL. 


D. C. PELTON, 

DR. K. A. J. MACKENZIE, 
ROBERT T. PLATT, 

H. D. STORY, 

GEORGE G. BINGHAM, 


Lumbermen’s Accounts Solicited. 








AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 


52 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Mutual Life Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ADIRONDACK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LUMBER INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $300,000 
66 Broadway, New York City. 
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20 cars 2 in. No. 3 Hemlock. 
Above to be loaded rough. 
3 cars 2x4 and wider 4 and 6 ft. Nos. 1 and 2 
Hemlock. 

12 cars 2x12—10 to 16 ft. No. 1 Hemlock. 

2 cars 2x12—10 to 16 ft. No. 2 Hemlock. 

Above can be resawed if desired. 

4 cars 1 ” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
2 cars 1!'4” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
5 cars 1/7” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Hard Maple. 
14 cars 1 ” Log Run Soft Elm. 
cars 1/4” No. 1 Com. and Bet. Soft Elm. 
18 cars 1 ” No. 1 Common Birch. 

All above is bone dry and we can make imme- 
diate shipment. 


MASON-DONALDSON LVMBER CO. 


q Rhinelander, Wis. J 


a 





@ We have the following to offer: | 





OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


. Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.’ 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


re 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 














RIB LAKE, WIS. 
We havea 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 1 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 





MIXED CARS OF 


HEMLOCK and WHITE PINE 


Our Stock is well assorted and dry. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES INCLUDING SIDING, 
CEILING, CASING AND BASE. 


OHN WEEK LUMBER CO., 


/ STEVENS POINT, WIS. 








YOUR SPRING Mixed Cars 
Even Grades 


BUY WANTS NOW Prompt Shipments 


‘SHAKELESS” HEMLOCK, WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Try our Birch and Maple—SHIPLAP, S2S and C. M., 
DROP SIDING or SHEATHING, SI or 28, graded 
like No. I, 2 and 3 Pine. 


CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN HEMLOCK 


JOHN R. DAVIS LUMBER COMPANY, FyRittES.,,. 








LOGGING NOTES. 


PAPI 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA NOTES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 11.—The estimates of the log 
shcrtage in the Duluth district for this winter seem to 
average about 40 percent. Some of those who a few 
weeks ago estimated it at 33 percent now declare that 
it will be 50 percent. There will certainly be a tremen- 
dous shortage of lumber in the Duluth district this year. 
The loggers do not look even for the closing weeks of 
the winter to bring them much relief. The snow is so 
deep that the mild weather necessary to reducing it 
would crust heavily when followed by the cold weather 
essential to operations, and crews are harder to hold 
after the days begin to smell of spring. The shortage 
will be mainly with the camps that depend solely on 
slight hauls and therefore cannot be made up by sum- 
mer logging. 

Annual meetings of the Virginia & Rainy Lake «nd 
other companies usually described as Cook & O’Brien 
corporations, were held here last Thursday. _The elec- 
tions were as follows: 

Virginia & Rainy Lake Company—President, William 
O’Brien; vice president, E. Golden Filer; secretary, G. D. 
Jones, and treasurer, V. J. Mullery. 

Virginia Lumber Company—President, William O’Brien ; 
vice president, R. E. Parcher; secretary, W. H. Cook, and 
treasurer, D. O. Anderson. 

Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg railroad—President, W. 
H. Cook; vice president, J. C. Mullery; secretary and treas- 


urer, D. O. Anderson. 

Rainy River Bridge Company—President, William O’Brien ; 
vice president, J. C. Mullery; secretary, J. F. Walsh, and 
treasurer, V. J. Mullery. 

Minnesota Land & Construction Company—President, Wil- 
liam O’Brien; vice president, G. D. Jones; secretary, J. F. 
Walsh, and treasurer, D. O. Anderson. 

The men composing these companies are big factors 
in the lumber and railroad operations in this section. 
The Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg road is being con- 
structed through to the Rainy river from Virginia on the 
Mesaba range, a distance of 100 miles, and the line will 
be completed by July 1. The company has also financed 
an extension of the line from Virginia to Duluth, to be 
built and in operation by January 1 next. This will 
give a very direct line from Duluth to Winnipeg in 
connection with the Canadian Northern at or near In- 
ternational Falls on the Rainy river. Built primarily 
for the handling of logs from north of the Mesaba 
range to the company’s mills at Virginia, the road will 
soon become one of the important general traffie lines 
running into Duluth. The road opens up large timber 
resources that are controlled largely by the same in- 
terests, and much timber will be shipped to their Duluth 
mills. It is a large and important combination of tim- 
ber, railroad and saw mill interests. 

The MeAlpine Lumber Company has begun loading 
logs at Mile 6814 for shipment to the Mullery mill in 
Duluth. 





IN EASTERN MICHIGAN. 


Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 11.—The weather has been 
cold during the week and in the lumbering districts every 
effort is being made to bank as many logs as possible. 
One hindrance is the lack of teams. The whole northern 
part of the state has been ransacked for teams and the 
supply is still inadequate. 

There has not been snow enough in the lower penin- 
sula to interfere in the least with log hauling and rail- 
roads engaged in hauling logs have not had to use their 
snow plows yet this winter. 

The activity in the lumber market is stimulating every 
lumberman to make as big a showing in the matter of 
securing stock as possible. 

J. T. Hamilton is stocking two of his own mills near 
Millersburg and William Arkwood’s mill near Case. 
He bought 225,000 feet of hemlock logs last week. 

Both the Michigan Central and Detroit & Mackinac 
railroads are operating heavy log trains, hauling logs to 
points along the road to mills, to Alpena and the Sag- 
inaw river. Last year the Michigan Central hauled 
nearly 140,000,000 feet. 





IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 

CALUMET, MicH., Feb. 12.—Cold weather has made 
logging conditions ideal the last few weeks. The 
swamps are frozen over and cutting and skidding are 
going forward at a rapid pace. Cedar products are very 
high. There is a great demand for the longer tele- 
graph poles at good prices. The shorter poles are also 
moving at good prices. Ties are very scarce this year. 
The Chicago & North-Western railway is not getting 
one-half of its former tie crop. This will reduce the 
laying of new ties on the roadbed next summer to a 
large extent. Good tie timber is getting scarce in 
northern Michigan. 

A railroad of much importance to a large section of 
Delta county and part of Menominee county is the In- 
diantown & Southern, which is being extended south 
from Heath’s Mill by the Mashek Lumber Company. A 
large force of men is engaged on the work. Steel has 
been laid as far as Gourley, and the right of way is 
being secured to extend the road a number of miles 
next summer. The road is opening up a large tract of 
virgin timber land. Already a number of saw mills 
have been built along the new line, that of the Mashek 
company at Gourley being the largest. There is much 
activity in logging. 

The O’Callaghan Lumber Company, which operates 
extensively in Dickinson county, has eight camps in 
commission this winter. Two of these are located on 
the Wisconsin & Michigan railway, one north of Norway 
and five on or near the Sturgeon river. 

The C. V. MeMillan Company is operating several 
camps along the line of its railroad extending out of 


Ontonagon. The Chicago & North-Western railroad is 
handling a large timber business on its Iron Mountain 
division this season. The total number of carloads 
handled daily exceeds 110 cars. Of this amount forty 
carloads of pulpwood are delivered at Niagara, about 
eighteen carloads of timber and cordwood at Iron Moun- 
tain and fifty carloads to points south of Powers. The 
road has contracted to deliver during the season a total 
of 7,000 carloads of pulp timber to the Kimberley-Clark 
Company, at Niagara. This timber is being cut on the 
Choate branch from lands owned by the paper company. 

The Hamilton & Merryman Company, one of the 
pioneer lumber concerns of the Menominee river dis- 
trict, is doing an extensive logging business this season. 
If expectations are fulfilled it will get out 18,000,000 
feet of logs from its various camps, including those 
operated by jobbers, and that cut will be sufficient to 
keep the mills running. The company is operating eight 
camps, from which it expects to get 15,000,000 feet of 
logs and has contracted with seven jobbers from whom 
3,000,000 feet will be obtained. 

A. J. Belger, of Minocqua, who looks after the log- 
ging and timber operations for the Flambeau Lumber 
Company, states that the operations of the company this 
winter in logging will aggregate more than ever before. 
The company is not only logging upon the reservation 
but it is buying timber outside. 

It is estimated that 11,000,000 feet of timber will be 
cut in the Carp river district of Mackinac county this 
winter. Somewhat more than half of this will be logged 
by the Central Paper Company, of Muskegon, including 
1,000,000 feet of birch to be sawed at Nogi, and the 
remainder is being cut for M. D. Olds, a lumberman 
of Cheboygan. There is considerable pine but three- 
fourths of the cut will be hemlock. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company, which is conducting 
logging operations a few miles west of Michigamme, is 
shipping the heavier timber being cut to the mill at the 
Channing mine, where it will be sawed into lumber. 
Some very fair pine and hardwood is being taken out. 
All of this will go to the mill and the lagging and other 
small stuff to be used in the mines will be shipped direct. 
There are several carloads on a siding at Channing 
waiting for the track leading to the mill to be opened. 
The mill will be started in the spring. 

E. J. Humphrey, of Ewen, has been scouring Ontona- 
gon county for men for his logging camps. He has fin- 
ished one job for the Nester Estate, of Baraga, com- 
pleting a contract which called for the cutting of 
700,000 feet. He has begun work on another contract 
for the same concern, which requires the cutting of 
1,500,000 feet of logs on the middle branch of the 
Ontonagon river. 


IN THE VICINITY OF MUNISING. 


MUNISING, MicH., Feb. 6.—Herewith is given a brief 
review of the logging operations in this vicinity so far 
this season. 

From present indications it is not believed that the 
output this season will be up to the average. Condi- 
tions throughout the season have been unfavorable in 
many respects. The great scarcity of labor last sum- 
mer and last fall was, of course, the most serious 
setback to all operations; besides this, the class of 
labor obtainable was a great difficulty, it seeming next 
to impossible to obtain competent and experienced 
men familiar with woods operations. At the present 
time the chief contention is the deep snow. It is be- 
lieved there is more snow in the woods now than has 
ever been here at this time of the year. Operators claim 
that there is between three and four feet on the level 
in the woods. 

The C. H. Worcester Company, owing to its large 
holdings being in one compact body, is more fortunate 
than other operators and expects to. get out a large 
amount of stock. Its new mill at Cusino, which is 
the base of its operations here, is now in operation 
and sawing white cedar shingles. It will produce 
a large quantity of cedar poles, cedar posts, cedar ties, 
cedar shingles, pulpwood, hemiock and pine logs. 

The Superior Veneer & Cooperage Company is get- 
ting out a large quantity of elm and other hardwoods, 
hemlock and pine and expects to have a full season’s 
run for its mills here. 

The Forster Bros. Company, which is successor of 
the Superior Cedar & Lumber Company, with an in- 
creased capital stock, is operating extensively. It is 
getting out a large stock of cedar poles, cedar ties, 
cedar posts, and expects to have a full season’s run 
of hemlock, pine, hardwood, spruce, balsam and tam- 
arack. 

The Munising Paper Company, Limited, is getting 
out a large stock of hemlock logs for its pulp and 
paper mill. The Cleveland-Sliffs Iron Company is 
hauling out hemlock logs which it is shipping to the 
Munising Paper Company, Limited. 

The Great Lakes Veneer Company, a new concern, 
which is at present erecting a very modern and excel- 
lent plant here, expects to begin operations by the 
first of March, and will market principally a fine grade 
of bird’seye veneering. 

There is considerable activity among small and in- 
dependent producers who are getting out considerable 
stock, which as a rule is bought up by the operators 
mentioned above. 

Stocks, as a rule, are well cleaned up, little if any- 
thing being carried over. 








The pocket ready reckoner issued from the offices of 
William Buchanan, manufacturer of yellow pine, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, may be obtained from the former 
office as well as from the latter. Retailers and lumber- 
men east of the Missouri river desiring to obtain reckon- 
ers should apply to the St. Louis office. 
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OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


LONDON’S DEMAND FOR WOODEN MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 9.—The Canadian commercial 
agent in London, England, writes as follows to the de- 
partment of trade and commerce: 

‘¢ Attention has been called in previous reports to the 
apparently inexhaustible demand existing in this mar- 
ket for almost all kinds of manufactures of wood. 
Heretofore the United Kingdom has drawn most of 
its supplies from the United States, but in recent years 
there has been a falling off in the quantity of Ameri- 
can goods available for export, owing, doubtless, to 
the ever increasing home consumption and to the 
gradual exhaustion of timbers suitable for such pur- 
poses. Owing to this and to the increased knowledge 
of the forestry wealth of the Dominion there has for 
some time been a desire on the part of the trade to 
look to Canada as a possible supplier of wood manu- 
facturers. 

‘*During the last year this office has received a large 
number of inquiries from importers seeking supplies 
of manufactures of wood of nearly every description. 
These have included furniture, doors, sashes, moldings, 
dowels, implement, broom and tool handles, wash- 
boards, shooks, flooring, veneer, curtain poles, billiard 
cues, lacrosse sticks ete. A few intimations which 
we have received from Canadian manufacturers of 
such goods seeking export trade, and to which some 
publicity has been given, have resulted in a large 
number of replies, and it is apparent that there is a 
very large opening for development of trade in this 
country in most of the lines enumerated. 

‘*Tt is to be feared that latterly the volume of actual 
trade has been limited because of the particular con- 
ditions prevailing in Canada, where the active de- 
mands of the home market have been so heavy as 
to leave but little surplus stock for export purposes. 
It appears somewhat curious that still greater develop- 
ment in the woodworking industry does not take place 
in Canada. The immense timber resources of the coun- 
try and the almost universal prevalence of cheap 
water power furnish natural facilities for the develop- 
ment of this industry, which must be almost un- 
equaled. 

‘*The existence of certain and definite markets for 
the products of the factories in this and other coun- 
tries should attract further capital for the erection 
of additional establishments. Even taking into con- 
sideration the fact that Canada does not possess suffi- 
cient quantities of some of the timbers largely used 
in the United States and elsewhere in the production 
of certain varieties of wooden goods, there remains a 
large number of goods in which a ready sale must 
exist for many times the quantity at present being 
turned out.’’ 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrTawa, ONT., Feb. 9.—Manufacturers are wonder- 
ing whether the British buyers will offer enough to 
secure any of the 1907 lumber cut in the Ottawa val- 
ley. Several of the big saw mill owners say they 
have not yet been approached. Wherever a manufac- 
turer has made a contract for the season’s output his 
own figure was accepted. There is such a bright pros- 
pect for trade with the United States that manufac- 
turers anticipate nothing but rising prices. A large 
number of Canadian buyers have been in Ottawa re- 
cently to buy pine and spruce and the home market 
also looks to be growing more buoyant. 

Although conditions have been good for the hauling 
of lumber there has been difficulty in carrying on 
active shanty operations, owing to scarcity of work- 
men. Men can easily obtain other forms of employ- 
ment, thus making it extremely difficult for the va- 
rious companies to procure a sufficient number of 
hands to go to their shanties. 

The lumber taken out of the Ottawa valley during 
the present year is expected to total about 500,000,000 
feet, which will mean a small decrease from last 
season’s cut. The quantity of square timber will in 
all probability be much smaller than usual, the esti- 
mate being about 1,000,000 cubic feet for the entire 
Dominion. This is due to the fact that the sale of 
this particular kind has not heretofore been good 
and real good square timber is stated to be hard to 
get, consequently many firms are paying their whole 
attention to the more profitable branches. 

An Ottawa syndicate, A. A. Taillon, H. H. Lang, 
J. U. Vincent, J. A. Corry and George P. Brophy, has 
secured a considerable part of the Gillies limit, ad- 
joining Cobalt. The purchase is for the timber rights, 
the minerals being reserved by the Ontario govern- 
ment. 

The James McLaren Company, of Buckingham, is 
reconstructing and improving its saw mill, so that 
fewer workmen will be needed next year to carry on 
operations. When the remodeling is complete the com- 
pany will have practically a new mill. The company 
expects to have no trouble procuring the necessary 
crew for the summer work. At present there are 250 
men employed and application from others for posi- 
tions have been refused. When the labor saving de- 
vices are installed about 100 men will be sufficient 
to carry on the lumber and pulp manufacture at full 
blast. Most of the present staff are occupied in mak- 
ing pulp. The balance are engaged in shipping and 
mill improvement. 

There are still 8,000 square miles of forest in the 





maritime provinces, for the forest wealth of these 
provinces by the sea is by no means depleted, and 
Canada is a land of timber over all its parts. In 
the great north land of Quebec and Ontario is the 
most extensive virgin tract of forest in the world. 
Again, from the Labrador to the Mackenzie river is a 
stretch of 3,000 miles of timber land. British Colum- 
bia has timber land running 800 miles to the north 
and 250 miles wide. In all there are 1,000,000 square 
miles of timber land existing in Canada. In this great 
Canadian harvest there are $30,000,000 of a payroll 
a year in cutting and manufacturing, apart altogether 
from land values. The capital invested in this great 
branch of industry is upwards of $125,000,000. The 
great market for Canadian lumber has been Great 
Britain, but the trade with that country is growing 
less* and less each year, and it sends to Britain 90,- 
000,000 eubie feet a year. In the work of a year, 
more than 30,000,000 trees are taken out of the woods. 
The government is not altogether neglecting this great 
asset, for she has set apart 12,000 square miles for 
forest reserves. 

In Ottawa the stock of lumber in dealers’ hands is 
said to be the lowest in years, and so great is the de- 
mand now and forthcoming that the visible supply 
will not much more than meet domestic requirements, 
and consequently there will be, in many lines, little 
for export. On this account it is expected that log- 
ging operations will be carried on throughout the sum- 
mer. 

One advantage that will obtain the coming summer, 
and which was quite a drawback last. season, is the 
large quantity of last year’s logs lying in the various 
streams, and which, owing to the low water in the 
Ottawa and its tributaries, could not be got down 
stream, and only a small percentage of last year’s 
cut reached its destination. This supply will come in 
good this season, and the Ottawa dealers will there- 
fore be ahead with their orders and be able to cope 
with the increased demand, provided driving of the 
logs is favorable. 

New Brunswick spruce is reported to be bringing 
higher prices in Great Britain; 3x9-inch is now quoted 
at $50 for second and third qualities, at London. 

Heavy shipments of lumber have been made from 
Newfoundland to South America in the last few 
months from the ports of Lewisport and Cander bay. 
The Newfoundland Timber Estates Company and the 
Newfoundland Lumber & Pulp Company have made a 
contract for 7,000,000 to one South American firm, for 
shipment to Buenos Ayres next spring. 
received are said to be better than 
mills, due mostly to quality. 


The prices 
from Canadian 








AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


TORONTO, ONT., Feb. 9.—The most noteworthy feature 
in the local market is the increasing use of hemlock 
for all purposes for which rough lumber is available. 
In building the joists are nearly always hemlock, un- 
less otherwise specified in the contract. For flooring 
spruce is coming largely into use, tamarack being inter- 
mixed to counteract warping. The growing demand 
for hemlock tends to a steady increase in prices. No. 
1, which a few years ago could be had for $5 a thousand 
feet, is now selling at the mill for $16 or $17. Shingles 
also have a decidedly upward tendency. British 
Columbia cedar shingles are selling at $3.40 a thousand. 
In view of the heavy demands of the coming season 
and large shipments abroad it is considered certain 
that any change in price is more likely to be in the 
direction of an increase than a reduction. 

In the Dominion parliament on February 6 the de- 
bate on the lumber combine in the west was resumed 
and Mr. Herron’s motion for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the matter was 
formally adopted. 

John Hutchinson and Percy Clavet, who have se- 
cured the contract for cutting the timber on the con- 
cession of the Dryden Pulp Mill Company, have estab- 
lished a camp at Beandro’s Landing, where they have 
a force of men at work. The logs will be floated from 
Minnehaha lake to the mill at Dryden. 

Hon. Frank Cochrane, minister of lands, forests and 
mines, will leave for a trip to Europe about the mid- 
dle of March. 

B. C. Howard & Co., of Sherbrooke, Quebec, have 
bought from George Ball, of Nicolet, a saw mill on the 
Chaudiere river with about 10,000 acres of timber 
lands. The price is said to be about $100,000. 





FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 


VaNcouverR B. C., Feb. 9.—Clear bright weather has 
succeeded the stormy weeks which the year opened 
with. Logging operations have been started again 
on an active scale, for demand is extremely keen. 
The stock of logs is very low, much lower than usual, 
even for this season. The price is as a consequence 
away up, and it will be some time before it comes 
down. 

Some of the mills on Vancouver harbor have not yet 
begun work, and on the Fraser river ice is still ham- 
pering operations for the New Westminster mills. On 
Vancouver island the mills have been like those here, 
shut down from cold weather and log shortage, but 
are resuming work. In the interior even the logging 
operations, which are as a rule most successful when 
there is snow, have been hampered by severe weather 
and too much snow. 

The Hastings Saw Mill’s new tug, the Commodore, 
was launched on the last day of January at Moody- 
ville. It is a large vessel of powerful type, fully the 








How to 
Know a 
Good Belt 


To know a belt keep books with it. Charge it not 
only with its first cost but with the time spent repair- 
ing it and the time of the men, machines and business 
that stand idle while it is being repaired or tightened. 
Charge it for the power it wastes by s!ipping and the 
amount of money it cuts down the capacity of the 
machine and plant by so doing. Credit it with its 
time in honest service. 

We will put SABLE RAWHIDE BELTING in for 
a test of this kind against any other belting made. 
We know that it is stronger and more pliable and will 
last longer than oak-tanned belting and that, because 
of its soft clinging surface, it will cling to the pulley 
better and run with a lower initial tension. Slippage 
wastes power and so do over-tight belts by putting 
greater pressure on the machinery bearings. We want 
belt users to know these facts as well as we know 
them and we therefore offer to send SABLE BELT- 
ING for tests of this kind. 





Ask for our Book ‘‘ 2.** 


Shultz Belting Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston, 
114 High St. 


New York, 
111 Chambers St. 


Philadelphia, 
116 N. Third St. 




















equal of the best now in operation on this coast. The 





The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber. With it you can pile anything 
from | inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to 0 M per day at a cost of 12 to lic. per M, 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada, 








Our 
Watchman’s 
Clocks 


(approved by all 
underwriters) re- 
duce _ Insurance 
premiums and 
guarantee you 
faithful service. Our new 














WE GARE THE BEST PORTABLE CLOCK isextremely 
ELECTRIC AND PORTABLE efficient and is different 
from all others; makes a 

WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS | « cicariy legible PUNCHED 
ON THE MARKET record; no matrix to wear; 

3 very compact, and cannot 





Send for Booklet B. be tampered with. 


ECO MAGNETO CLOCK CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











7—The Pump that always wee, 


because it is simple of construction—can’t freeze or 
out of order. Will pump from ponds, pits, tube and 
driven wells and makes a first class fire pump. The 


Van Duzen Steam-Jet Pump 


is the lowest priced reliable steam-jet pump in 
the world, especially serviceable in saw mills 
and planing mills for elevating or forcing water. 
will send one free for a 30 days’ trial to 
anyone mentioning the Am. Lum. 10 sizes. Ask for 


Catalog 25. THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO.., Cincinnati, 6, 
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It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 
r office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 
circular and sample 
Price, d, $5.00 per copy. 
Three copies, $12.75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


American 
Lumberman 


Telecode 


ages free for the asking. 
0° 


copies, $9.00. 
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44th Avenue 
North and Lyndale, 


Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will glacly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mer. 














business. 








Northland Pine Renee, 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Everything in High, Grade 


PINE PRODUCTS 


Our Patrons have always at their command our Splendid 
Manufacturing Equipment, our Pr 
Service which in conjunction with our Rock Bottom Prices 
and Easy Terms give us the leadership in the Pine Lumber 


Send that next order to us. 
It pays to do so, 


ompt and Efficient 
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125000 '* 
175000 
40000 
300000 ‘ 
100000 ‘* 


| ALL WHITE PINE 


300000 ft. 


4'' No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed. 
4"o.2 * 6 to 16’ W. Pine, 
M. W. No. 3 Boards, 6, 8 and 10’. 
3x12-16 White Pine 

114 Shop Common, 

1'4 D Select and Better. 


C & B AND BETTER SIDING—CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Few Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. | Norway. 

3x12 16” No. | Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 
No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








offer now. 





White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 


213-214 Palladio Building, 


Our stocks are complete and 


we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED 


Fcc forthe: particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 





if you use the Ameritan 
Lumberman Telecode. 





engine and boilers, of English and Scotch make, were 
landed this week from the Blue Funnel steamer 
Tydeus. 

The popularity of the Fraser river, and its evident 
advantages as a mill site location are again in evi- 
dence. There is prospect of at least two more mills 
being erected there in the near future. E. J. Fad, of 
the Royal City, who is secretary of the big tannery 
company, has applied for a lease of water front lots 
owned by the city, with the intention of putting up a 
big mill. He has British capital to the amount of 
£340,000 sterling behind the proposed enterprise. The 
prospect is that he will secure the lease. 

Some Minneapolis people who have acquired large 
timber holdings in the province are making close in- 
quiries respecting available waterfront property close 
to the center of New Westminster. They expect a 
representative to be on the ground within a month 
and a decision will then be made. It is more than 
likely that the Fraser river will be chosen. 

J. M. Mackinnon, managing director for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Sulphite Pulp Company, has gone north 
to Swanson bay, the location of the company’s pulp 
mill. The first cars of machinery for the pulp plant 
have arrived and are being shipped north now. Other 
ears will arrive soon, and all will be delivered at 
Swanson bay as soon as possible. Work is going ahead 
there to complete the plant as quickly as possible. 


MICHIGAN. 


ODP DDPDP IKI DAD 
THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 11—The Han- 
son-Ward Veneer Company, operating a large plant in 
Bay City for the manufacture of veneers and which is 
operated the year through, is figuring on establishing a 
large furniture factory in connection with the veneer 
plant. The company uses a large quantity of maple, 
birch and other hardwoods in the manufacture of 
veneers and is so situated that furniture can very well 
be manufactured in connection. 

The Michigan Pipe Company is operated this year 
for the first winter in its history. This plant was orig- 
inally built more than thirty years ago for the manu- 
facture of wooden pipe from pine logs. A year ago 
the plant was destroyed but it was rebuilt on a more 
extensive scale and business came along so fast that it 
became necessary to install a hotwater pond and operate 
all winter to keep abreast of orders. The company has 
several million feet of pine logs now in its boom and 
it is adding to the stock. The business is in a pros- 
perous condition. 

Guy Moulthrop, manager of the Moulthrop Lumber 
Company, operating a saw mill on John island, and 
president of the Spanish and Sable Slide & Boom Com- 
pany, sailed Friday with his wife from New York for 
Nassau, on a brief pleasure trip. While in New York 
Mr. Moulthrop was elected director of the Lumber 
Insurance Company of that city, and also reélected 
director of the Adirondack Insurance Company of New 
York. Mr. Moulthrop writes that from reports southern 
pine will be advanced April 1 next $3 a thovsand on 
all sizes of timber and piece stuff. The entire output 
of the plant on John island for this year has already 
been sold to eastern parties at a substantial advance over 
the prices obtained last year. 

E. B. Foss was in Chicago last week on business. His 
firm is operating extensively this winter in the Geor- 
gian bay district. The greater portion of the stock 
handled by this firm comes to Bay City and is handled 
in the yard here, but a number of million feet is sold 
and moved direct from the manufacturing point in 
Ontario to the buyers. E. B. Foss & Co. are understood 
to be at present the most extensive dealers in pine lum- 
ber in Michigan, handling in all something like 70,000,- 
000 feet annually. 

The Berst Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, en- 
gaged in the production of toothpicks and other wooden 
specialties and consuming about 5,000,000 feet of maple 
and birch lumber annually, will operate toothpick camps 
on Bois Blanc island the remainder of the winter. The 
logs are brought by rail to Saginaw. - 

The turpentine plant which has been operated near 
Nolan, on the Hauptman branch of the Mackinaw divi- 
sion of the Michigan Central railroad in Roscommon 
county, producing turpentine and byproducts from pine 
stumps, is being dismantled and will be replaced by a 
much larger plant, the enterprise having been demon- 
strated an unqualified success and a remunerative propo- 
sition. The machinery is already arriving on the ground. 

C. W. Liken was in Wisconsin last week closing a 
deal for the purchase of 6,500 acres of hardwood timber 
land. Mr. Liken has been engaged in the cooperage 
business and lumbering at Sebewaing and other points 
forty years. Liken & Bach are now operating at Sebe- 
waing and they have another large plant near Torch 
lake. They received one elm log Friday at their Sebe- 
waing plant that scaled over 600 feet. 

The MacKinnon Boiler & Machine Company, of Bay 
City, is adding to its plant a 48-inch shell cupola and 
is increasing the hight of its 60-inch shell cupola. The 
company is doing a large business and has orders booked 
weeks ahead. 

The Grand Trunk railroad is negotiating for the pur- 
pose of crossing the river in Bay City and getting over 
to the east side in order to increase its lumber freight- 
ing business. 

The David Ward estate, operating a railroad forty- 
two miles long through the northern part of the state 
from Frederie west to East Jordan, and a large gang 
saw mill at Deward, twelve miles from Frederic, is the 





heaviest taxpayer in that part of the state, its assess- 
ment in nine townships in the counties of Antrim, Kal- 
kaska, Charlevoix, Otsego and Crawford being on a 
valuation amounting to $2,000,000. The company is 
running several camps this winter. 

Frank Buell has been in North Carolina some time 
looking over a large tract of timber with the view of 
purchasing. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 11.—Henry E. Carr, of 
St. Louis, Mich., who bought a tract of 1,380 acres 
of longleaf pine in Smith county, Mississippi, a year 
ago, recently sold the property to Chicago parties for 
$28 an acre, an advance of $13 an acre. 

R. G. Peters & Co., of Manistee, have taken over the 
stock of the Lakewood Lumber Company, of Petoskey. 
The Manistee company was financially interested in 
the Lakewood concern, which failed and has paid its 
creditors 65 cents on the dollar. 

Johnson & Crowl will put in 4,750,000 feet of logs 
at Harbor Springs this season, employing fifty teams 
in their hauling operations. They are also stocking 
and operating a mill at Epsilon. 

An appropriation of $88,000 for deepening Grand 
river below this city, with an amendment providing 
for an examination of the river by government en- 
gineers because of flood conditions, passed the lower 
house last week. The city engineer’s force is at work 
with dynamite a few miles above Grand Haven, with 
a view to breaking up the ice gorges before the spring 
floods come on. The city’s manufacturing plants are 
all in operation again and there is no immediate 
danger of high water. 

The Hastings Table Company turned out 14,756 
tables last year. It takes an average of 125 feet of 
lumber for each table. 

The Cameron Lumber Company, which operates a 
mill near Central Jake, requires about 8,000,000 feet 
of logs for a run and will probably cut out next 
season and move. north. 

G. F. Sibley, of Whitehall, is logging about 300,000 
feet of hardwood in the ‘‘Beechwoods,’’ Fruitland 
township, Muskegon county, this winter for the Nufer 
Cedar Company, of Whitehall. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DETROIT, MicuH., Feb. 12.—The threatened boost in 
the price of white pine, rumblings of which have 
been heard for a long time, is an actuality, according 
to some of the smaller local dealers, who say that a 
number of the wholesalers have made an advance. The 
big dealers, however, say the price hasn’t been boosted 
on them and, that of course, there will be no advance to 
the consumer. John C. Stuart, manager for the C. W. 
Kotcher Company, says: 

I believe there has been an advance by the wholesalers in 
Saginaw to a number of the carload men but the big dealers 
have escaped. At all events our firm isn't affected. We 
don’t deal with the Saginaw people but buy our white pine 
from the Saginaw Salt & Lumber Company across the river 
in Sandwich. There have been rumors, too, of an advance 
in the price of hemlock. I don’t know what the Wiscons.n 
hemlock men are doing but the Michigan wholesalers have 
made no advance, as we placed a contract just a few days 
ago. They are keeping the price stiff enough, but I don't 
believe it will be boosted. 

Local dealers have scarcely got settled down to busi- 
ness again after last week’s convention, which all agree 
was the most successful the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association ever held. Arthur L. Holmes, re- 
elected secretary notwithstanding his protest, says: 

There was a splendid spirit manifested all through the 
sessions. The convention was a live affair where real prob- 
lems were discussed and much benefit derived by the inter- 
change of ideas and the telling of various experiences. 
Mayor Thompson’s scheme for reforesting the wastes of 
Michigan is a good one and I hope that something may be 
done along this line. 

The severe weather has practically put a stop to build- 
ing operations and the lumber trade has, in conse- 
quence, been dull. The prospects are, however, for a 
very heavy business when spring opens up. 

Shippers of the state are to have a hearing before the 
senate commiitee in Lansing this week relative to the 
shortage of cars, but expect little relief from the enact- 
ment of any state law. The matter of shipments within 
any one state, it is pointed out, is a comparatively small 
item, and a state law would be of little effect. However, 
the shippers, including a number of lumbermen, are 
going to discuss the situation with the legislators in 
the hope of getting some measure of relief. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., Feb. 12.—Logging conditions are 
very favorable at the present time in the upper peninsula 
and in consequence. the log harvest for the season may be 
somewhat higher than what was expected early in the 
season. Log trains over the North-Western, St. Paul and 
Wisconsin and Michigan railroads are taxed to their 
fullest capacity in handling the large amount of timber 
shipped to the mills in Menominee and Marinette. 

The Hamilton & Merryman Company has eight large 
camps operating which will put in about 15,000,000 feet 
of logs, besides this the company has contracted with 
seven jobbers to put in about 3,000,000 feet. Most of 
this timber is mixed, white pine, hemlock, norway and 
hardwood. 

During the last week a number of important lumber 
sales were made. The entire cut of the Manistique mills 
of the Weston Lumber Company and of the Chicago Lum- 
ber Company for the season of 1907 was sold to A. Wes- 
ton & Son, of Tonawanda, and the Edward Hines Lumber 
ima of Chicago. The sales exceeded 50,000,000 
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WISCONSIN. 


OPP DIDI DD 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Feb. 12.—Building operations for 
January were less than those of the same month a year 
ago, although the loss in Milwaukee is very small, 
being but 3 percent. For the first week in February 
sixteen permits, aggregating $24,950, were issued, which 
is a slight gain over a year ago. 

The Superior Cedar & Lumber Company, of Milwau- 
kee, has amended its articles of incorporation, adopted 
the new name of the Forster Bros. Company and in- 
creased its capital from $75,000 to $135,000. 

Word comes from Janesville, Wis., that the Janesville 
Lumber Company, owned by H. 8S. Gilkey, of Minne- 
apolis, and other stockholders, has sold its business and 
its yards on West Milwaukee street to the Brittingham 
& Hixon Lumber Company, of Madison, Wis., which will 
take possession as soon as the inventory, now being 
made, shall be completed. The Madison concern con- 
ducts twenty-eight yards in Wisconsin and is interested 
in lumber properties in the south, on the Pacific coast 
and in Michigan. T. E. Brittingham, of Madison, is 
president of the company; J. F. Hixon, of La Crosse, 
vice president; W. S. Heddles, of Edgerton, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager. Mr. Heddles says that 
the company expects to conduct an uptodate yard that 
will meet all requirements and that for the time being 
Mr. Clemons will continue as manager at Janesville. 

The Milwaukee Seating Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $15,000, William Schmidt, 
the West Water street jeweler, and Louis E. Best 
being the prime movers in the enterprise. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, WIs., Feb. 12.—About March 15 F. C. 
Reimes, of Merrill, will assume active management of 
all southern business of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Company. For many years Mr. Reimer has been man- 
ager for the Merrill Lumber Company and has proved 
himself thoroughly competent and capable to take 
charge of -this successful business concern. Mr. Reimer 
has an interest in the business. It is planned to build 
an extensive saw mill plant in Mississippi, the location 
not yet having been decided upon. The Wausau South- 
ern Lumber Company was organized in November, 1902. 
Its organizers were W. H. Bissell, J. D. Ross, Jacob 
Mortenson, Walter Alexander, C. J. Winton and Charles 
Edgar. The company has large timber holdings in 
Jones and Wayne counties in Mississippi, and is con- 
stantly adding to its large amount of lands. The officers 
of the company are: President, W. H. Bissell; vice 
president, J. D. Ross; treasurer, C. J. Winton; secretary 
and resident manager, F. C. Reimers. 

Articles of incorporation for the Wisconsin Valley 
Improvement Association have been filed at Madison, 
A bill also will be introduced into the legislature author- 
izing the company to carry out its plans under the sanc- 
tion of the state law. The capital stock of the corpora- 
tion is $100,000. The incorporators are Walter Alex- 
ander, Neil Brown, G. D. Jones, of Wausau; George 
Whiting, of Menasha; L. M. Alexander, of Port Ed- 
wards; B. R. Goggins, of Grand Rapids, and Alexander 
Reid, of Merrill. The object and purpose of the incor- 
poration is to improve the Wisconsin river and its tribu- 
tary streams, extending from the source of the Wis- 
consin, Lac Vieux Desert, to a point on the river south 
of Kilbourne. By a system of dams and reservoirs it 
is purposed to so control the flow of the river as to 
maintain an equal water power the year around. By 
reserving a large amount of the water going to waste 
in the flood season it can be used at the low water 
period, thereby maintaining an even flow for all prac- 
tical purposes. Practically all owners of water power 
along the river and its tributaries have taken stock in 
the corporation, and no one can hold stock who does not 
have an interest in the water powers along the streams 
named. 

The Fenwood Lumber Company at Fenwood had a 
strike last week. The 150 men employed there asked 
for a ten-hour day instead of eleven hours they had been 
having. As the request was refused they walked out and 
the mill closed down and remains so to date, much to 
the discomfiture of the people of the village. 

The Quand Lumber Company’s mill at Edgar is run- 
ning night and day, having sufficient stock secured to 
keep it running until late in the spring. The company 
expects to cut about 6,000,000 feet of lumber during 
the season. -Thé stock is hardwood and hemlock. 

The Marathon Lumber Company, at Marathon City, 
is doing good work, has plenty of stock and more to 
come, expecting at the close of the season to have from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet of lumber in pine, hardwood 
and hemlock. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Feb. 12.—A trip around among 
some of the mills on different lines of roads shows that 
a good crop of logs is assured. Many mills have in as 
many logs now as they had last year, even as late as 
March 1. The snow has not been as deep, while on 
the other hand the weather has been so cold that the 
swamps are frozen solid and permit of hauling or skid- 
ding without difficulty. There will be a full crop of 
logs in this part of the state, at any rate. Some com- 
plaints of deep snow come from points farther north, 
and some camps are short of teams, but, taken all 
together, logging conditions are good. The movement 
of lumber has been very light for three weeks. The 
Soo road, which carries something like 175,000,000 feet 





of lumber out of this state, or delivers to other lines, 
has been tied up with the cold weather, snows etc., 
and its sidings are still well filled with loads waiting 
to be moved, but they are doing better now since the 
weather moderated and will soon get things cleared 
up again. The Chicago & North-Western has been 
able to handle all the lumber offered to it, but the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has been short of cars 
for some time. 

The demand for lumber runs heavily to crating ma- 
terial, soft elm, birch and basswood, and as there is 
very little elm or basswood they are obliged to take 
some substitute—hemlock, birch or maple. Maple 
seems to be in good demand, especially in thick stock, 
2-inch and upward, of which there is very little to be 
found. Birch is in fair demand, but it is odd to notice 
that the furniture men demand all No. 1 common and 
firsts and seconds and do not want to buy the No. 2 
common, which is selling to the box factories or is 
dressed into shiplap or flooring for yard trade. Ten 
years ago the furniture men would buy logrun stock, 
and now they want only the upper grades. 

There is a little basswood moving, but the dry stock 
is practically exhausted, and the same can be said 
of ash and rock elm. Hemlock is strong and bringing 
list prices—at least, so the hemlock men claim. With 
logs at present prices the millmen are obliged to stand 
together and get the raise in price or they will not 
have any profit out of their stocks. 





ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 13.—Mild and thawing 
weather has succeeded the heavy snow storms of several 
days ago, and the change is welcome in every way. The 
railroads are getting their lines cleared and are restor- 
ing traffic to former conditions, though the blockade is 
still solid on everything but coal and high class freight. 
The local mills report that they have orders on hand 
and waiting shipment that would require a month of 
ordinary traffic to clear up, and they are getting worse 
behind every day. 

The mild weather is welcome in the woods, where log- 
ging roads have been cleared out again and work has 
been resumed. It has not been warm enough to thaw 
much in the woods, and it has only helped to settle the 
loose snow and improve conditions. Contractors are now 
in bad shape and are hoping for a late season to give 
them time to bank their cut. They report that the cut 
up to date is fully a third less than at this time last 
year, and the amount banked still lower in proportion. 

The smelling committee of the legislature that is to 
investigate the ‘‘lumber trust’’ has been selected. The 
committee of fifteen that has the different trust investi- 
gations in hand divided into three, and one committee 
of five will look into the coal and lumber business. Rep- 
resentative W. A. Nolan, of Grand Meadow, is chair- 
man, and the other members are Senators L. O. Thorpe, 
of Willmar; H. E. Hanson, of Windom, and Representa- 
tives Elias Rachie, of Madison, and John A. Dalzell, of 
Morton. None of them has any practical acquaintance 
with the lumber business, They have not met, but are 
expected to start in very shortly. 

E. L. Carpenter, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber 
Company, accompanid by Mrs. Carpenter, left the other 
day for Florida to be gone several weeks. 

George P. Thompson, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, has gone to California for a few weeks’ stay, 
accompanied by Mrs. Thompson. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has issued a neat booklet on the 
subject of ‘‘Credits,’’ being an account of the work of 
the credit rating department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which maintains a branch 
here in charge of Secretary Rhodes. 

Ray W. Jones, former lieutenant governor of the state 
and well known to the lumbermen from his connection 
with the Commonwealth Lumber Company, will leave this 
week for Vancouver, where he is to take charge as man- 
ager of the British-American Timber Company, the cor- 
poration recently formed to handle the large tract of tim- 
ber in British Columbia secured by Alexander McKenzie, 
of Bismarck; H. W. Stone, of Benson, Minn.; Ray W. 
Jones and associates. The company will begin by log- 
ging and selling logs to the milis, but may later put in 
its own mill. 

J. P. Lansing, eastern representative of the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, is recovering from 
an attack of grip which caught him while on a trip into 
Nebraska. 

White cedar operators are interested in the announce- 
ment that the Valentine-Clark Company, of Chicago, is 
to open a branch office in this city, to take care of the 
business to be handled from the new distributing yard 
at Minnesota Transfer. The company has bought six 
acres for the yard, which will receive white cedar 
products from northern Minnesota producing yards. 








FOR THE CONVENTION AT WASHINGTON, 
March 5 to 8, 1907, take the Pennsylvania Short Lines. 
The Manhattan Limited, leaving Chicago 11 a. m., 
arriving Washington 10:42 following morning; the 
Atlantic Express, leaving 3:15 p. m., arriving Wash- 
ington 7:07 next evening, have through sleepers Chi- 
cago to Washington; also dining car service. For 
sleeping car reservations, fares and full information 
address C. L. Kimball, A. G. P. A., No. 2 Sherman 
street, Chicago. 








TIES, POSTS, 
POLES, PILING 


‘White Cedar Products iz 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK LATH. 


Write tor Delivered Prices. 


MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR COMPANY, 


\__ Prompt Shipments. MENOMINEE, MICH. 











Lathrop Lumber Gompany 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


WHOLESALE 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Our Specialties are Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Timbers, 
either rough or dressed, 


LATHROP-HATTEN LUMBER COMPANY, 











( WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK } 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 














a 


/©Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 


—— SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 4 
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When You 
Want Hustle 


Send your orders to us, for if there’s 
anything on earth we pride our- 
selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spare no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret of our success is the close attention given 
our customers. Let's get acquainted. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 








We use the Telecode. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 


RusT- 





Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. | 











WINONA LUMBER Co. 


WHITE PINE PRODUCTS 


WINONA =» ss MINNESOTA 
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Unippewa _ 
imber& BoomCo, 
ChippewaFalisWis. | 
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The above is Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 
dry stock. 


4 cars 4” and 6” 
C and Better Bevel Siding 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson JLumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Distance 


*Phone, Grand (355. 























For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Especiall 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 














Place Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 























THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 12.—Manufacturers are still 
fairly well satisfied with the situation so far as demand 
and prices are concerned. As to car service there are 
still some conflicts in the reports at hand, but the con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that the improvement 
noted last week has ‘‘backslid,’’ instead of proving a 
permanent reform as had been hoped. Some of the 
manufacturers in the interior report that their receipts 
of cars were somewhat better than for the week pre- 
vious, while others insist that the situation is just as bad 
as ever. In the Louisiana cypress belt complaints are 
still heard from the mills served by the Southern Pacific 
and Texas & Pacific roads, while the mills served by the 
Illinois Central say that the car supply is fairly satis- 
factory. There seems to be no uniformity in the service 
over the various lines and it is evident that the car 
famine has by no means been ‘‘relieved.’’ 

Yellow piners say plenty of orders are afloat and 
prices are fairly strong, even on the weaker side. Hard- 
wood men report about the same condition, emphasizing 
a little more strongly the terms price and demand. 
Cypress manufacturers find a remarkably strong market, 
but note that the demand just now is largely for mixed 
car shipments to replenish yard stocks. From which it 
appears that the big manufacturers were wiser in their 
day and generation than the yard men and have booked 
their heavy orders for the year’s supply ahead of the 
retailers, with the result that the latter will not only 
have some difficulty in filling their requirements but may 
experience some delay in receiving their stock should the 
car shortage continue. There is still an utter scarcity 
of common at the eypress mills. Thick tank stock is in 
scanty supply and selects are growing no more abundant 
rapidly. An advance of 25 cents is noted on cypress 
shingles, which have been shipped green on a 25-cent 
premium for the last ten days or so. Lath are selling 
readily, with mixed cars preferred by the seller, although 
a few straight car orders are being filled for regular 
customers. Further advances of cypress quotations on 
items of scarcity need not surprise the trade, although 
this is not to be taken as a positive prediction. 

Unless all the signs are deceptive the south this year 
will furnish a larger market for its own lumber product 
than ever before. Reports from all of the larger cities 
and towns indicate that the building fever is rampant 
and supply contracts will be larger than at any time in 
the past. In the larger towns of Mississippi, Jackson 
especially, the building season has already opened for 
the year. In both Louisiana and Mississippi extensive 
railroad construction is under way, demanding immense 
quantities of cross ties, bridge timbers and lumber for 
stations, sheds, section houses ete. The enlargement of 
the home market will undoubtedly absorb a considerable 
proportion of the 1907 output and furnishes another 
guaranty against any surplusage of stock that would 
endanger current price quotations. 





Exports during the week: 

Steamship Jrene, Marseiiles—12,284 pieces lumber, 33,892 
staves. 

Steamship Wayfarer, Liverpool—2,819 pieces oak lumber, 
1,742 pieces gum lumber, 40 cases, 34 sacks handles. 

Steamship California, Wavre—3,741 tank staves, 6,700 
pipe staves, 3,049 pieces cottonwood lumber, 1,184 pieces 
gum lumber, 1,743 pieces oak lumber, 76 ash logs. 

Steamship Bray Head, Belfast—939 pieces poplar boards, 
513 pieces pine boards. 

Steamship Archter, Antwerp—6,020 staves, 10,630 pieces 
walnut lumber, 1,453 pieces cottonwood lumber, 9,758 bun- 
dles oak lumber, 19,145 pieces oak lumber, 1,310 pieces gum 
lumber. 

Steamship Skogland, Hamburg—3,804 pieces pine lumber, 
2,287 pieces walnut lumber, 8,338 pieces gum lumber, 24 
oak logs, 317 walnut logs, 93 bundles oak lumber. 

Steamship Marie Menzell, Aarhus—384 bundles oak lum- 
ber, 2,427 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Barbadian, Liverpool—36,000 staves, 2,558 tel- 
egraph arms, 27,000 pieces gum lumber, 76 ash logs, 35 
hickory logs. 

Steamship Dictator, Liverpool—2,141 pieces walnut lum- 
ber, 316 pieces ash lumber, 15 ash logs. 

Steamship Comus, New York—335,000 feet lumber, 500 
bundles headings, 120 barrels, 20 cases skewers. 

Steamship Rollesby, Copenhagen—38,675 pieces oak lum- 





er. 

Steamship Massapequa, Porto Rico—1i,964 pieces pine 
lumber, 1,230 bundles box shooks, 80 pieces timber, 1,141 
pieces cypress lumber, 1,480 pieces cottonwood lumber, 3,524 
pieces lumber, 180 bundles shingles. 

Steamship Bertha, Port Barrios—17,235 creosoted cross 
ties, 424 creosoted timbers, 34 creosoted pilings, 155 pieces 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Civilian, Liverpool—1,370 pieces ash lumber, 
4,080 pieces oak lumber, 4,985 pine cull staves. 

Steamship Cayo Manzanilla, Bremen—3,404 pieces pine 
lumber, 912 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Marthara, Glasgow—9,613 pieces and bundle3 
gum boards, 3,619 pieces and bundles walnut boards, 3,454 
pieces and bundles pine boards, 7,633 pieces and bundles oak 
boards, 1,844 pieces and bundles poplar boards, 5,569 pieces 
and bundles hickory boards, 81,626 staves, 132 packages 
handles, 562 ash logs, 26 poplar logs, 1,456 pieces, 4 crates 
boat oars. 

Steamship Malin Head, Dublin—1,344 pieces oak boards, 
2,618 bundles oak staves, 80 bundles oak headings. 

Park Albatross, Oporto—90,300 oak staves. 

Steamship Habil, Ceiba—43,200 feet pine lumber, 125 cre- 
osoted posts. 

Steamship Morazan, Antwerp—6,158 pieces oak boards, 
3,957 pieces gum boards, 1,598 pieces cottonwood pdoards, 
5,022 pieces pine boards, 16 poplar logs, 148 ash logs, 31 9.ak 


logs. 

Steamship Preston, Colon—437 pieces pine lumber, 1,573 
cross ties, 100 pieces timber. 

Steamship Imperator, Port Limon—1,840 cross ties, 479 
pieces pine lumber, 64 pieces timber, 36 pieces piling. 

Steamship Manchester Mariner, Manchester—2,677 pieces 
gum lumber, 2,226 pieces pine lumber, 2,324 pieces oak lum- 


ber. 

Steamship Crown of Arragon, Havre—11,153 oak boards, 
2,641 pine boards, 31,510 staves, 75 pieces pine lumber, 57 
poplar logs, 72 oak logs, 21 ash logs. 

Steamship Corinto, Bluefields—2,820 pieces lumber. 

Steamship Imperial, Rotterdam—19,022 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 5,826 tank staves, 51 oak logs. 

Steamship Pretoria, Bremen and Rotterdam—6,143 pieces 


pine lumber, 41,915 oak staves. 

Steamship El Vaile, New York—415,000 feet lumber, 934 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Deyama, Havre—3,646 oak staves, 773 pieces 
pine lumber. 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—2,327 
pieces pine lumber, 1,129 pieces oak lumber. 

Ship Sachsen, Lisbon—142,500 staves, 2,249 pieces lum- 
ber. 
Receipts of lumber, coastwise shipments, at the basins 
this week amounted to 890,000 feet. 








IN GORGEOUS ARRAY. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 12.—This week the carnival 
spirit holds sway and the lumbermen appear to be 
suffering as seriously from the infection as the folk 
in other lines. In fact, one of the best known of Louisi- 
ana lumbermen—Robert H. Downman—reigns in New 
Orleans today as king of the carnival. Mr. Downman 
has already been hailed on divers occasions as the ‘‘king 
of cypress’’ and with his royal experience in this line 
he is wearing the new dignity regally, dressed like a 
sartorial daisy of the sixteenth century. This year’s 
queen is Miss Pearl Wight, daughter of Pearl Wight, 
the well known member of Woodward, Wight & Co., 
and affiliated with the lumber industry through his con- 
nection with the Panama Lumber & Trading Company, 





R. H. DOWNMAN, OF NEW ORLEANS. ; 
“Rex” of Cypress and of Mardi Gras. 


which has landed the lion’s share of yellow pine lumber 
orders for the Panama canal construction work. Whether 
by special orders from ‘‘Rex’’ or by common consent, 
the lumber offices are pretty well deserted today, and it 
is to be hoped that the knights of the pine, the cypress 
ete. are drowning the recollection of their car shortage 
sorrows amid the whirl of the maskers on Canal street. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MoBILE, ALA., Feb. 9.—The market during the last 
week for sawn timber has been stagnant and there has 
been a decline in the price of this commodity, market 
prices now being quoted at 26 to 27 cents, according to 
quality and average. There is no inquiry this week for 
sawn timber. This condition is thought to be due to the 
action of foreign buyers, who appear to be still holding 
off with their orders in the hope that they may get 
cheaper timber. Ever since the storm in September these 
buyers have been practically keeping out of the market, 
basing their hopes for very cheap timber on the reports 
which first reached them of the enormous amount of 
timber that was going to come on the market as a result 
of the damage done to the standing timber. A prominent 
exporter says the down timber and the product thereof 
has ceased to cut much figure in the present or future 
conditions of the sawn timber market, because of the 
near approach of the warm weather, which, it is con- 
ceded on all hands, will put a stop to the manufacture 
of it by reason of the damage that will soon be done 
to it by the worms. 
more. 

As most of the large mills which have been in the 
habit of cutting prime lumber are now devoting all their 
energies to cutting sawn timber from their ‘‘down tim- 
ber’’ there is a very limited amount of prime lumber 
being manufactured. The demand is fully equal to, if 
not greater than the supply, and the price now ranges 
from $26 to $32, according to size. 

Heartface floorings are in very good demand and are 
quoted at $25 to $30. Although the demand is very 
good there is a limited supply, and it is expected that 
the supply will continue to be limited for many months 
to come. 

There has been a very material decrease in the demand 
for kiln-dried saps for export, and as a consequence the 
prices have dropped off from $2 to $3 a thousand feet, 
quotations now being $18 to $19. 

News comes from Gulfport, Miss., that officials of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, recently 
visited that city to discuss the erection of one of the 
largest saw mills in the country. It is understood that 
arrangements for the building of this immense plant 
have about been completed and that the site of the plant 
will be in the northwestern part of the city on the line 
of the company’s railroad. The company contemplates 
hauling all the timber from along its line between Pop- 
larville and Gulfport to this plant. 
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C. L. Turner, who recently bought the E. K. Gantt mill 
at Moss Point, Miss., is now cutting lumber for foreign 
markets. 

The schooner Mary B. Judge is receiving a cargo of 
400,000 feet of sawn timber at Moss Point, Miss., for I. 
Pia & Co., of Havana. 


Exports from Mobile. 


The following are the exports from Mobile for the 
three weeks ended February 6: 


Buenos Ayres—Norwegian bark Cora, 1,193,868 superficial 
feet sawn, $23,877. 

Bremen—British steamship Inchdune, 61,157 
feet lumber, $1,563; ‘ 
$5,862. 
“Philadelphia—American schooner Henry J. Smith, 742,000 
superficial feet lumber. 

Havana—Norwegian steamship Vidor, 41,573 
feet lumber, $1,892. 

Caibarien—Norwegian steamship Vidor, 154,968 superficial 
feet lumber, $3,373. 

Palermo—lItalian bark Tosa 7., 380,000 superficial feet sawn 
timber, $6,469; 220,000 superficial feet resawn timber, 
$4,140; 26,700 oak staves, $1,700; 18,000 superficial feet 
oak timber, $700; total, $130,000. 

Genoa—lItalian bark Paola Angelo, 257,724 superficial 
feet resawn timber, $5,476.63; 466,583 superficial feet lum- 
ber, $11,197.99. 

Havana—British schooner 
feet lumber $4,382.49. 

Rotterdam—British steamship Ecclesia, 1,707,334 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $40,975; 79,200 superficial feet sawn 
timber, $1,900 ; 2,556 cubic feet ash logs, $766; 7,250 cubic 
feet hickory logs, $2,175; 5,658 cubic feet hewn p.ne timber, 
$1,471; 945 cases pencil slats, $18,900; 5,857 oak staves, 
5625 ; 6,174 bundles staves, $1,560; total, $67,472. 

New York—American steamship Sabine, 60U cases cedar ; 
100,000 superficial feet lumber. 

Matanzas, Cuba—Norwegian 
superticial teet lumber, $5,991.47. 

Buenos Ayres—Swedish steamship Gustav Adolp, 1,453,000 
superficial teet lumber, $33,419. 

Bocas del Toro—Norwegian steamship Katie, 103,000 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $1,624. 

Santiago—British schooner Bartholdi, 292,460 
feet lumber, $6,574. 

Havana—British schooner 
feet lumber, $7,376.81. 

Once, Porto Rico—American schooner Malden, 
lumber, $8,227. 

Cienfuegos—British schooner Albatross, 44,944 
feet lumber, $665. 

Liverpool—British steamship Matin, 180,017 superficial 
feet lumber, $4,320; 35,207 superficial feet oak lumber, 
$1,408; 21,057 superficial feet ash, $842; 8,800 superficial 
feet hickory billets, $540. 

Matanzas, Cuba—American schooner Maud H. 
343,810 superficial feet lumber, $6,618.34. 

Himacoa, Porto Rico—American schooner J. F. Whitcomb, 
105,919 superficial feet deals, $2,300. 

Colastine, Argentine Republic—Norwegian bark Desadena, 
502,075 superficial feet lumber, $10,041. 

Santiago—Norwegian steamship 7'rafalgar, 667,478 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $14,263. 

Caibarien, Cuba—Norwegian schooner Josephine, 291,575 
superficial feet lumber, $5,977.29. 

New York—American steamship Lampasas, 200,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

Havana—Swedish steamship Norman, 123,571 superficial 
feet lumber, $3,159. 

Hamburg—British steamship Exmoor, 15,000 cubic feet 
hewn timber, $4,200; 11,250 cubic feet sawn timber, $2,925; 
116,000 superficial feet lumber, $2,800. 

River Tyne—British steamship Lamoor, 15,340 cubic feet 
hewn oak, $4,100; 161,304 cubic feet sawn timber, $41,850. 

Hamburg—tbritish steamship Chelford, 471,0VvU superticial 
feet sawn timber, $11,000. 

Barrow-in-Furness—British steamship Chelford, 1,806,000 
superficial feet sawn timber, $40,0U0. 

Greenock, Scotland—Dutch steamship Arneland, 902,376 
superficial feet sawn timber, $20,303.46. 

Amsterdam—Dutch steamship Arneland, 


superficial 
234,50U0 superficial feet sawn timber, 


superficial 


Brooklyn, 224,743 superficial 


schooner Megrico, 334,856 





superficial 


Laconia, 383,903. superficial 
pitch pine 


superficial 


Dudley, 


721,320 super- 


ficial feet sawn, $16,229.70; 15,862 cubic teet hewn, 
$4,114.12. 
Colon, Panama—American schooner Harry W. Hayne, 


237,231 superficial feet lumber, $3,990. 

West Hartlepool—British steamship Inchmoor, 1,381,680 
superficial feet sawn, $28,785; 251,021 superficial feet deais, 
$5,520. 

Rotterdam—British steamship Inchmoor, 722,700 super- 
ficial feet sawn, $15,056; 10,694 cubic feet hewn, $2,350. 

Havana—American schooner Everett Webster, 3U6,093 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $6,322. 


Santa Fe, Argentine Republic—British bark Astral, 858,-- 


072 superficial feet resawn lumber, $30,057.02. 

Bocas del Toro—Norwegian steamship Fort Morgan, 26,000 
superficial feet lumber, $244; 169 superficial feet cypress 
lumber, $8. 

Vera Cruz—Cuban steamship Vuweltabaio, 228,416 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $4,796; 6,997 superficial feet dressed 
lumber, $329. 

Laguna—Cuban steamship Vueltabajo, 81,714 superficial 
feet lumber, $1,490. 

Havana—British schooner Catherine, 181,306 superficial 
feet lumber, $2,538.28; Norwegian steamship Vidor, 168,186 
superficial feet lumber, $5,188. 

uenos Ayres—Norwegian bark Blanca, 1,147,348 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $22,946; 28,324 superficial feet timber, 
$565; British steamship Craigneck, 1,851,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $37,035. 

Havana—American schooner Robert P. Murphy, 553,437 
superficial feet lumber, $11,069. 

ew York—American steamship Comal, 240,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

Bremen—British steamship Rifton, 46,500 superficial feet 
sumber, $1,163. 

Rotterdam—British steamship Robert Hayne, 154,088 su- 

rficial feet lumber, $4,500; 30,000 — feet poplar 

8, $1,500; 137,000 superficial feet hickory logs, $5,480; 
272,160 superficial feet sawn timber, $5,670. 

Liverpool—British steamship Robert Hayne, 36,102 cubic 
feet hewn oak, $10,830.60; 8,846 cubic feet poplar, $2,653.80 ; 
228 cubic feet hewn elm, $64.40; 59,100 superficial feet 
sawn timber, $1,180; 21,488 superficial feet oak boards, 
$859.50 ; 14,013 superficial feet pine lumber, $420; 109,267 
superficial feet hickory logs, $5,500; 9,000 superficial feet 
poplar logs, $450; 29,000 superficial feet oak logs, $1,450; 
total, $40,562.30. 

Genoa—British steamship Saltwell, 860,112 superficial feet 
sawn, $3,300. 

Leghorn—British steamship Saltwell, 121,644 superficial 
feet sawn, $15,700. 

Santiago—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 358,245 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $7,799. 

Manzanillo—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 80,414 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $1,675. 

Cienfuegos—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 91,543 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $1,662. 

Havana—British barkentine Golden Rod, 395,266 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $7,806. 

Liverpool—British steamship Prah, 165.432 superficial 
feet lumber, $4,035; 8,450 superficial feet ash lumber, $295. 

Havana—British barkentine Persia, 434,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $8,300. 

Sagua la Grande—American schooner EZ, M. Robinson, 
838,779 superficial feet lumber, $6,137.66. 


Exports from Pascagoula, Miss. 


The following are the exports from the port of Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., for the two weeks ended February 7: 


San Juan—American schooner Ellen Little, 639,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $16,148. 

Rosario, Argentine Republic—Norwegian bark Gratia, 
1,290,600 superticial feet lumber, $21,970. 

Havana—American schooner Otis, 230,000 superficial feet 
lumber, $4,477. 

Campeche, Mexico—92,000 superficial feet lumber, $1,853. 


Guadeloupe, Mexico—tbritish schooner Mineola, 259,000 
superficial feet lumber, $5,694. 
Havana—British schooner Maurice, 252,000 superficial 


feet lumber, $3,270. 
Vera Cruz—American schooner Henrietta J. Powell, 241,- 
000 superficial feet lumber, $5,066. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Feb. 9.—The contract has been let 
for the building of the proposed pier by the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company. To build a pier a mile and a 
quarter long, 300 feet wide out into the gulf is no small 
undertaking. In addition the company is going to put 
up a big uptodate saw mill to cut the logs that are now 
standing pines on its timber holdings in this county 
and the counties between here and Poplarville. Along 
with all this will be the building of the road, all of 
which means busy times ahead. The letting of the con- 
tract for the new pier by the Hines company has given 
the people here new courage relative to a larger harbor 
and deeper channel and anchorage. It is believed that 
Congress cannot much longer ignore the pressing needs 
of this port and will make appropriations accordingly. 
So far Uaptain Jones has borne the burden alone. After 
years of delay and the unwinding of much red tape the 
harbor was accepted from Captain Jones and the con- 
tract price, a ‘‘measley’’ little $250,000, was paid for 
work that had cost over $1,000,000. It was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back when it was gossiped about 
that the chairman of the commission had said that he 
had measured the depth of the channel and found only 
seventeen feet of water when there are vessels going 
out from the opening of the port drawing 21 to 25 
feet of water. But the people of Mississippi and the 
south are willing to fight valiantly for this seaport and 
with Captain Jones and the Edward Hines company to 
take the lead they are sure to win. 

There is great activity in building. The greatest 
drawbacks are the scarcity of labor and of building 
material of all kinds. It matters not whether it is lum- 
ber or brick it is hard to get. Hard to get cars to haul 
it and hard to get the material from the factories. 

Great sympathy is expressed here over the affliction 
that has befallen S. J. Sutherland, the veteran lumber 
exporter. He has been in Canada and the north for 
some months, but has returned to his New Orleans office 
bereft of speech. He was in a hospital at Cleveland for 
four months and while there had an operation performed 
on his throat for some serious affection. The vocal 
organs are s0 impaired that it is feared by some that 
he can never speak again. However, he has @ very 
capable force of assistants that makes the burden much 
lighter than it might be. 

The clearances from this district during the last week 
have been: 

Schooner St. Maurice, Havana, 252,000 feet lumber, valued 
$3,270; by W. Denny & Co. 

Bark Julia, Arecibo, Porto Rico, 
valued $11,693; by 8S. S. Henry, jr. 

Bark Teresa Castellano, Genoa, Italy, 776,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $16,000; by the Thayer Export Lumber Com- 
vr greamehip Haslingden, Antwerp, Belgium, 
lumber, valued $33,406; by William Rudolph. 

Schooner Blanche Cefalu, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 130,000 feet 
lumber, valued $3,155; by the Camp & Hinton Company. 

Steamship Tynefield, Rotterdam, Netherlands, and Ham- 
burg, Germany, 2,529,000 feet lumber, valued $68,297; by 
W. A. Powell & Co. 

Steamship Ovidia, Bahia Blanca, Argentina, 2,077,000 feet 
lumber, valued $43,085; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
De Sreemehip Katendrecht, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1,512,- 
000 feet lumber, valued $43,085; 127,000 feet sawn timber, 
valued $3,121; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships Arranmoor, 


516,000 feet lumber, 


1,114,000 feet 


Borgestad, Waverly, Marianne, 


Uskmoor, Hermes, Wermland; ships Marpesia, Harvest 
Queen, Nina; barks Fjord, Valkyrie, Sacrimner, Edward 
Percy, Atlantic, Taranaki, Fortuna, Pasteur, Morua, Hira, 


Augustino Terrizano, Percursore, Monrovia, Stephen G. 
Hart; schooners Ronald, Georgiana Roop, Carrie Strong, 
Olga, Alice J. Crabtree, Dorris M. Pickup, John L. Treat, 
Edward H. Blake. 


IN SOUTHERN GEORGIA. 


Vatposta, GA., Feb. 11.—The market has been quiet 
for the last ten days though the tone has been steady 
and prices, if anything, show a tendency to advance. 
Inquiries are coming in regularly and the demand bids 
fair to hold good for some time. The car situation is 
still as serious as ever, though at times there is a slight 
letup in the pressure for a few days and then it gets as 
bad as ever. Some of the southern lines have issued 
bulletins to the effect that no freight moving north ex- 
cept of a perishable nature will be received until fur- 
ther notice. To add to the discomfiture of the mills 
numbers of orders are being cancelled on them every 
day. Heretofore the market has been very lenient with 
the mills in this line knowing and appreciating their 
position, but it seems that their patience has about be- 
come exhausted and they state they can wait no longer. 
Of course they cannot be blamed for this but it leaves 
the mills with stock on their hands that no one else can 
use and it is practically a dead loss to them. Some of 
them express their intention to try to hold the rail- 
roads responsible and make them pay the losses. The 
saw mill business is getting to be a nightmare in this 
section and numbers of them are going out of business 
until there is a change. 

C. W. Hiles, representing the J. S. H. Clarke Lum- 
ber Company, of Newark, N. J., was in the city several 
days last week in the interest of his firm. 











‘The Best Yellow Fir si 
That Grows in the West 


today is found on the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., and because we are located right in *he 
midst of this luxuriant growth, we are t..¢ to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE BUILDING 
AND CAR MATERIAL. 


We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We'll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 
Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 








4 84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO — Phone Harrison 2448, 





ltv’s Not What We Say 


but what we do that makes it profitable 
to deal with us. Convince yourself of 
this by sending us an order for 


Yard Stock »«« Timbers 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


We make a specialty of above—that explains 
why we are so different from others. 


WEST COAST TIMBER CO. 


Manuf Bellingham, Wash. 


acturers, 
18 and 19 Daylight Block, 
Mills at CENTRAL, WASH. 











Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: Ww. Ww. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














HERE is only one wey to make and 
maintain a mete for high-pode - 


—deliver the goods. It costs like smoke at 
times, but it pays in the long run, and we are 
glad we stuck to it. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 
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Breken Locomotive Frames Are Welded Without 
Dismantling the Engines by the 


“Thermit” Process \" 


a 
i 
(Reg. Trade Mark) 






Complete Instructions on 
Application. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT CO., 43 Exchange Place, New York. 























Our Whole Story— 
SATISFACTION. 


FIR, SPRUCE and PINE, 
RED CEDAR LUMBER and 
SHINGLES of High Grade. 


Located on the Pacific Coast we personally select our 
lumber. Being on the ground we can get better goods at 
fairer prices than the inland dealer. . . 

We give you the benefit of our excellent business situation 
and our money saving systems of handling Pacific Coast 
Forest Products. Let us quote you. ; 

Let ussend you a trialshipment. We will treat you fairly. 





We use Telecode. 


Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co. 


328-329 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 











GHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE;WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 
LUMBER AND. 
SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


pa SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “| 











CAR LOT Wi Q {./ TH 
SHIPMENTS VAIN tye NOE 


The coming substitute for White Pine and 
Norway Pine Lath. Write for special prices. 


R. J. Menz Lumesrr Co. 
Washington Fir, Spruce and Red Cedar Lumber, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES, 
326-327 Lumber Exchange, 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

Telecode Used. 





Your Inquiries Solicited. 























PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 


| LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 























A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men,*contractors, purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 














F. McCollum, of the W. M. Gillespie Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, is in the city this week looking 
after delayed shipments for his house. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HartiesBurG, Miss., Feb. 11.—The millmen and 
wholesalers state that market conditions are growing 
better, with most items commanding a good price. The 
lower grades are still somewhat off, but all are san- 
guine of an advancement in the price of those items. 
“*Uppers’’ are selling at figures considerably above 
what was paid a few weeks ago. Since October the 
market has gradually been growing better and all the 
while the car shortage was at its worst. Now the car 
situation is gradually improving and ‘probably will con- 
tinue to grow better until it has at least attained that 
state which though not perfect is so common that it is 
far above normal and if the car shortage were to relax 
suddenly and this accumulation of lumber were placed 
on the market the result is obvious. However, as the 
car situation will improve but very gradually the mill- 
men will be able to cope with the situation and avert 
any demoralization which might result from other con- 
ditions. It is the consensus of opinion that the market 
will remain about as it is for some months. 

The export trade continues strong. Local firms are 
moving much stock into this channel. 

For a long time the decision of the state supreme 
court in regard to the lessees of the sixteenth sections 
has been a veritable shuttlecock. Some have commended 
it; others have condemned it. Recently the board of 
supervisors of Perry county, of which Hattiesburg is the 
county seat, placed in the archives of the board some 
records of some transactions involving the timber on 
some sixteenth sections. In these cases the timber was 
sold on two sections for $5,000 euch. Another part of 
a section was exchanged for $225. Some time ago it 
was stated that those parties who had leased these six- 
teenth sections would be held liable for all the lumber 
which they had removed, as the court ruled that they 
had no right to remove said timber. It later developed 
that the state revenue agent was endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the amount derived from such sales. No one seems 
to know just what he has done or what he purposes 
doing. In the meantime the timber will be sold upon 
the above basis and the proceeds will go into the school 
funds. 

The little port of Pascagoula, in the eastern part of 
the state, has recently come into great prominence and 
the probabilities are that it is destined to become one 
of Mississippi’s greatest lumber towns. A number of 
railroads will build lines into that point, owing to its 
unparalleled harbor and geographical location. The 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad was recently 
acquired by the Friseo system and it is reported that 
the Frisco will build into Pascagoula without delay. If 
such is the ease, within a few years Pascagoula will be 
on at least five railroads instead of one. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
recently surveyed a line of railroad from Poplarville, 
Miss., to Gulfport and was given at the latter point a 
large tract of land on which to build its terminals. 
This donation was made by Capt. J. T. Jones, president 
of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad. Some time ago the 
Hines company secured from J. H. Moore and Leonard 
Field 35,000 aeres of timber land lying in Harrison and 
Hancock counties, for which it paid, it is stated, $26 an 
acre or a total of $925,000. The concern will build a 
saw mill at Gulfport, Miss., which will be one of the 
largest in the state. Gulfport was selected as the site 
for this plant as it is accessible to both the timber and 
the point of shipment. e 

Some time ago the cross arm factory of the Lewis 
Manufacturing Company, of this city, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire. A new plant, of which R. R. Akers is 
manager, has been erected and will at once begin opera- 
tions, continuing along the line pursued by the old mill. 
The new factory is a costly one and modern through- 
out. 

The question of railtoad weights has for a long time 
commanded the attention of all lumber shippers and it 
is probable that at the next meeting of the Mississippi 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association this question will 
be brought before that body and discussed. ; 

T. J. Warren, chief inspector of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been in the vicinity 
of Hattiesburg for several days. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 12.—The lumbermen of Georgia, 
in common with those of other southern states, are pro- 
testing loudly at the overweight charges being made 
by railroad companies and it is being alleged with much 
show of spirit that the common carriers are handling 
their freight traffic largely with the money of shippers, 
and absolutely ignoring the overweight and rebate claims 
filed for settlement. ; 

A number of the manufacturers have large amounts 
of money tied up in claims of this sort, and they com- 
plain that the weighing system of the railroads is 
grossly negligent, the work being entrusted to train 
hands, who slap down almost any figures. 

The lumbermen also have been unable to make satis- 
factory adjustments of another phase of the weight 
question and that is rebate for watersoaked lumber, 
shipments being deluged after loading or while in 
transit. 

Car sills and heavy timbers have recovered:from the 
recent slump and are now in excellent demand at high 
prices. Dressed stock continued to hold its own, prices 
on this class of lumber gradually going up. Shingles 
and lath are a bit off. 

E. Pierce Rentz, a well known capitalist and lumber- 


man, last week purchased the timber rights to 200 acres 
of land in Emanuel county, Georgia. Mr. Rentz paid 
$9,075 for 150 acres, or $60.50 an acre, and fifty acres 
brought $2,106, or $40 an acre. 

The building permits issued by Building Inspector 
F. A. Pittman during January aggregated a greater 
sum than for any previous month in the history of the 
city. 

The strike of the stevedores, longshoremen and 
dock laborers in Brunswick, Ga., has added another com- 
plication to the serious car shortage situation. Hun- 
dreds of freight cars are tied up in the Brunswick yards 
and all port shipments designating Brunswick as the 
shipping point are hopelessly tied up. This condition 
of affairs has resulted in considerable loss to the lum- 
bermen of Georgia and the effects are being felt all 
over the state. 

The Georgia Immigration Association will hold a con- 
vention in Macon on February 16. A number of lum- 
bermen of Georgia will be present at this meeting as 
they are vitally interested in the work of securing col- 
onies of desirable immigrants for the industries of the 
state. 

Martin F. Amorous, one of the most prominent of 
Georgia lumbermen, is now at Fivay, Fla., where he is 
inspecting the erection of machinery being installed by 
the Aripeka Saw Mills, in which company he is heavily 
interested. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 12.—The principal topic of dis- 
cussion, locally at least, is the failure of the advance 
expected to develop on lumber with the advent of the 
new year. Speaking on the question recently J. E. Me- 
Millen, of the Delph-McMillen Lumber Company, said: 

Primarily, the failure of the market to advance as ex- 
pected is caused by the peculiarly favorable weather which 
obtained during November and December. In previous years 
I have noted that there is a great deal of rainy weather; 
the woods are flooded and the interior man is, of course, 
faced by an inability to get logs from the swamps and 
low places with which to manufacture his lumber. During 
the latter pait of 1906, however, this was not the case, and 
the result was that the average countryman had any number 
of stocks with which to keep going up at the mill. For this 
reason, as a rule, you will find that they are cut some time 
ahead. They have more lumber on hand than usual, and 
offers are simply snapped up at old prices. : 

In previoug years 1 know that this was not the case. 
They had no chance to get the material up to the mills and 
as a result could not avail themselves of the offers submitted 
by the buyer unless they were at a premium over the pre- 
vailing prices. 

When an inquiry for certain dimensions was received by 
the “middleman” it was sent out to our customers, but as a 
rule they were rather inclined not to take it up, always 
expressing fears of not being able to get the order out, so 
as other concerns were after placing the ‘nice business” a 
small premium was offered as an inducement. The others 
also soon offered something better than prevailing quota- 
tions and the spring advance occurs. 

As I have said, however, the interior people have not had 
to contend with those conditions recently, but if we have 
some real nasty weather soon just look for an advance on 
the sky rocket order. 

The freight congestion at the port is being relieved 
slowly and the movement of lumber has been facili- 
tated greatly since the last report. The volume of in- 
quiries, however, continues rather limited. The outward 
movement is about normal. 

On February 6 C. W. Saussy, superintendent of the 
Board of Trade and secretary of the lumber committee 
of that institution, resigned to become manager of the 
Morelia Naval Stores Company, of Morelia, Mexico. Mr. 
Saussy, by his painstaking attention to the lumber inter- 
ests of the port, stood high in the estimation of the 
lumbermen of Savannah and general regret was ex- 
pressed at his loss. Thomas Purse has been named to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. Saussy. 

On January 30 ‘‘dirt’’? was broken at Knight’s sta- 
tion, near Phenix City, Ala., for the erection of the plant 
of the Georgia Lumber Company, recently incorporated 
by the Georgia courts. The work of construction was 
greatly delayed by inability to have the spur tracks built 
from the main line of the railroad. T. J. Butts and 
others are interested in the enterprise. 

J. M. Tomlinson, of Cordele, is reported to have pur; 
chased for a consideration of $12,000 the entire hold- 
ings of Williams Bros. He will, it is understood, tur- 
pentine and saw mill the property. 

At the mill of the Foye Lumber Company, located 
near Egypt, Ga., a peculiar accident which disabled 
both engines has just been reported. January 31 one 
of the two big engines ‘‘ran away’’ and soon tore the 
large flywheel to pieces. The other engine soon got 
beyond control and the fly on this, like the other, flew 
to pieces. The two engines were so badly damaged 
that at least two weeks will be required to make re- 
pairs. Fortunately no one was hurt. 

February 2 a meeting of the directors of the Red 
Cypress Lumber Company, whose mill is located at 
Pretoria, was held in the office of the president, W. W. 
Gordon, jr. A dividend of 2 percent was declared. 
An indebtedness of $137,000 was shown to have been 
paid off during the year. Those who attended the meet- 
ing were: W. W. Gordon, jr., president; C. C. Not- 
tingham, of Chattanooga; N. B. Corbin, of Macon; 
George R. Hunt, of Lexington, Ky., and T. L. Ross, of 
Pretoria, secretary-treasurer of the company. After the 
meeting the visitors were shown over the city and later 
introduced to Mayor George W. Tideman, who is also 
intrested in the concern. 

The large saw mill of J. N. Bray & Co., located at 
Cecile, Ga., is reported to have been destroyed by fire 
on February 2. No particulars can be secured. 

At Wrightsville, Ga., on January 30, the mill of Kent 
& Downs was partially destroyed by a fire which is sup- 
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posed to have originated in the sawdust near the butting 
machine from sparks from the engine. The loss is esti- 
mated at $250. The butting saw, the lumber track 
and the uprights supporting the engine were burned 
away. Repairs are now being made. 

Exports from Savannah since the last report follow: 


Steamship /tasca, Baltimore, 132,146 feet; steamship Mer- 
rimack, Philadelphia, 114,596 feet; steamship Atlanta, New 
York, 297,857 feet; steamship Augusta, hoston, 161,725 
feet; steamship Legvinyton, Baltimore, 284,961 feet; steam- 
ship Memphis, New York, 350,901 feet; steamship Berkshire, 
Philadelphia, 162,415 feet; steamship Palatinia, Liverpool, 
10,800 feet; steamship Frederick, Baltimore, 217,380 feet; 
steamship Chattahoochee, Boston, 708,666 feet; steamship 


Columbus, New York, 354,617 feet, and schooner George 
Tauline, jr., Philadelphia, 378,000 feet. 
—“~ 





IN SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 9.—The Sumter Lumber 
Company’s mill at Edenfield has begun to cut lumber. 
It is a new mill and has a daily capacity of about 
75,000 feet. P. R. Lester, president of the company, 
was in town this week looking for business. 

The Southern Steamship Company has added another 
steamship on its line from Philadelphia—the Dover, for- 
merly the Westover. It already had one ship—the 
Shawmut. 

The forest fires are playing havoc with timber in the 
woods. As one lumberman expressed it, ‘‘the whole 
country is one fire.’?’ This is more serious owing to 
the trees being boxed for turpentine. Before the tur- 
pentine man came along a forest fire affected healthy 
pine trees but little. But now, that the trees are boxed 
and are dripping rosin which is as inflammable as pow- 
der, the fires in many instances destroy the trees utterly. 

Foreign shipments have been unusually brisk this 
week, as the following report will show: 

British schooner Adonis, Barbadoes, 350,000 feet lumber. 

British schooner Olaf, Puerto Cabello,, Venezuela, 303,370 
feet lumber. 

Barkentine Annie Smith, Baracoa, Cuba, 192,762 feet lum- 


ber. 
‘ Schooner Dorothy Belle, Cardenas, Cuba, 436,731 feet lum- 
er. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 11.—Signo Luigi Villari, 
vice consul of Italy, whose headquarters are in the 
city of New Orleans, is in this city investigating the 
recent alleged peorage cases in two of the lumber camps 
of the state. Some time during the present week he will, 
in company with Deputy United States Marshal Dan 
Cunningham, pay a visit to the camps where it is claimed 
the Italians were held in peonage. He states that he is 
acting under orders from his home government and is 
authorized to sift the matter to the bottom. 

The Commonwealth Lumber Company, located at Hin- 
ton, is doing a little prospecting for coal on its big tim- 
ber tract near that place. There are several outcroppings 
on the mountain, one of which is particularly promising. 
An opening is being made in the side of the mountain 
to ascertain if the vein is of sufficient thickness to justi- 
tify mining it. The coal in which they are working 
now is over a foot in thickness and has hard slate under- 
neath and soft slate on top. 

The Carr Lumber Company, of Bluefield, has elected 
officers for the ensuing year. The officers are Joseph 
Keys, of Graham, president; Michael Carr, of Giatto, 
vice president; James E. Walker, of Ashland, Ky., secre- 
tary; Louis Carr, of Giatto, general manager and treas- 
urer. 

The portable saw mill in Ligonier township owned by 
Seger Bros. has been destroyed by fire. This is the 
second time within the year that the mill of Seger Bros. 
has been burned. The loss was very heavy. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFouk, Va., Feb. 12.—Rains and snows for the last 
two weeks followed by freezes have interrupted lumber 
operations at the mills and in the woods. Several of 
the large mills closed down for several days during the 
worst of the weather. 

Reports from the mills show that there is very strong 
demand for the lower grades of lumber—edge, red heart 
and culls—and in fact some of the mills are entirely 
sold up and are not taking orders for this stock. As is 
almost always usual there is an active demand for No. 1 
and 2s, as the percentage of this stock cut is in the 
minority. 

President Fosburgh, of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, has announced the appointment of R. J. Camp 
and Horton Corwin, jr., as delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Washington, D. C., on March 6 
and 7. 

M. B. Elliott, supervisor of the Tahoe Forest Reserve 
of California, made a flying trip here from Washington, 
where he has been located for the last few months, last 
week to make an inspection of the mills manufacturing 
North Carolina and southern pine and ascertain their 
methods of manufacturing lumber to make comparisons 
with the western mills. Mr. Elliott leaves some time this 
week for California. 

Among the visitors to Norfolk this week were R. B. 
Currier, of Springfield, Mass., and H. B. McLeary, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. H. Morris, official inspector of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, returned today from a trip through the 
north and will leave immediately to return to investigate 
claims. Inspector W. R. Currie left last week to make a 
tour of inspection of the mills of the association. 

Edward Eiler, a wholesale lumber dealer of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was here today and left tonight for Elizabeth 
City and Hertford, N. C., to attend to some business 
matters. Mr. Hiler’s wife and son accompanied him as 
far as Old Point Comfort, where they will await his 
return. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 13.—At a special meeting of 
the managing committee of the Lumber Exchange the 
matter of representation at the Jamestown exposition 
came up for consideration and it was decided that the 
organization should take an active interest in having the 
city properly brought to the notice of the thousands of 
visitors expected. In furtherance of this aim it was 
resolved to contribute not less than $500, and, as the 
constitution and bylaws of the exchange forbid the use 
of money in the treasury for any purpose not connected 
immediately with the work of the exchange, a resolu- 
tion was put through to appoint a committee and solicit 
subscriptions. President William M. Burgan named 
Ridgaway Merryman, Thomas Mottu, William F. Wehr, 
Robert Eccles, Maurice W. Wiley and C. W. Hilberg, 
with himself as ex-officio member, and these gentlemen 
have since done so well that the subscriptions are 
thought to exceed the promised $500, though the exact 
amount is not yet known. Every member of the ex- 
change contributed and expressed best wishes for the 
success of the exposition, which, it is believed, will prove 
of great benefit to Baltimore. Of course, all the lum- 
bermen who go to Jamestown will be made welcome by 
the members of the trade from Norfolk and vicinity. 

The Baltimoreans who went to Philadelphia to attend 
the meeting of a committee composed of members of 
Hoo-Hoo from all of the eastern jurisdictions report 
that they had an excellent time and do not tire of ex- 
tolling the hospitality 'of the fraternity in the City of 
Brotherly Love. The sessions of the committee, which 
busied itself with preparations for the next annual con- 
catenation in Atlantic City in September of this year, 
were held at the Hotel Walton, and brought together 
a large number of members. Those from Baltimore 
were Maurice W. Wiley, Vicegerent Snark; ex-Vicegerept 
Snark George E. Waters, ex-Vicegerent Snark John L. 
Aleock, C. H. Hilberg, James A. Berryman, E. Healy, 
Charles E. Mantz and William D. Gill. J. H. Sheip, the 
Vicegerent Snark for Philadelphia, presided over the 
deliberations, which made it plain that there will be no 
lack of good cheer and that the concatenation will excel 
everything of the kind that has gone before in elabo- 
rateness of detail as well as in point of attendance. The 
total membership of Hoo-Hoo is now placed at 20,000, 
and it is thought that not fewer than 10,000 persons will 
be present at the concatenation, this aggregate includ- 
ing the ladies of members. Various committees were 
named to carry on the labor of mapping out a pro- 
gram. After the meeting a concatenation and banquet 
were held, the latter being most sumptuous and proving 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

The 2-story brick office of George F. Sloan & Bro., 
lumber dealers and planing mill men, with yard on Light 
street and a mill on Barre street, has reached the end 
of its journey from a location fronting on Light street 
to a site about eighty feet in the rear, the change of 
position having been made necessary by the determina- 
tion of the city to widen Light street, so as to afford 
more room for the traffic that comes to the bay steamers. 
The removal of the structure was accomplished without 
any interruption of the office work of the firm, all the 
clerks remaining at their desks while the edifice was 
pushed back on rollers by means of jack screws. The 
office is still being held up by big jack screws and rests 
on large timbers a foot square, which served as a base 
as soon as the structure was raised from its founda- 
tions. A new foundation is now being laid. The actual 
work of moving occupied a week, the building being 
pushed forward fifteen feet a day. The fire in the 
back room of the first floor burned continuously during 
the period of removal. 

The Lick Run plant of the Decker Valley Lumber 
Company, near Kingwood, W. Va., was badly damaged 
by fire last Sunday morning. The flames probably 
originated from the boiler. 

The Norva Land & Lumber Company has purchased 
the mills, equipment and holdings of the Virginia Land 
& Lumber Company in Norfolk county, Virginia. There 
is said to be about 100,000,000 feet of standing timber 
on the tract. One of the leading members of the Norva 
company is Robert McLean, a well known lumberman, 
who has offices in the Stewart building, this city. W.A. 
Tehumey is the engineer in charge. 

Work on the lumber shed being erected by the J. L. 
Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Company in its yard on the 
northeast corner of Eastern and East Falls avenues is 
progressing rapidly and the structure now rises above 
the adjacent buildings. It is being constructed in the 
most substantial manner and will have room for about 
1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

Among those who attended the annual dinner of the 
Maryland Society in New York last week was William 
D. Gill. From there Mr. Gill went to the Philadelphia 
Hoo-Hoo meeting. 

Fire broke out on the evening of February 4 on the 
second floor of the Maryland Cooperage Company’s 
plant, Leadenhall and Stockholm streets, but was put 
out with slight damage, the watchman having discov- 
ered the blaze in its earliest stage. 





~ 


MOVE TO CHANGE MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW. 


A bill has been introduced in the Indiana legislature 
changing the mechanics’ lien law, making it in favor 
of-the property owner. It is being supported by the 
Builders’ Exchange and the General Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis. At present a dealer in building 
material, should he sell to a dishonest contractor, is fully 
protected by a lien. The proposed law does away with 
liens which dealers in material may file against a prop- 
erty owner, but the payment for labor may still take the 
form of a lien. Such a law, it is said, would mean that 
dealers would have to be careful to sell only to honest 
contractors if they hope to collect their money. 























[Be SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “nm 


FOLLOWING ARE A | 
FEW ITEMS WE GAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 
All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 
High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 
Spruce and Cedar, +14 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar, 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 








Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 


» 








Buy now for your 


SPRING TRADE 


We have in stock 
150,000’ of V. G. (Rift Grain) Fir Strips 
that we can run into 


Ix3” V. G. Fir Flooring 
Ait Dried Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Mouldings. 


We S48 up to 32x32—100’ long. 


J. E. PINKHAM LBR. CO. 


Home Offiee, Secretary’s Office, 
SEATTLE, WASH. OMAHA, NEB. 


Telecode. 











When in the market write 
_us for prices on 


Fir, Spruce : Cedar Lumber 


and Red Cedar Shingles. 


J. S. CARMAN, 


Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Telecode, 








Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


SHINGLES 


“Maltese Cross,”’ Eurekas, 
Clears and Perfections. 


WIDE AND CLEAR 


Washington 
Red Cedar 
Lumber. Write, Wire or’ Phone 


Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., 





SEATTLE, 
WASH. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 





Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


— 


FIR AND GEDAR LUMBER AND 
LATH AND CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE SHIP VIA ANY ROUTE. 


Let us quote you on your requirements 





Main Minneapolis Office, 
Office and Mills, CHAS. VAN PELT, Mgr. 
EVERETT, WASH. Lumber Exchange. 


‘FIR LUMBER. 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CARand CARGO SHIPPERS, 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


x EVERETT, WASH. a 




















Fir Lumber and Lath 


WE ARE 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 
Mills and General Offices at 













EVERETT, > anew 











FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash. 


FIR Yellow Fir F'R 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension S1 S1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


(GOOD RED CEDAR SHINGLES ) 


are a specialty of ours—particular 
stress being laid on the “Good.” 
We can ship in straight cars or 
mixed with 


Red Cedar Siding 


and where it is desired can in- 
clude Fir. Inquiries solicited. 


West Coast Shingle Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14.—For southern pine in- 
quiries are coming in freely and many sales are being 
made, although many are refused because the manu- 
facturers cannot promise the prompt deliveries asked 
for. From the conditions existing in the south, and 
could equipment be furnished for shipment, business 
would be in fine condition; as it is, buyers are making 
every effort to secure what they can, so liberal orders 
are being placed when anything like reasonably prompt 
shipments can be promised. 

C. M. MeDaris, vice president and general manager of 
the Ferguson-McDaris Lumber Company, who for the 
last two weeks has been threatened with pneumonia, left 
a few days ago for San Antonio, Tex., and the south, in 
order to recuperate. 

T. W. Budee, secretary and manager of the Hogg- 
Harris Lumber Company, says business is quiet. The 
company is not taking orders, because owing to the in- 
ability of the railroads to furnish cars it cannot ship 
promptly and does not want to sell without being able to 
*“deliver the goods.’’ 

R. C. Campbell, secretary and treasurer of the Alf 
Bennett Lumber Company, went to Kansas City last 
week to take charge of the Kansas City branch of the 
company, while the manager went east on a business trip 
of a couple of weeks. Alf Bennett, president of the 
Alf Bennett company, reports business as being satis- 
factory and that shipments are being gotten out much 
more promptly than they have been. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, says business is good but 
it is almost impossible to get cars, so the company is 
not booking orders unless it can ship promptly. It re- 
fuses orders except those it is compelled to take. The 
latter are not many. Prices are away up and are in- 
clined to advance. Mr. Whitmarsh went to Chicago 
Tuesday night to attend the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association annual. 

Tom Moore, of the Moore Company, has been in the 
south making a circuit of mills. He went to satisfy 
himself of the true condition of affairs. 

I’, E. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Company, says 
there has been little or no change in the situation in 
regard to shipments. 

The Lumber Dealers’ Association held a banquet at 
the Missouri Athletic Club Tuesday night. A talk was 
given by I. N. MecCreery, of the MeCreery Lumber Com- 
pany, on Abraham Lincoln, with whom he was person- 
ally acquainted before he became president. Mr. Me- 
Creery dwelt upon the martyr’s kindness of heart, his 
humorous vein and profound patriotism. 

Others who spoke were: Julius Seidel, toastmaster; 

F. W. Michel, John A. Reheis, J. W. Putnam, Henry 
O’Neil and J. R. Kessler. 
- Those present were George W. Funck, Charles L. A. 
Beckers, W. W. Tilyden, William L. Boeckeler, Adolph 
Boeckeler, G. E. Jurden, John E. Mink, Louis Essig, 
A. L. Woas, H. F. Reis, Stephen J. Gavin, N. J. Steber, 
Fred Heim, Adolph W. Ganahl, I. N. MeCreery, F. W. 
Michel, Fred Moehlenbrock, J. B. Kessler, Henry 
O’Neil, John T. Hurley, James Prendergast, Val Reis, 
Fred Robinson, E. C. Robinson, A. H. Schnelle, Julius 
Seidel, John A. Michel, J. W. Putnam, W. H. Dulaney, 
John A. Reheis, George Walters, Charles G. Haselhorst. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 12.—Since the last report 
from this point the weather has been quite moderate 
and building has been resumed at Kansas City and other 
larger points in this territory, and it is believed that 
from now on the city trade will show a steady improve- 
ment, as it is so near spring that prospective builders 
can go ahead with their plans without fear of very much 
interruption through adverse weather conditions. The 
country trade naturally continues light, as the roads are 
not in too good condition and the business of dealers in 
the small towns continues to be limited to jag lots for 
repairs. The outlook for spring business is fully as sat- 
isfactory as it ever has been at this time of year. Late 
reports on wheat, of which there is an unusuaHy large 
acreage, are generally favorable and indicate that the 
crop has withstood the winter in good shape and with 
normally favorable weather from now on will yield 
heavily. There is nothing in the financial situation of 
the territory to warrant the expectation of anything 
other than a good building season throughout the spring 
and the dealers throughout the entire territory are pre- 
paring for a brisk demand just as soon as the weather 
settles and it is known that spring has put in an appear- 
ance. 

The majority of the dealers have by this time placed 
their orders for at least a good portion of their spring 
requirements and reports from all wholesalers indicate 
that business since the first of the year has been largely 
in excess of the normal trade for January and the first 
half of February. Such dealers as are not heavily 
stocked and who have not up to this time placed their 
orders for their spring trade will unquestionably find 
great difficulty in securing material in time for their 
needs; this for the reason that the hoped for improve- 
ment in the car supply has not materialized and ship- 
ments from the mills are only slightly better than they 
were a month or six weeks ago. In addition to this 
the mills are further behind on their orders than they 
have ever been before at the beginning of the spring 
season, and spring will be pretty well over with before 
the majority of the manufacturers can clean up what 
business they now have on their books, Prices continue 


very firm and several raises since the first of the year on 
various kinds of lumber are apparently maintained with- 
out effort. 

W. M. Johns, of Sedalia, president, and Harry A. 
Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, left here February 11 for Chicago to attend 
the annual convention of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

Notice has been given the lumbermen who have leased 
quarters in the R. A. Long building that that building 
will be ready for occupancy about March 1 and during 
the month of March the most of the firms will move from 
their present locations, so that by the first of April the 
R. A. Long building will be pretty well occupied by the 
wholesale lumbermen of Kansas City. It is understood 
that 60 percent or more of the offices of this building 
have been rented by lumbermen and it will virtually be 
the lumbermen’s headquarters of Kansas city. 





AMONG THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 10.—Lumber manufacturers re- 
port an excellent demand for yard stock and condi- 
tions in this line are more satisfactory than at any 
time during the fall and winter. Yard stock is com- 
manding a better price today than it did last summer, 
and the orders that are coming to hand are of such 
a nature as to indicate that the material is going di- 
rectly into consumption and is not being bought for 
speculative purposes. Following close behind the 
orders that are placed come daily reminders that the 
stock is needed and urging shipment as fast as possi- 
ble. This indicates that the lumber is being taken 
by the consumers and gives evidence of a healthy 
condition that will make the coming year one of the 
best the lumber trade has ever known. The demand 
the mills are experiencing is not confined to any par- 
ticular section, but seems to be general, orders and in- 
quiries coming from the north, the northwest, from 
Texas and from Louisiana. 

While the car situation is not quite so aggravating 
now as was the case a fortnight ago it is still far from 
satisfactory. A steady improvement has been shown, 
however, and mills come nearer getting a normal sup- 
ply now than they have for the last four months. 
Southern Pacific railroad officials authorized the an- 
nouncement a few days ago that nearly 1,000 system 
cars that had been tied up in the cotton blockade at 
Galveston would soon be released and, as the cotton 
shipping season is practically over, these cars would 
be sent out into the lumber district for the benefit 
of the lumber shippers. This will relieve the shortage 
in a large measure and manufacturers hope soon to be 
able to keep shipments going out as usual. 

Even with the car shortage the mills have made no 
appreciable gains in stocks on hand within the last 
thirty days, owing to the large amount of material 
they have sent forward by water. Should the car 
situation ease up now, enough to give the mills all the 
cars they could Joad, stocks on the mill yards would 
rapidly diminish and in sixty days the yards would be 
almost bare. 

There is an urgent inquiry for bill stuff of all kinds 
and order files are filled to overflowing with schedules 
of railroad and export material. Orders have been 
placed with mills recently for ties at prices ranging 
as high as $20, probably the highest price ever paid 
for yellow pine railroad ties—in fact, when it comes 
to material of that kind price is not so much of an 
object any more as is the question of delivery, and the 
mill that has, the stock or can furnish it in the time 
desired and guarantee delivery gets the business. All 
kinds of railroad construction material are in big de- 
mand and a large proportion of the shipments going 
away from the mills is composed of railroad material, 
some of it going to Arizona, some to Mexico and much 
of it to points in Texas. 

In the export trade there is a strong demand for 
primes at prices ranging anywhere from $33 to $35. 
Sawn timber is beginning to take on renewed strength, 
after having displayed considerable weakness for the 
last sixty days, and the tone of the market on this 
particular commodity is getting stronger every day. 
Some large contracts have recently been placed here 
and three or four extensive shipments are made every 
week from mills through the ports of Port Arthur or 
Sabine Pass, with an occasional shipment from Galves- 
ton. There is not much call for kiln dried saps, these 
being the weakest on the export list. 

Shipments of lumber during January, as reported 
by three of the largest lumber companies, aggregated 
14,378,607 feet, of which 10,179,578 feet went out by 
rail and 4,198,489 feet was shipped by water. This is 
an exceptionally good shipping record for January, 
especially when the car shortage is taken into account. 
If railroads redeem their promise to supply cars 
abundantly the shipments for February will no doubt 
largely exceed those of the previous month. 

Another new concern is the Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany, whose mill is located on the Southern Pacific 
railroad about nine miles west of here and is engaged 
in manufacturing shortleaf yellow pine lumber. 

The mill of Robert Morgan, located at Pruitt’s 
Bluff, on the Sabine river a short distance above 
Orange, is another manufacturing plant that is com- 
ing into prominence, extensive additions and improve- 
ments having recently been made there that have 
largely increased the capacity of the mill. 





THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
Houston, TEx., Feb. 11.—After a satisfactory Janu- 
ary it is hard to believe that conditions as to car service 
are so bad, but it is a fact that cars are more scarce 
this month than they were in either November or De- 
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cember. The railroads are to blame inasmuch as they 
cannot handle their equipment. The cars that were 
loaded in January are at every big siding. Houston and 
Fort Worth yards are blocked and while the commis- 
sion of Texas is trying to force the roads to correct this 
there is no telling when they will get to it. Another 
thing, right here in Houston several of the retailers 
have been notified of shipments being held for them but 
the cars are not placed where they can be unloaded, in 
some instances as long as two weeks after they have 
been received. Reciprocal demurrage is surely needed 
in this state. 

Prices in Texas on the whole are good, in a great 
many cases above the so called market reports recently 
published and while stock sheets show pretty large 
quantities of lumber on hand the deduction of orders 
shows only a fair amount of reserve. A great many of 
the larger mills are refusing new business until the 
car situation eases up and they state that they do not 
anticipate anything but a steady advance. 

The Texas legislature is very busy at this time try- 
ing to formulate some plan whereby it can indict the 
lumbermen of this state for being in a trust and they 
are trying to find out the names of the four men they 
claim to be making the prices for this state as well as 
all the yellow pine producing mills. The lumbermen 
are making no effort yet to fight this case, as they 
prefer to see just how far the attorney general will carry 
his threats and how much evidence he has really manu- 
factured. 

The lumbermen of Houston are to meet February 15 
to make preparations for the annual convention of Texas 
retailers and manufacturers which is to take place early 
in April. From reports received this meeting portends 
to be the largest in the history of the organization. 
Earnest Steves, of San Antonio, was here last week 
conferring with other officers of the association and he 
states that the work of the last year has been of re- 
markable good to the lumbermen as a whole. Mr. 
Steves is president of the Texas association. 

The Carter Lumber Company, of this city, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. The 
Attoyac Lumber Company also has increased its capital 
stock from $75,000 to $150,000. These two companies 
have made a good showing the last year, the latter hav- 
ing just started its new mill. J. P. Carter is president 
of both of the above concerns and George M. Duncan is 
secretary. 


FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 

LUFKIN, TEX., Feb. 12.—Weather conditions for the 
last week have been very favorable for getting out logs; 
this is very timely, as several of the large mills in this 
section were getting short in that line on account of bad 
weather making it almost impossible to get logs out 
of the woods. 

J. W. Prestridge, a prominent lumberman of this 
section, spent several days in Shreveport last week. 

S. W. Henderson, of the Angelina County Lumber 
Company, of Keltys, reports the demand for lumber very 
heavy throughout central Texas, having just returned 
from a trip through that section of the state. 

The big mill of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Company at 
Manning has been completed and is now running full 
time. The company intends running nights just as soon 
as possible. The completion of this mill and the new mill 
of the Angelina County Lumber Company will increase 
the output of lumber from this county about 300,000 feet 
a day. 

The Angelina County Lumber Company recently placed 
an order with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for a new 
locomotive, this with another engine which it is now in 
the market for will make a total of five standard gage 
engines used on its logging road, the Angelina & Neches 
River railway 

A number of yard men from central and west Texas 
were here during the week placing orders with the 
various mills. 








A SPLENDID LOOSELEAF LEDGER. 

The C. J. Farwell Company, 61-63 Plymouth place, 
Chicago, has perfected a looseleaf ledger, which it 
claims is the only looseleaf ledger ever presented to the 
public that will equal in utility, comfort and appearance 
the long used old style solid bound spring back ledger. 
This product it calls ‘‘The Proudfit Loose Leaf, Spring 





Back Ledger,’’ and the company states that it will ac- 
tually lie flat and meet absolutely all requirements of 
the most exacting bookkeeper in every particular. 

The concern has gotten out a little brochure, entitled 
‘*The Reasons Why,’’ setting forth the perfection of 
this ledger and it will gladly send this illustrated 
pamphlet to anyone interested. 





. 


Hiram Centers. 

SeRGENT, Ky., Feb. 13.—Hiram Centers, aged 54 years, 
one of the best known lumbermen in southwestern Virginia, 
died Thursday, an, 7, at his palatial home near Dar- 
win, Dickinson county, Virginia, a few miles from the Ken- 
tucky border line. Mr. Centers had been cutting lumber for 
many years and had made a thorough introduction of the 
fine product that is taken from the Dickinson county forests. 
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Harlan Page. 

Harlan Page, a pioneer lumberman of Chicago, died in 
this city February 1, aged 71 years. Mr. Page was born 
August 5, 1835, in Canton, N. Y. He served an apprentice- 
ship as a young man in his father’s tannery, in that town, 
and came west and located in Bureau county, Illinois, in 
1855. At the outbreak of the civil war he organized com- 
pany K, of the 57th Illinois regiment, and served as captain 
during the hostilities. He was an active participator in the 
battles of Pittsburg Landing, Shiloh, Corinth and throughout 
the Atlanta campaign, from Atlanta to Savannah. At the 
termination of the war he returned to Bureau county and 
operated in the lumber and grain business in the towns of 
Wyanet, Malden and Arlington. 

In 1869 Mr. Page came to Chicago and embarked in the 
lumber and planing mill business, with factory at the 
foot of Loomis street, operating at successive periods under 
the firm names of Page & Slee, Page & Battey, Page & 
Adams and Page & Church, these concerns doing all of the 
millwork for the Kirby-Carpenter Company, Ludington, 
Wells & Van Schaick and Hamilton & Merriman Company 
when these concerns were in most active operation. In 
1878 Mr. Page closed his business and bought a half interest 
in the firm of S. I. Russell & Co., located at the corner 





THE LATE HARLAN PAGE, OF CHICAGO. 


of Laflin and Twenty-second streets, on the site now occu- 
pied by John A. Gauger & Co. In 1879 Mr. Russell's inter- 
est was purchased by the late George H. Park, to whom Mr. 
Page sold his interest in 1881. During the continuance of 
this partnership the firm did a large box manufacturing 
and planing mill business, turning out the millwork for 
such firms as T. M. Avery & Co., Pond & Soper and J. 8 
Vredenburgh in their palmy days. After selling out to Mr. 
Park Mr. Page was connected with the late S. K. Martin 
for a couple of years as buyer. He then acted as buyer 
and seller for McElwie, Billings & Carney and later as a 
salesman for the George Green Lumber Company. 

Mr. Page married in 1861 Miss Susan E. Mack, of Malden, 
Ill. He is survived by his widow and four children—Harlan 
I. Page, Robert C. Page, Fred H. Page and Mrs. H. C. 
Ambler. Funeral services were held from the residence of 
the deceased, 219 South Marshfield avenue, Chicago, and at 
the Epiphany Episcopal church, this city, February 3. The 
interment was at Graceland cemetery. 





Mrs. P. W. Opp. 

Opp, Pa., Feb. 7.—January 28 recorded the sad death of 
Mrs. P. W. Opp, of this city, caused by pneumonia after a 
four days’ illness. Mrs. Opp was 56 years of age and left 
a husband, P. W. Opp, who is well known in this section 
of the state as a manufaeturer of hemlock, pine and hard- 
wood lumber, and two children, W. S. and Miss M. E. Opp. 
Mrs. Opp was very well thought of here, she having been 
of a very kindly disposition, a church worker and always 
willing to do what she could in time of sickness and need. 


John M. Rice. 

BAancor, Meg., Feb. 9.—John M. Rice, formerly a _ well 
known Maine lumberman, died on January 31 at his home 
in Waltham, Mass. Mr. Rice was born at Hampden, Me., 
in 1841, and at the close of the civil war, in which he 
served in the Sixth Maine regiment, he became engaged in 
the lumber business at Houlton, and later in the furniture 
business. In 1889 he went to Waltham and bought an 
interest in the lumber yard of the late Francis Buttrick 
and has remained active in that business until the time of 
his death, being the president and treasurer of the Buttrick 
Lumber Company. He was a Mason and a member of the 














Grand Army of the Republic Post 29. A widow and one 
daughter survive him. 
Nathaniel Dyment. 
OTTAWA, CAN., Feb. 9.—Nathaniel Dyment, millionaire 


lumberman and horseman, died at midnight on February 4 
after two weeks’ illness. He came to Canada with his 
father when three years old. He was a resident of Barrie, 
Ont., for the last thirty-six years. He was president of the 
Dyment Loan Company, Dyment Foundry Company, director 
in the Collingwood Shipbuilding Company, the Dyment-Baker 
Lumber Company, the London Box Company and scores of 
other enterprises. 





George Perlett. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 13.—Word has been received at 
Jeffersonville of the death of George Perlett, a lumberman 
well known in Indiana, who was killed at Burdette, Ark. 
I’erlett was employed by the Three States Lumber Company 
and was killed by a falling derrick. 





Edmund Lyman Wood. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 14.—Edmund Lyman Wood died at 
his home in Springfield, Mass., at the age of 84 years on 
February 4. Mr. Wood bought a saw mill in Chicopee, 
Mass., in 1871 and carried on a general business for several 
years. 





Francis Boylston. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 13.—Francis Boylston died at his 
home in South Norwich, Conn., February 3. Mr. Boylston 
conducted a manufacturing business for about fifty years 
in Rowayton. 





Lawrence Florry. 
Granp RApPips, MicH., Feb. 13.—Lawrence Florry, 
known in Muskegon lumber circles, died at his home th 
city February 8. He leaves three children. 
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Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 






C. W. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas. 





You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’t swell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts and find it’s an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. li you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we will tell you all about our doors. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb. 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. C. Asbenfelter, Builders Exchange 
Philadelphia. 








Everything We Guarantee 


in regard to prompt shipments and satisfactory 
grades we fulfill. Send us your next order for 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Eastman Lumber Co. 


Mills at Summit, Wash., on N. P. R. R. 
210-11 Berlin Bidg., TACOMA, WASH. 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Coast Fir 


Prompt Shipments—Good Grades. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
And WHOLESALE DEALERS 


S. H. L. Lumber Go. 


206-206 Holland Block, 


We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Manufacturers Why not buy your material 
— += for Stock Doors, cut to size, 
ready for use? We furnish 


WESTERN PINE 


Cut Door Stock, kiln dried, exact sizes, surfaced 
two sides, ready for machining. Quote you delivered 
prices. You know exactly what material for door 
costs f.o. b. your factory. Write. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH 








(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR ) 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


q SPOKANE, WASH. al 

















Western White Pine and Larch Lumber. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures 


THE SAW MILL PHOENIX, ,coxann wassmnaven 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kilndried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 











12th Floor, James Flood Bidg., 
Market & Powell Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 








California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel, Harrison 1295. CKICAGO, ILL. 








HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 13.—Millmen report exception- 
ally bad weather in the south and this, together with 
the car shortage, has put a quietus on logging opera- 
tions. So receipts, not only for the open market but on 
contract account as well, have been reduced. Stocks of 
dry lumber are very low and demand is great. These 
conditions have had a tendency to advance prices. Those 
who have stocks on hand will not sell at the present 
prices but are holding for a further advance. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first eleven 
days of February, 1907, were 3,937 cars, against 4/135 
ears during the first eleven days of February of last 
year. Shipments by rail during the first eleven days of 
February this year were 2,644 cars, against 2,291 cars 
during the same period last year. There were no re- 
ceipts or shipments by river during the first eleven days 
in February this year or last. This shows a decrease in 
rail receipts during the first eleven days of the preced- 
ing February of 198 cars in comparison with the first 
eleven days of February, 1906, but an increase in ship- 
ments by rail during the first eleven days of February 
this year of 353 cars in comparison with the first 
eleven days of. February, 1906. 

George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says business has been quiet 
during the last few days. It was not as good as it was 
last month. Dry stock is very scarce. Ash and poplar 
are holding their own as to prices and are in good de- 
mand, but the stocks are small. Stocks at the mills 
are greatly scattered and are coming in slowly. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lum- 
ber Company, says conditions are not at all satisfactory 
on account of the great scarcity of all kinds of hard- 
woods and the abnormal demand. While many inquiries 
and offers are made only those orders are booked that 
can be shipped at once. There is a great scarcity of 
ears, particularly on the west side of the river in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. All hardwoods are strong, but 
there is less of a demand for oak than of other woods, 
although that is in good demand. The Iron Mountain 
& Southern railroad, without notice, has issued a new 
tariff, putting cypress in the same class as southern 
pine. This raises the rate from northern Arkansas and 
Louisiana points from 3 to 5 cents a hundred to 13 and 
15, cents a hundred. It is now uniformly 18 cents a 
hundred. This tariff will go into effect March 1. This 
road has not been able to furnish more than 10 percent 
of the cars necessary and the raise in rates will cause 
great hardship and loss. At one point, Mr. Plummer 
says, he had a man for sixty days and was not able to 
get a single car. The rate from that point was 14 
cents a hundred; now it will be 18 cents. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, reports a con- 
tinuance of good business. The company has been 
particularly fortunate in having a good stock of dry 
lumber on hand and in being able to secure pretty 
prompt shipments. Mr. Luehrmann is down south this 
week, making a tour of the company’s mills. 

L. M. Borgess, of Steele & Hibbard, says business is 
as good as could be expected with the conditions as they 
are. They are doing a fair business in spite of the 
many drawbacks and are getting ready for a lively trade 
as soon as it will begin. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange, of St. Louis, is now 
pleasantly located in its new offices on the fourth floor 
of the Security building. The offices on the third floor 
were not as comfortable as was wished. The exchange 
now has two rooms, one a board room, handsomely fur- 
nished, and the other a general office, where Secretary 
Davidson has his desk. 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 12.—Reports from the hard- 
wood regions of West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennesee 
are certainly encouraging for the future supply of this 
market. For two years lack of rain has kept the logs 
that had been cut tied up in the inaccessible mountain 
streams and, consequently, the mills were closed down. 
Now the story is completely reversed, thousands of logs 


| have been brought out by the high waters and efforts 


of the drivers and thousands more are being started 
down to the mills. ‘‘Enough logs are now available to 
keep all the mills on the Kentucky, Tennessee and Cum- 
berland rivers and their tributaries busy for at least a 
year,’’ says a lumberman whose interests are located in 
Kentucky. 

That other drawback to the lumber trade—ear short- 
age—appears to be a problem, the solution of which 
will take many months. On every hand is heard: ‘‘ We 
could do business if we could get the cars, or know 
when we could get them.’’ Notwithstanding the short- 
age of cars there is a good volume of receipts and ship- 
ments recorded, which forces the conclusion that had 
the lumber supply and facilities for handling been 
equal to the wants of the market the lumber trade at 
this point would reach phenomenal proportions. 

E. M. Schantz, of the E. M. Sehantz Lumber Com- 
pany, is engaged upon a new device for still further 
simplifying the process of cutting dimension stock. 
The machine now in operation is a marvel of ingenuity 
and, when understood, as simple as it is possible to be, 
but his latest work will reduce to the minimum the skill 
and amount of labor required in operation, while increas- 
ing the output. 

Chester F. Korn has become a member of the Queen 
City Furniture Club, the business body representing the 
progressive element of the furniture industry of Cin- 





cinnati. Mr. Korn being one of the most active young 
lumbermen in this section, his accession to the Furniture 
Club was most desirable. 

‘¢Inspection’’ will engross the attention of the next 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club. As this is a subject 
on which many have ‘‘views,’’ a most interesting dis- 
cussion is sure to result. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Cincinnati Fur- 
niture Exchange on Tuesday, February 12, indorsed the 
measure now being agitated by the various manufactur- 
ing interests using alcohol, providing -for the unre- 
stricted manufacture of denatured alcohol. Under the 
present rulings of the revenue department very few dis- 
tillers could make denatured alcohol at a fair profit. 

The new Liberty bank in the west end of the city, is 
practically a lumbermen’s and furniture men’s insti- 
stution. These are some of the names in the directorate: 
B. F. Dulweber, W. F. Duhlmeier, J. E. Dulweber, 
George Morgan, lumbermen; J. F. Dietz, F. H. Ball- 
man, A. G. Steinman, L. Ficks, E. Steinman, furniture 
men. F. H. Ballman is president. 

Planing and mills devoted to dressed lumber are 
very busy, as the mild weather has not interfered to 
any extent with building operations and, as the modern 
structures require hardwood interior finishes the out- 
look for the coming spring is very bright. 

The mantel and tile dealers and manufacturers of 
the United States are holding a three-days’ session at 
the Grand hotel in this city. About 500 delegates are 
present. As the mantel manufacturers are heavy con- 
sumers of hardwoods, many lumbermen are seen among 
the crowds in the corridors of the Grand hotel. 

Thomas J. Moffett, the popular president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, of this city, and one of its most promi- 
nent citizens, left Monday with President Shipley, of 
the Business Men’s Club, and others to present the cause 
of the Queen City as a place in which to hold the next 
general conference of the M. E. Church. 

Chestnut has been an active feature in the transac- 
tions of the week, several carloed lots being disposed of 
at good figures. 

Down on Eighth street and McLean avenue the L. G. 
Banning yards are located and the great piles of oak 
and other hardwoods have been an attractive feature of 
that thoroughfare for several years, but the strong de- 
mand for this class of lumber has caused much of the 
stock to be moved and lumber that had been in stick 
for three years and more has been sold as ‘‘bone dry,’’ 
which it surely was. J. A. VanOrsdel, representative of 
this house, says its stock list embraces everything in 
hardwoods from mahogany to poplar, and by being just 
a few inches above the recent high water is in prime 
condition. 

The lumberman president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, W. A. Bennett, is seeing that the lumber market 
is receiving every attention and that transactions by 
river as well as by rail are correctly recorded, and that 
such data will be afforded for the benefit of the lum- 
ber journals, in their efforts to publish the statistics of 
the lumber trade. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—R. J. Darnell has taken 
out a permit for the erection of the mill building in 
South Memphis in which the new double band saw mill 
of his firm is to be installed, and work is actively in 
progress thereon. In addition to the double band mill 
there is to be a large veneer plant for the manufacture 
of oak, gum and other veneer. The management hopes 
to have the plant ready for business by midsummer. 

The Kimball-Lacy Lumber Company, of Arkansas, of 
which C. A. Lacy, of Memphis, is secretary, has bought 
750 acres of timber lands from the Valley bank at 
Rosedale, Miss., the tract lying near the latter point. 
This company is manufacturing large quantities of cot- 
tonwood lumber and has recently made some handsome 
sales at high figures for log run stock. 

The car situation does not reflect any improvement 
and lumber interests are much handicapped on this ac- 
count. There was some improvement immediately after 
the holidays but during the last two or three weeks it 
has been as hard, if not harder, to get cars than at any 
other time this season. This is only another way of 
saying that receipts of both timber and lumber at Mem- 
phis are far below the average for this time of the year, 
thus causing shutdowns among some of the plants and 
leading to further reductions in stock on hand here. The 
cotton congestion is practically as severe as last fall when 
the movement of this traffic was at its hight, and lumber 
interests can hardly expect much improvement until this 
congestion in cotton shall have been removed, a time 
apparently yet distant. Interior manufacturers are hav- 
ing a very hard time getting cars. 

Weather conditions have been rather better during the 
last few days, but during the preceding week sleet, ice 
and snow interfered with the operations of the compara- 
tively few plants in this section well supplied with tim- 
ber, and the statement is made that not a mill in the 
entire Memphis territory succeeded in running three full 
days during the last week. Clear, warmer weather now 
prevails but so much water is in the ground that logging 
operations are much restricted, interfering with the run- 
ning of the mills in this section. 

George Brasfield, president and general manager of the 
Brasfield-Thompson Lumber Company, organized here a 
short time ago, has returned from a visit to the recently 
acquired hardwood mill at Biscoe, Ark. He says that 
while he had intended to begin running and while he had 
plenty of timber on the yards there was so much sleet, 
ice and snow that operation had been out of the question. 
The mill will, however, he states, be placed in commission 
in a short time. 

The box plant of the Anderson-Tully Company in 
North Memphis, which was to have been completed by 
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February 1, has been delayed and the management now 
states that it will hardly be able to get the plant ready 
under twenty to thirty days. 

The Tennessee Hoop Company, the Chickasaw Cooper- 
age Company and Moore & McFerren, manufacturers of 
cottonwood and gum lumber and boxes and box shooks, 
have resumed operations this week after a suspension of 
a few days on account of the overflow in Wolf river re- 
sulting from the record breaking stage of the Mississippi 
river here. The Anchor Mills, the Hardwood Specialty 
Company and the Memphis Stave Manufacturing Com- 
pany have not been able to resume yet, their plants across 
Wolf river being still surrounded by water. ‘The levees 
have not broken at any point in the Memphis territory 
and, with the water subsiding rapidly, there is no longer 
any fear on this score. Lumber interests along the river 
and especially along the tributary streams of the Mis- 
sissippi, however, are still much handicapped by the 
enormous volume of backwater. This condition will prob- 
ably obtain, especially south of Memphis, until the crest 
of the flood shall have passed Helena. 

The W. E. Hyde Lumber Company, which came here 
a few months ago, has arranged to open a yard in North 
Memphis, where a considerable stock of hardwood lumber 
will be carried. This company established a buying 
agency here with headquarters in the Randolph building. 

W. E. Terrell, superintendent of the mill of the 
Cypress Lumber Company at Atkins, Ark., according to 
information reaching Memphis shot himself through the 
head a few days ago and is in a serious condition. He 
asserts that the shooting was accidental, occurring while 
he was examining his revolver. 

The Memphis Log Loading Company has moved into 
the old headquarters of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association in the Tennessee Trust building. At a meet- 
ing of the company a few days ago it was decided to 
increase the rates for loading logs in this territory. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 12.—Owing to bad weather 
conditions during the last week business has been 
comparatively quiet. A marked tendency toward stif- 
fening of prices has been noted, and it is predicted 
that there will be a slight but steady rise in prices 
of timber: This is especially true of ash, which has 
already shown an advance. No other grades are re- 
ported to be especially effected by the advance. All 
grades of timber are in usual demand just now. 

The tide of the Cumberland river has not been suf- 
ficient to make the receipts of logs at all heavy—in 
fact, this has been a very poor logging winter on the 
Cumberland. 

Some of the local lumbermen report that there has 
been some relief from the car shortage. Cars are some- 
what more plentiful than for some time. This may be 
partly due to the fact that the weather has been 
severe, and it is true that during the last week the 
lumbermen have not felt the effects of the car short- 
age as they would had the weather been favorable. In 
other words, the demand on the part of the lumber- 
men for cars has not been so great, while the ground 
was covered with sleet and snow and the mercury was 
making a desperate effort all the time to get as near 
the zero mark as possible. 

After twenty-five years’ connection with the 
Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company J. H. Baskett, 
general manager of the concern, has severed his con- 
nection with that company to go with the Helena 
Woodenware Company, a new $50,000 industry in 
Arkansas. 

M. J. C. Wrenne, superintendent of transportation 
for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, 
was asked if reciprocal demurrage would expedite the 
handling of cars by the railroad companies and in re- 
ply he said: ‘‘Not in any way. It is to the interest 
of the railroad companies to furnish cars as rapidly 
as possible. It would only have the effect that if a 
reciprocal demurrage were in force in Georgia and not 
in Tennessee, it might be against Tennessee. ’’ 

A shutting down of a number of factories in the 
southern territory is threatened if the car shortage 
situation is not soon improved because of an inability 
to secure the shipment of coal to operate the plants. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 
BRISTOL, TENN., Feb. 15.—The fact that the improve- 
ment in the car supply conditions of three weeks ago 
was of a transitory nature is not manifest. The supply 
is falling off rapidly and though the Virginia & South- 
western has brought 1,000 new cars to the relief of ship- 
pers cars are much scarcer than they were three weeks 
ago. The improvement is undoubtedly temporary and 
due to local conditions, attributable perhaps to the fact 
that January and February are the dullest months of 
the year for shipping and the consequent falling off in 
the demand for cars. The improvements come by spurts. 
For a few days the shippers are well supplied with cars. 
These are quickly loaded and shipped and the railroads 
are then unable to supply cars in any quantity and 
with any degree of promptness until the next spurt. 
Little change has been noted in the trade conditions. 
A heavy demand exists for all kinds of stock and dealers 
are besieged with orders and flooded with inquiries. 
Horace M. Hoskins, who has held the position of gen- 
eral sales agent in the offices of J. A. Wilkinson, a local 
wholesale lumberman and manufacturer, and one of the 
best known men in the business in this section, has ten- 
dered his resignation effective February 15. Mr. Hos- 
kins will probably enter the wholesale lumber business 
for himself with headquarters in Bristol. It is re- 
ported that he wili be associated with a number of 
prominent lumbermen in the organization of a new con- 





cern. Mr. Hoskins is well known in the eastern do- 
mestic trade, having formerly been in the business in 
New York. He is also well known in the European 
lumber centers, having spent some time in the business 
in London. He started in the lumber business in Knox- 
ville a number of years ago and is generally recognized 
as a lumberman of excellent judgment. Mr. Wilkinson 
has not yet announced his successor in the important 
position. 

F. J. Alliger, a wholesale lumberman of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., was in the city last week and is spending 
some days in this section looking over the local situation 
and talking with the hardwood men. 

George W. Peter, of the Paul W. Fleck Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to the company’s mills 
in Johnson county. The Fleck company is opening a 
new yard in south Bristol on the Virginia & Southwest- 
ern railway and is shipping about 100 carloads of stock 
to Bristol to be put on the yards. The yards are chiefly 
for assortment purposes. About 100 cars of lumber 
will be kept on the yards at all times. 

W. R. Stone, of the Stone-Huling Lumber Company, 
left this week for an extended trip south. Mr. Stone 
will visit some of the biggest yellow pine lumber mills 
in the south and will go to Mobile, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
New Orleans and other cities. Mr. Stone’s company 
handles a large amount of yellow pine stock for the 
Virginia and Kentucky coal field trade and arrange- 
ments will be made for stock for the spring and sum- 
mer trade. Mr. Stone was accompanied by Mrs. Stone 
and his two young boys. 

W. O. Gillespie, representing James Gillespie, a whole- 
sale lumberman of North Tonawanda, N. Y., was in the 
city last week buying hardwoods and looking over the 
field. 

W. L. Reynolds, of the lumber firm of White & Rey- 
nolds, Coeburn, Va., was in this city on business last 
week. 

After being closed down for several weeks on account 
of an accident, the mill of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, at Hampton, Carter 
county, Tenn., has resumed operation. The mill was 
wrecked by the breaking of a 14-foot flywheel. The acci- 
dent happened over a month ago. 

G. L. Wood, general manager of the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Company, and M. A. Hayes, of the company, 
were in the city last week from the company’s Carter 
county (Tenn.) operations at Buladeen. The com- 
pany has a band mill in operation in Carter county. It 
also operates extensively in western North Carolina and 
West Virginia. 

Work on the new band mill being erected in south 
Bristol by J. A. Wilkinson is progressing and Mr. Wil- 
kinson hopes to have the mill in operation in a few 
weeks. The work is now well under way. The mill is 
being built on a site adjoining Mr. Wilkinson’s new 
planing mill which was recently put into operation. 

E. R. Dandelle, of New York, was in this city last 
week, having just returned from a trip to Louisiana. He 
reports that the organization of the Gulf Lumber Com- 
pany, with a capital stock fully paid in of $3,000,000, 
was effected at Lake Charles, La., last week. The new 
company owns a vast tract of Louisiana timber land 
and, it is said, will shortly construct a mill sufficient to 
cut 100,000,000 feet of lumber annually. The company 
has bought the entire holdings of the Gulf Land & 
Lumber Company, together with a tract of 90,000 acres, 
from Wright-Blodgnett & Co., of Saginaw, Mich. 

Experiments in the use of pine for pulpwood are 
being made at Lynchburg, Va., and it is reported that 
success so far has attended the efforts of those inter- 
ested. On account of the resinous properties of pine it 
has not hitherto been used for pulpwood. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., Feb. 12.—The building boom through- 
out the Kentucky-Virginia field is still on and local 
trade is lively. The car service is not at all satis- 
factory and there is much difficuity in procuring cars. 
Lumbermen throughout the field are attending repre- 
sentative meetings and are doing all in their power to 
improve the service. 

A heavy snow fell over the Kentucky mountains 
on February 6 and is still on the ground. In some 
sections mills have closed down, and moving logs to 
the mills has ceased for a time. The mills of Craft 
& Holbrook at Ola have resumed operations after be- 
ing closed down for a month. 

The Clear Fork Lumber Company has begun ship- 
ping over its new narrow gage. railroad—the More- 
head & West Liberty—from Morgan county, and is 
employing several hundred men in its mills. The con- 
cern will also supply a large local trade. 

Roberts & Kiser began operations in their plant 
this week on the Morris farm near Big Stone Gap, 
Va. They have recently acquired large timber hold- 
ings nearby which they intend to develop during the 
year. 

R. H. Combs and associates, who bought 4,000 acres 
of timber lands in upper Perry county last week, are 
now organizing the R. H. Combs Lumber Company, 
and will within the next thirty days locate two mills 
upon the property. 

In the Leslie county field three new mills were 
started on February 1. One, the J. A. Jones mill, on 
Cut Shin creek, will cut a 3,000-acre tract. Another 
is the mill started by the Wooton Bros. Company on 
Middle Fork, near Hyden. This concern will employ 
300 men. ‘They are building a telephone line out to 
their plant from Hyden. 

Squire Horton, who recently located two mills on 
Guests’ river in the Wise county field, has closed them 
down until the weather improves. Mr. Horton bought 
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only when invested in a money-earning business, and I 
believe there is no good, safe and. honest business earn- 
ing more money on the capital invested than the subscrip- 
tion-book business. 


DO YOU BUY BOOKS? 


This is a book-buying age. A house without a library 
is no longer a home, and most of the home libraries in 
this country are purchased as a result of direct solicita- 


tion. 
BUT FEW KNOW 


that during the last six years nearly 150,000 sets of 
“*Modern Eloquence’’ have been sold for $7,500,000.00; 
that ‘‘ Stoddard’s Lectures’’ have been placed in 250,000 
American homes for $12,000,000.00; that 300,000 sets of 
the ‘‘Century Dictionary’’ have been sold for $21,000,- 
000.00; that more than 560,000 sets of ‘‘ Britannica’’ 
have been sold in- the United States alone for over 
$44,000,000.00; or that the sale of these books still con- 
tinues. But few know what the profits are on this busi- 
ness. How much of it did you receive? 


A MODERN PUBLICATION 


of the highest class, which in sales and profits is destined 
to exceed the above records, is now being made and sold. 
This is evident from the actual results now being ob- 
tained, although the sale was-begun less than six months 
ago, and you can have full particulars by sending me 
your name and address on a postal card, costing 


ONLY ONE CENT 


Let me mail you a letter telling all about this record- 
breaking, modern American publication; how several 
hundred eminent American specialists are making it; 
why the American people find it not a luxury but a 
necessity and what a few dollars will do—not over a 
hundred—if now added to the present capital. 


MAKE YOUR MONEY EARN MONEY 


Write me today, as this is a present opportunity. Ad- 


dress 
W. B. GILBERT 


Cable Building 10th Floor, CHICAGO 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


. man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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“YELLOW PINE. 
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an additional 2,000 acres on Guests’ river this week. 
He will lease this property to other concerns. 

Wright & Bentley, of Bentley, Ky., are moving one 
of their large mills from Pound, Va., to Elkhorn creek 
this week. They will shortly locate two new mills on 
Elkhorn. 

John D. Candill, of Pikeville, Ky., is making rapid 
preparations to begin cutting a large acreage in upper 
Pike county. Mr. Candill will employ several hun- 
dred men. 

John C. C. Mayo, of Paintsville, Ky., will send a 
dozen large logs to the Jamestown exposition from his 
lands in Pike county, to be used in the Kentucky state 
building. Mr. Mayo has already subscribed $200 to 
the exposition. 

George Kelley, of Pine Top, Ky., bought another 
1,000 acres of timber lands in eastern Knott county 
this week for C. Bascomb Slemp, of Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Wilson Bowling, of Dewey, Va., will locate two stave 
mills in the Cumberland mountains near the Ken- 
tucky-Virginia border. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirtLE Rock, Ark., Feb 10.—For the purpose of se- 
curing relief from the car shortage which has seriously 
interfered with its business, the Bluff City Lumber 
Company, of Pine Bluff, has placed an order for ten 
ears of 50,000 pounds’ capacity, which are expected to 
be delivered within a short time. It is expected that 
by the use of these private cars, much of the trouble 
that has been experienced in getting out shipments will 
be relieved. 

Robert York, secretary and treasurer of the Bluff City 
Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff, has bought 3,000 aeres 
of timber land in Grant county and a mill vf 40,000 feet 
capacity is being erected. It will be operated by the 
Grant Lumber Company. The land was bought from 
M. B. Hutchinson, of Ottumwa, Kan., who bought it 
severe! months ago. 

W. E. Talley and J. Y. Turner have closed a deal 
whereby the latter will move his saw mill to a point 
near Marmaduke, on the Cotton Belt railroad, to cut 
the timber off of a large tract of land recently bought 
by Mr. Talley from E. C. Stuck. A railroad will be 
built from the Cotton Belt road to the mill, a dis- 
tance of four miles and a half. The steel for the road 
has already been bought and work will be begun at once. 
There are several million feet of timber on the tract. 

The Chillicothe Box Manufacturing Company, of Chil- 
licothe, Mo., will erect a large box factory at Claren- 
don, Ark. The negotiations have been completed by 
Charles M. Davis, a representative of the company. The 
company ‘bought a mill already built but not in opera- 
tion from W. H. Johnson and ‘extensive improvements 
will be made. The citizens of Clarendon gave the com- 
pany a bonus of $1,500. 

It has been announced that the Sedgwick Tie Com- 
pany will in the future take red oak ties and allow 16 
cents a stick at the stump for them. This is said to be 
the first time red oak ties have been salable in that 
section and it is predicted that within a few weeks the 
railroad will be lined with ties of that description. 

C. L. Browning, formerly of Galveston, Tex., has sue- 
ceeded George W. Ritchie as sales manager of the Bluff 
City Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Feb. 13.—There seems to have 
been a relief in ear shortage in the south, as spring 
shipments are beginning to come through to Indiana, 
although not in fully satisfactory quantities. One firm, 
the Greer Wilkinson Lumber Company, stated that it has 
forty carloads on the way frem its Louisiana mills to 
its factory and planing mill at Cairo, Ill. This ship- 
ment will eventually be delivered to the Indiana yards 
of the company. There is a marked shortage in No. 2 
yellow pine, 2x4x18 and it seems to be almost impossible 
to get it in Indiana. ‘The car shortage is held to be 
responsible. The present relief, if it might be called 
such, is hoped to do much toward getting the yards 
filled for spring demands. 

The Dynes Lumber Company has bought a site one 
square long and one-half square wide between Twenty- 
ninth and Thirtieth streets on the Monon railroad, where 
it contemplates building a large yard. It is probable 
that the new yard will not be established until late next 
fall or the following spring, it is said. 

Lumber dealers generally are looking forward to a 
heavy building season in Indiana this year. Indianapolis 
dealers especially say that the greatest part of estimates 
at this time is for cottages and dwellings and but little 
building along more extensive lines is anticipated this 
season. The only building of note scheduled for this 
year in Indianapolis is a Y. M. C. A. building to cost 
approximately $250,000. 

The Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company, having a yard 
in this city, has overhauled its mill at Mangham, La., 
for a season’s run. It also has its mill at Alto, La., in 
operation. The company has about forty lumber yards 
in Indiana and improvements are being made at a num- 
ber of these, in anticipation of a large business this 
season. At Clinton the yard is being doubled by the 
erection of a shed 44 by 160. A shed for the storage 
of lumber has also been completed at Van Buren. This 
shed is 32 by 196 feet. 

According to the Indiana bureau of statistics there 
are 192 firms in the state operating planing mills and 
these have a capital stock of $4,155,252. There are 2,318 
persons employed in them and their yearly production 
is estimated at $6,071,309. There are also 774 concerns 
in the state engaged in the manufacture of lumber and 
timber products and these have a capital stock of more 
than $9,000,000 and a yearly output of something over 


$14,000,000. The state also ranks second in the produc- 
tion of hickory timber. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 12.—It is understood that the 
Akers Lumber Company, of Lynchburg, Va., will build 
a planing mill near Arvonia to cut pine timber. 
Already a number of mills are in operation in that sec- 
tion, employing hundreds of laborers. 

The Continental Realty Company, of Lexington, Ky., 
has negotiated the sale of 52,000 acres of timber and 
coal lands in Breathitt, Knox and Perry counties to 
the Southern Timber, Land & Mineral Company, of 
Nashville. 

Supporters of the Appalachian forestry bill have 
been encouraged by the favorable report of the senate 
committee on agriculture on Senator F. M. Simmons’ 
amendment appropriating $25,200 to be used in mak- 
ing a survey of the area which it is proposed to re- 
serve, to inspect watersheds etc. Senator. Simmons be- 
lieves that the amendment will stand in conference 
and that this will commit the government to the 
project. 

The woodworking plant of the Wiltz Veneer Com- 
pany, Plymouth, N. C., was burned recently, the loss 
being estimated at $250, 000, with partial insurance. 
Nothing was saved but the company’s office, and 
hundreds of people were thrown out of employment. 
It is not known whether the company will rebuild or 
not. 

The name of the Basnight-Davis Lumber Company, 
of Ward’s Mill, in Onslow county, North Carolina, has 
been changed to the Davis-Sinnickson-Smith Lumber 
Company. 

The Franklin Lumber, Feed & Supply Company, 
Macon county, N. C., is chartered with $5,000 author- 
ized capital, at Franklin, N. C. 

The Shaw Land & Timber Company, of Norfolk, 
Va., is building a $100,000 plant at Ivor, Va., where 
several hundred thousand dollars has been invested in 
timber lands. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 11.—One of the scarce items in 
this market on the list of retailers’ requirements is red 
cedar shingles. The price has been going up, too, but 
that doesn’t hurt so much as the fact that it is pretty 
hard to get enough to go around at times regardless of 
price. The demand for this product has been growing 
rapidly in the Louisville territory the last few years, 
and the trade has come to like them so well and to de- 
pend on them so much that it pinches when a scarcity 
develops. 

The yard trade itself has been rather slow of late, 
because of the cold weather following the recent flood, 
which has kept building operations in check. The out- 
look for spring business, however, is fine and the yards 
are placing orders freely in anticipation of a good run 
this spring. Stocks in most of the yards are pretty low. 
Some have bought and are waiting for delivéries and 
some are still buying. Those that bought earlier are 
lucky, for yellow pine prices are stiffening up ma- 
terially, especially on framing. 

Wehmhoff & Ballard say that they are booking a 
good run of yellow pine orders these days and that 
everything points toward an unusually busy spring 
with the yards, both here in the city and throughout 
the state. 

The Parsons-Willis Lumber Company says that while 
the trade is not unusually urgent, it is good, and seems 
to be getting better right along. It looks pretty stiff 
all around, especially on framing, which promises to 
come up a little short of the probable requirements this 
spring. 

Hughes Moore never owns up to doing a rushing busi- 
ness, but ‘somehow he manages to get his share of the 
yellow pine trade right along despite his apparent 
modesty. 

The hardwocd trade is still up in the air a little be- 
cause of difficuliies of making quick delivery. It is be- 
ginning to get its bearings, however, and is getting 
straightened out. There is no letup to the stiff prices 
nor is there likely to be this spring, but for a while here 
it was practically out of the question to get a mill- 
man to accept an order, and it is on this score that it is 
easing up a little. The men that bought their hard- 
wood earlier are probably thanking their lucky stars 
about now—and urging shipment—while those that 
didn’t buy earlier are having quite a lot of trouble at 
times to get their wants attended to. 








WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The hardwood transaction 
of greatest interest is the division of interest in the 
Empire Lumber Company, F. W. Vetter retiring and 
taking ithe Buffalo yard and office and H. 8. Janes re- 
maining as manager, to look after the general trade of 
the company and the lumber operations in Arkansas, 
with which he is entirely familiar. He will open an 
office down town here as soon as convenient and carry 
on the business as before, though without a yard here. 

O. E. Yeager and J. B. Wall are at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., for a short stay. A. W. Kreinheder and H. A. 
Stewart, who were preparing to go south to look after 
lumber, are waiting for better weather and the sub- 
sidence of the water in that direction. 

A. J. Elias is serving his zountry this week as fore- 
man of a supreme court grand jury, with G. Elias oe- 
ecupying both desks in the mill and yard office of the firm. 

S. B. Taylor, of the new firm of Taylor & Mason, who 
is lately back from the south, is of the opinion that 
there will be plain oak enough this year, at least as it is 
offering now. It is quartered oak that will be short, as 
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the cut last year was much more to plain than formerly. 

J. W. Drynan, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been off duty for some time with a very 
bad attack of grip, is out again but has not returned to 
his desk. Angus McLean still has a way of looking after 
St. Lawrence river cedar. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 12.—The Ashland Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill started up on Monday with enough logs 
on hand for a three months’ run. The management re- 
ports a big and successful business for 1906. with still 
brighter prospects for 1907. 

John Moriarity, of the J. H. Moriarity Lumber Com- 
pany, Foley, W. Va., accompanied by his wife, has been 
here on a combined business and pleasure trip. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, was held 
last week. Leon Isaacson, C. M. Crawford and Oscar 
Richey, of Ironton; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Fischer, of Bal- 
timore, and E. C. Means, of Lowmoore, Va., were named 
as directors. They organized by electing Mr. Means, 
president; Mr. Isaacson, vice president, and Mr. Craw- 
ford, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Means is a brother- 
in-law of the late president, F. C. Fischer, their wives 
being sisters. 

Mud river timbermen say the price of labor is so high 
that they cannot get men to work at getting out ties. 

Noah McKenzie, lumber inspector for the Herrmann 
Lumber Company, is out on the Lexington division of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio measuring up lumber. 

The steamer Sea Lion is busy towing rafts out of the 
Big Sandy, the greater part of which have been brought 
out of the timber region by Hi Williamson, of William- 
son, W. Va., and sold to Giles Wright for his North Cat- 
lettsburg mill. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY NEWS. 

MoreHEAD, Ky., Feb. 12.—S. M. Bradley has bought 
2.500 acres of the finest oak timber in Kentucky and 
will begin operation on it at once. He predicts that 
1907 will be a banner year in oak, and has bought sev- 
eral small tracts. 

The S. B. Reese Lumber Company, of Farmers, has 
started a circular mill as its large band mill was not 
sufficient to saw all the logs it has at the mill this year. 
This will be the largest cut of lumber in the history of 
this company. 

The Licking River Lumber Company, of Farmers, 
claims it cannot furnish lumber fast enough for its 
trade. It will have a large cut this year. 

The Salt Lick Lumber Company, Salt Lick, is doing 
good business in finished lumber, which plant it runs 
in conneetion with its large band mill. 

W. J. Fell, Salt Lick, has bought a large tract of 
timber in West Virginia, which he will have worked 
in staves. He is one of the few who realize the worth 
of oak stumpage and is buying all he ean find. 

S. M. Bradley has just closed a deal with a large 
trunk line for all its switch ties this year. This is 
the largest contract ever given to a single firm in east- 
ern Kentucky and will amount to about $1,000,000. 

The Clearfield Lumber Company has just completed a 
large tunnel near this place and is ready to lay ten 
miles of track on its railroad. It has received one 
engine and four ears, which will be used for construc- 
tion work. The company expects to be able to begin 
operation by April 1. 


CALIFORNIA. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San FRANcIScO, CAL., Feb. 9.—The Standard Lumber 
Company’s new factory is now under construction and 
four boilers have arrived, which will be installed in 
the power house. 

The Pacific Lumber Company’s cut of redwood lum- 
ber at Scotia, Cal., for the year 1906 was 53,000,000 
feet. The shipment of redwood lumber east to fill the 
big demand is retarded by the lack of sufficient facili- 
ties for planing the lumber in San Francisco since the 
fire. Within three months the company will have a 
planing mill in operation in Oakland to supply this 
want. The Pacific Lumber Company’s new steam 
schooner Temple E. Dorr, constructed on Grays harbor, 
will not be launched until February 28. The steamer’s 
carrying capacity will be 750,000 feet of lumber instead 
of 350,000 feet. The W. H. Murphy, in course of con- 
struction for the same company, is to carry 950,000 feet. 

Ira B. Bennett, manager of the Hume-Bennett Lumber 
Company, of Sanger, Cal., has arrived from Fresno. 

J. J. Moore, the prominent San Francisco lumber ex- 
porter and commission broker who recently contracted 
for 25,000,000 feet of fir lumber on Grays harbor, sus- 
tained a painful injury a few days ago by being 
struck by a runaway horse which bolted at the Ascot 
track, near Los Angeles. Mr. Moore has a string of 
speedy horses at the track. 

The Merrimac Land & Lumber Company has been look- 
ing for options on a mill site, which it contemplates 
erecting a short distance from Oroville, Cal., this year. 

Superintendent Richard, of the F. A. Hihn Lumber 
Company, has laid out the site of a new mill in Santa 
Cruz county, which is to be in operation in March. 
Timber is being felled on Kings ereek to furnish a 
supply of logs. 

The Lindstrom Shipbuilding Company has contracted 
to build a steam schooner for Beadle Bros, of San 
Francisco at Aberdeen, Wash. It will be 195 feet in 
length and cost about $100,000. The Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Company has awarded. contracts to the same com- 








pany for the construction of two similar vessels, to be 
called the Saginaw and the Claremont. 

The towing of lumber in barges from Puget sound 
and the Columbia river to San Francisco has not been 
without drawbacks since winter set in. The tugboat 
Samson, with the lumber laden barge Washington in 
tow, which left Astoria February 7 for San Francisco, 
returned later in the night in distress. In crossing 
the Columbia river bar the Washington bumped so 
hard on Peacock Spit that its rudder post was broken 
and it was unable to keep on her course. Then the 
Samson’s boilers broke down and she had difficulty in 
returning to Astoria with her tow. The Washington’s 
cargo of 1,000,000 feet of lumber is being discharged 
to permit of her steering gear being repaired. 

The S. E. Slade Lumber Company, which recently 
purchased the steamer Robert Dollar, has changed its 
name to Fair Oaks. 

F. F. Sayre, manager of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Agency, has returned from a short business trip 
to his new office in the James Flood building. 

H. D. Mortenson, local sales manager for the Holmes- 
Kureka Lumber Company, of Eureka, Cal., has been ill 
at his home since he returned from the east two weeks 
ago, but is improving now. J. H. Holes, president of 
this company, has returned to his home at Eureka. 

James W. Dickie & Son, who have been building 
wooden vessels in Oakland, Cal., for some years, have 
completed arrangements for the removal of their entire 
plant to Raymond, Wash., on Willapa harbor. The 
principal object of the removal is to secure a cheaper 
supply of lumber and shipbuilding materials by locating 
close to the large saw mills. Sixty acres of very de- 
sirable land have been bought and shipbuilding at the 
new yard will be begun this month. The first work will 
be the construction of two steam schooners for Sudden 
& Christenson. 

Coastwise lumber freights are still off, $8.50 being 
paid and some vesels have been offered at $8, it is 
said, but none have been delivered at the low rate. It 
is improbable that freights will go much lower for 
some time. The salmon packets are being drawn out 
of the lumber trade to fit out for their regular spring 
trips to the canneries in Alaska. Sailors are scarce 
also, which will make it difficult to charter sailing ves- 
sels for lumber cargoes. The offshore freight situation 
is rather quiet to most of the lumber ports. 





THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 8.—Distribution of lumber 
is better than it was a week ago but is not yet all that 
could be desired, for in many places in the country dis- 
tricts the roads are practically impassable. There has 
been some expansion of the building boom, but it is not 
anything to brag of yet. January building falls greatly 
behind last year and even the year before. The total 
report for January showed 574 permits issued, at a cost 
of $928,374, the smallest record for January for three 
years. The present week is doing a little better, but 
there is still a halt somewhere that it will take some 
time to get over. However, such has been the tremendous 
amount of building through all the year that the city 
appears willing to take a rest for a time and give the 
lumbermen a chance to straighten up their yards and put 
their lumber piles in systematic shape again. Mean- 
while, a large amount of lumber is going out of town, 
and out of the state even, all the time. There has 
scarcely been any stoppage at all to the demand for 
lumber in the territories and Old Mexico. A good deal 
of real estate is changing hands all over this southern 
country and there will be building again after a 
while. Retail dealers are getting some stock ahead and 
are feeling better satisfied with their quality of stock 
and assortment than they have for a good while. 

Only twenty-seven cargoes are in harbor this morning, 
but there has been some disagreeable weather and navi- 
gation is somewhat behind. The old steamer National 
City went on to the beach above the harbor of Redondo 
day before yesterday in a thick fog and was abandoned 
this morning by the crew; there is probably but little 
chance for getting her off. Her cargo of ties has been 
washed overboard and is seattered along the beach. The 
ship is heavily insured. She belongs to the Union Lum- 
ber Company, of San Francisco, and will undoubtedly 
be a total loss. Charles S. Wier & Co. are interested in 
the cargo and are making arrangements to. save what 
they can of the cargo. There are twenty-three cargoes 
reported as due. The steamer Coaster came in from 
Aberdeen and the steamer Fulton came in from Eureka. 

Wholesale and retail prices are practically unchanged. 
The market is just now fairly strong and that is all. 

The section of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
sitting in this city is endeavoring to probe some of the 
methods of the Southern Pacifie with the Salt Lake 
road, and it is hoped that something will be found out 
before the session will finish. There certainly appears to 
be some result already, in the fact that refrigerator cars 
are more plentiful and cars with box crates are said to 
be coming down faster, and J. C. Stubbs, traflic director 
of the Harriman lines, who has the say as to furnish- 
ing cars, says there will be no more delay in the orange 
business, but that the orange packers shall have all the 
cars they want in the future. Many more cars are 
wanted than are supplied. But how long this spurt of 
activity on the railroad’s part will last it is hard to tell. 
Other things than box shooks are wanted and are badly 
behind, but whether they will go beyond adjournment of 
the commission is doubtful. It is a question just what 
the outcome is to be with the orange crop. If Harriman 
wants to turn a $20,000,000 profit into southern Cali- 
fornia for the crop he will do it; if he does not he will 
not. If he has some other means of profit up his sleeve 
he will use that and let the orange crop go. More 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 
ORDERS 
For 


Y, car 1x 18 to 25” ist and 2nds cottonwood. 
Y, car 1x 13 to 17” ” . 

15 M ft. 1x6” & up ° . 

260 “ 1x4” & up No. 1 common 5 

210 “ 4-4 ist and 2nds plain red and white oak. 
240 “ 4-4 No. 1 common i . 

190 ‘ 4-4 No.1 common gtd white oak. 











American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Maple 
Flooring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


6x4 


2 inch 
face. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 











White Oak Timbers 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Car Sills, Framing, Siding, Roofing. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
HEMLOCK and MAPLE FLOORING. 


W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


2219 Farmers Bank Building, 
@ PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Save Your Money *~ 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK ==" 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 


The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Co!‘ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 18 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Yellow Pine 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL plaCe your orders with 


Geo. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 


Mills at American Trust Bldg., 
Caryville, Florida. Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO, 











rosty POPLAR 


ALL THICKNESSES, INSPEC- 
TION AT MILL IF DESIRED. 


CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 
504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 








WHOLESALE 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Agricultural Stock 
and Finish. Desirable 
1? always in tran- 
sit. 


GEO. T. MICKLE 
LUMBER Co.. 
SUITE 812 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO 


Branch Office: 


Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 








Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 




















Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 


SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINIA PINE, 
YELLOW PINE. 





AS WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 











BRANCH OFFPfCES: 
517 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bldg., Newark, N. J. 























Wholesale Hardwoods 


OUR FACILITIES INSURE PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 
SOBLE BROTHERS jonny Soehe. 


722 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia. 








HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Bea) Sstate Trust Bide, 








JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SOvoRTHERN WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, Philadelphia, Pa 














TOLEDO 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Specialists in Lumber and Woodworking 
Risks. For lines and rates apply direct. 





Home Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO. 





oranges are going forward now than ever before this 
season and Mr. Harriman may conclude that it is for his 
interests to favor the orange crop to the exclusion of 
something else. 

The local box business is rather quiet. It is not just 
the season for activity and there is only a very ordinary 
trade in boxes anyway. The boxmakers are saying they 
have more lumber to use than for some time and are get- 
ting it at a little better figures. 


OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 9.—Finley Morrison, one of the 
pioneer timber men of this state, makes the prediction 
that stumpage in Oregon will go up to the $10 notch 
in a few years, Six years‘ago he predicted that within 
ten years stumpage would go up to $4 a thousand and 
as this figure has already been reached on the lower 
Columbia river his prediction has already come true. 
With logs bringing from $10.50 to $15 a thousand the 
advance in the price of stumpage is a natural condition. 
Moreover, timber lands have never been in such strong 
demand in Oregon as today, the demand coming from 
millmen as well as speculators. 

The Fir & Spruce Lumber Company, which recently 








purchased from G. L. Gray the Toledo saw mill on. 


Yaquina bay, has begun the work of remodeling the 
plant and enlarging its capacity. When these improve- 
ments are completed the mill will have a capacity of 
50,000 feet in ten hours and the company will give 
employment to about 120 hands, including those em- 
ployed in its logging camps. A lath mill is contem- 
plated later. The company will soon begin the construc- 
tion of a logging railroad from the head of tidewater 
on Depot slough to a point about three miles above 
Toledo, where it has some valuable timber holdings. The 
directors of the company are IF. R. Stokes, of Portland, 
president; H. C. Jorgenson, of Toledo, secretary; Martin 
Foard, of Astoria, and C. H. Williams and P. H. John- 
son, of San Francisco. 

While the fuel famine that a short time ago threat- 
ened to tie up all freight trains in Oregon has been 
somewhat relieved by the more plentiful arrival of coal 
from Colorado and Wyoming, there are still about 600 
loaded cars on the Southern Pacific sidetracks between 
Portland and Ashland awaiting shipment. Many of 
these cars contain lumber and box material for Cali- 
fornia points. About three weeks ago the number of 
cars thus tied up was 1,000. As all the railroad coal 
used by the Harriman roads in Oregon comes over the 
Oregon Short line and Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company the latter roads have the first crack at it and 


| the Southern Pacific gets what there is left. Freight 


over the Oregon Railroad & Navigation and Oregon Short 
line is now moving as freely as the equipments will per- 
mit, the fuel question no longer being a problem with 
them. The Southern Pacific road, however, could use 
considerable more coal yet in order to clean up the 
freight congestion. 

The Lebanon Lumber Company, recently incorporated, 
is about ready to start up its new plant at Lebanon, the 
terminus of a 12-mile Southern Pacific spur out of 
Albany. The incorporators of the company are P. M. 
Secroggin, Seymour Washburn and Winnie Washburn. 
This mill will cut for the local trade only for the present. 

The large plant of the Curtiss Lumber Company at 
Mill City, on the line of the Corvallis & Eastern railroad, 
has been compelled to follow in the footsteps of many 
of the other interior mills on account of the car short? 
age by suspending operations. This mill is one of the 
largest in the Willamette valley and employed over 100 
hands. There is at the present time about $180,000 
worth of lumber stacked up at the mill awaiting shipment 
and as there is no immediate prospect of moving this the 
mill management concluded to shut down. 


Wagon Grant Lands. 

In the bills introduced in the State legislature by 
Senator Maiarkey and Representative Chase a means 
is sought for forcing the Southern Oregon company to 
give up about 60,000 acres of land along the Roseburg- 
Coos bay wagon road, at $2.50 an acre, in accordance 
with the terms of the grant from the United States 
government. This land was acquired by the Southern 
Oregon company upon condition that it build a wagon 
road from Roseburg, on the line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company to Coos bay, with the pro- 
viso that the same be sold to settlers in quarter section 
tracts at $2.50 an acre. Although having received 
many applications for land the Southern Oregon com- 
pany refuses to sell at $2.50 an acre or any other price, 
thus retarding the development of that section of the 
state. Under the provisions of the bills introduced, 
which are identical, any citizen over 21 years of age 
may purchase from the company at the price specified 
by the government. If the company refuses to make 
a deed, as it has done in the past, the applicant is 
empowered to bring suit to compel the transfer, the 
court to decree that the deed be executed within ten 
days of the date of the filing of the application, and in 


_the event that such transfer is not made then the 


decree of the court is to operate as such transfer. 

In the event the bill becomes a law the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, as successor to the Oregon 
& California Railroad Company, may have to dispose 
of about 3,000,000 acres of the finest land in Oregon, 
obtained under similar circumstances and with like 
restrictions. These lands, obtained under grant from 
the government as a bonus for the building of the rail- 
road, are supposed to be sold to settlers at $2.50 an 
acre. 


- — —-— —— 


Shingle Men to Smoke. 


The annual meeting of the Columbia River Shingle 
Association has been postponed to Saturday evening, 
February 9, at which time a smoker will be indulged in 
asa symbol of the harmony that prevails in the shingle 
camp. Secretary E. H. Habighorst has sent out invi- 
tations for the function that practically jeopardize the 
life of the recipient if he refuses; hence an unusually 
large attendance is looked for. ’At this meeting the 
retiring officers will make their reports and a new 
staff will be elected for the ensuing year, 


Forest Friends Meet. 


Another meeting of the Oregon Forest Protective 
Association, recently organized in this city, was held 
last Saturday night, the object of this meeting being 
to adopt a permanent constitution and by-laws and if 
possible to complete the election of an executive coun- 
cil consisting of one member from each county in the 
state. But for the fact that there was a division of 
opinion in reference to the name the organization 
should sail under the constitution and by-laws would 
have been adopted as a whole. There are those who 
desire the name changed to the Oregon Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and this shorter name, in closer harmony with 
that of the national association, probably will be 
adopted at the next meeting, 

Considerable time was devoted at the meeting to a 
consideration of the various measures before the legis- 
lature relating to the burning of slashings. Repre- 
sentative Beals, of Tillamook county, the author of 
several of these bills, appeared before the association 
by request to explain the purport of his amendments 
to the existing laws relating to the burning of timber 
and slashings, After thoroughly threshing out the 
entire subject of forest protection, rights of settlers 
and farmers ete., it was decided to approve but one 
amendment to the present laws and that in the interest 
of the home maker—permitting the issuing of permits 
to set fires by postmasters or justices of the peace. 
Under the present law only county clerks can issue 
such permits, and as this imposes considerable of a 
hardship on settlers in sparsely settled communities 
more accessible officials was considered a reasonable 
concession. This change in the law met with the 
approval of Representative Beals, who will therefore 
in all probability confine his efforts to securing the 
proposed amendment alone. 

It being impossible to fill up the executive council 
owing to the fact that care must be exercised in the 
selection of suitable timber, final action upon this was 
deferred until the next meeting. As soon as adopted 
as a whole the constitution and by-laws of the associa- 
tion will be printed in pamphlet form for general dis- 
tribution to acquaint the people of Oregon with the 
aims and objects of the organization. It is believed 
that this publication will be of great educational 
value. 





THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 9.—The midwinter lethargy 
of the lumber trade appears to be rapidly wearing off 
and were it not for the obstruction of traffic along the 
different lines of railway spring trade shows every sign 
of rapidly developing into unusual activity. Orders have 
been taken by many of the lumbermen that would keep 
their planing mills running to full capacity, and in 
some instances overtime, to meet the urgent demands of 
customers, hence it is with no little worry and im- 
patience manufacturers await the clearing up of the 
lines affected and the resumption of the movement of 
freight to destination within a reasonable time. The 
heavy fall of snow during the last two weeks is being 
followed by a chinook which threatens another series of 
floods from which it is feared that railway transpor- 
tation will be further crippled. 

Henry Stack, a brother to J. 8. Stack, who is inter- 
ested in the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, of Spokane, 
Wash., has recently purchased a controlling interest in 
the Hanratty & Moderie Lumber Company, of Granite, 
Ida., who are rebuilding its mill, which was destroyed 
some time ago by fire. The company has on hand 
50,000,000 feet of logs, largely white pine, besides a 
considerable quantity of white pine timber. As soon 
as the mill is completed it will be put into operation 
and additional tracts of timber purchased to insure a 
supply later on. 

The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company continues to en- 
large the scope of its business, having recently pur- 
chased an interest in the Buckeye Lumber Company, of 
Buckeye, Wash., which will manufacture this year in 
the neighborhood of 10,000,000 feet of western pine 
lumber, which will be disposed of by the Day-Luellwitz 
Lumber Company. It is also erecting a single band saw 
mill at Priest Lake, Ida. The company also has pur- 
chased a tract of land in Conlan’s addition, Spokane, 
Wash., the consideration named being $10,250. The 
land is located on the San Francisco & Northwestern 
railroad tracks and will be utilized for the purposes of 
erecting a sash and door factory, a warehouse and stor- 
age yards. While the plans for the building have not 
yet. been completed it is understood that the warehouse 
and the factory will be constructed of brick and will 
involve the expenditure of approximately $25,000. 

F. A. Blackwell, president of the Spokane & Inland 
Empire Railway Company, who recently sold his timber 
interests to A. L. Flewelling, has purchased a mill site 
near Ross station, on which it is rumored a mill will 
be located early in the spring. The purchase was made 
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in the name of the Panhandle Lumber Company, of 
which Mr. Blackwell is a heavy stockholder. 

Joseph Stoddard and A. 8. Shockley, who attended 
the meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Spokane, on February 5, were unable to get 
a train home until yesterday, on account of the damage 
sustained to the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
by high water. Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Shockley spent 
a large portion of the time looking over the stocks of 
lumber and saw mills in, the vicinity of Spokane during 
their sojourn in the city. 

The Springston Lumber Company, of Springston, Ida., 
is erecting a dry lumber shed 40x100 feet and installing 
a set of scales. A large boarding house is being erected 
also by the company at Springston, at which point its 
mill is located. 

D. C. Bradford, the well known lumberman of Omaha, 
Neb., left Spokane for the coast on February 3, after 
having spent in the neighborhood of a week with his 
local manager, G. P. Newmeyer. 

B. Coldren, representing the Hallack & Howard Lum- 
ber Company, Denver, Col., recently visited the lumber- 
men of Spokane for the purpose of securing a supply 
of stock. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Preparations for Trial. 


BristoL, TENN., Feb. 13.—Attorneys for either side are 
making preparations for the trial of the case of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company vs. the James Strong 
Lumber Company, which has been pending in the chancery 
court of Carter county, Tennessee, at Elizabethton for about 
two years, as early as possible. The suit was brought by 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company first to enforce a 
vendor’s lien on a large tract of timber land sold to the de- 
fendant company and located in Carter county, and second 
to collect a note for $20,000 on the sale. Several years ago 
James Strong, for the James Strong Lumber Company, pur- 
chased a tract of timber land from the Virginia [ron, Coal 
& Coke Company, located in Carter county, for about $60,- 
000. After the purchase of the property the company 
claimed that there was fraud used in the sale to James 
Strong, to whose rights it was subrogated, and that there 
was much of the land that had been denuded and that the 
acreage was not as much as the deed called for. The com- 
pany, which had assumed payment of two notes for the 
balance due on the land of about $40,000, refused to pay 
the second note for $20,000 when it fell due. The Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Company, who held a vendor’s lien on 
the land, brought a suit in the chancery court of Carter 
county to enforce the lien and collect the note then due. 
The company met this with the plea of failure of considera- 
tion and fraud. The court granted an injunction restrain- 
ing the company from cutting any more timber off the land 
pendente lite and appointed Bewley & Williams as receivers 
to dispose of what was then cut, which they did under the 
court’s order. The James Strong Lumber Company had a 
double band mill at Bristol, with a capacity of 150,000 feet 
of lumber a day, which was being stocked from the land. 
They were forced to close down their mill and later sold 
it to the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio. 
The case will come up for hearing at an early date. 











Hard Struggle to Regain Property. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 11.—The litigation inaugurated 
ten years ago by Henry F. King, of New York, to recover 
title to 500,000 acres of land in West Virginia and Virginia, 
which was granted in 1795 by the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia to Robert Morris, appeared in the Supreme Court of 
the United States at Washington, D. C., a few days ago, 
when an application was filed for a writ of certiorari for 
the review of sentence passed upon Victor A. Wilder and 
Daniel Justus, of Buckhannon county, Virginia, for unlaw- 
fully obstructing justice before a federal court. They were 
fined each $2,000 and costs for conspiring to secure alleged 
false affidavits and testimony which would prove that three 
poplar and one sugar tree had never existed on a branch of 
Knox creek, in Buckhannon county, forming the southwest 
corner of the half million acre tract. The 300,000 acres of 
the tract in West Virginia are now held by 300 purchasers 
under tax sales, and the ten years’ litigation by King to 
wrest title from them has been a very bitter contest. The 
present suit grew out of King’s suit against one Stuart, 
whose land is claimed by King as being part of the great 
tract, and in the hearing before the commissioner Stuart 
attempted to prove by witnesses that some years before the 
suit was instituted the four trees described as being a cor- 
ner of the great tract had stood on Race fork of Knox 
creek, which, if maintained, would leave Stuart’s farm prac- 
tically outside the disputed land. Wilder and Justus were 
indicted and convicted for an alleged conspiracy to produce 
false evidence to the contrary, and their sentence being 
affirmed by the court of appeals, they are now endeavoring to 
secure by write of certiorari a review of those judgments by 


the supreme court. 
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Timber Land Controversy Unsettled. 


SERGENT, Ky., Feb. 12.—The arbitration committee which 
at intervals of several weeks has held sessions in the city 
of Lexington in an effort to settle a controversy involving 
Breathitt county timber land valued at $800,000 has finally 
adjourned without reaching an agreement, the term of its 
existence having expired February 1. The controversy will 
now go back to the courts and the next step will be an ap- 
plication to Judge Cochran, of the United States court for 
the eastern district of Kentucky, to dissolve the temporary 
injunction restraining the receiver appointed by Judge Rid- 
dle, of Breathitt circuit court, from taking charge of the 
property. The title of the case is the Continental Realty 
Company vs. C. J. Little and W. T. Taylor, stockholders in 
the company. Mr. Little lives at Jackson, Ky., and his co- 
defendant is a wealthy citizen of Baltimore. 





Attachment Issued. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 12.—The Littleford Lumber Com- 
pany on February 11 caused an attachment to issue on three 
cars of hardwood lumber in the possession of the John 
Dulweber Company. The lumber was the property of the 
Little River Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, and the 
attachment was issued on an account in dispute between 
the Little River Lumber Company and the Littleford Lum- 
ber Company. The matter will have a hearing in the mag- 
istrate’s court in a few days. : 





Legal Clash Over Deadhead Logs. 


CHEBOYGAN, MIcH., Feb. 11.—The Cheboygan county board 
of supervisors contracted with W. H. Gainor and Henry 
Storms to remove “deadhead’”’ logs and other obstructions 
from the Cheboygan, Indian, Black and Upper Black rivers 
and Mullet lake, these men to have the logs as remunera- 
tion, When Jobn M. Nelson, another party, started to take 


out some “deadheads” suit was brought by injunction to 
restrain him. Nelson demurred and the supreme court has 
sustained the demurrer. While the supervisors have the 
right to remove obstructions they cannot restrain others 
from so doing, says the court. 





North Carolinans Insolvent. 


CuarwLortr, N. C., Feb. 12.—The Fry-Buchanan Lumber 
Company, of Asheville, N. C., is reported to have been ad- 
judged insolvent in the United States circuit court, the 
order of the court being made on petition of the Rumbarger 
Lumber Company. Deputy Marshal Robert Ramsey has been 
made receiver, his bond being fixed at $8,000. J. J. Britt, 
of Asheville, is appointed special master to take testimony. 





Petition in Bankruptcy. 


HERMAN, Tex., Feb. 11.—S. B. Kelley, president of the 
8. B. Kelley Lumber Company, which is now in the hands of 
a receiver, has filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy in 
the federal court at Texarkana. Mr. Kelley lists his liabili- 
ties, which are really those of the Kelley Lumber Company, 
at $331,500, with merely nominal assets. The failure is said 
to be due to the business complications in which the Kelley 
Lumber Company has been involved for the last two years. 





Suit Over Timber Lands. 


SERGENT, Ky., Feb. 13.—A suit involving some 1,000 acres 
of rich timber lands at Craftsville, three miles above here, is 
now being fought in the courts of the county. W. Henry 
Potter entered suit for possession of the property over Jobn 
D. Fugate, a local resident, who claims title. The best legal 
advisers in the county have been employed on both sides and 
a hard fought battle will result. Much interest is manifest 
over the proceedings. 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 9.—Fifteen vessels, carry- 
ing over 16,000,000 feet of lumber, left Bellingham in 
January for domestic and foreign ports. In an inter- 
view on the outlook of lumber trade for the year 1907, 
based on the conditions of January, L. O. Waldo, super- 
intendent of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Company, said: 





Just one thing will militate against the shipping and 
manufacturing business during the year, and that is labor 
shortage. Of course, there are other things that will affect 
us more or less, but the labor question will rule the situa- 
tion with an iron hand. 

Another drawback that has assumed serious proportions 
recently is the coal shortage. Many steam propelled vessels 
are delayed in various ports waiting for a supply of coal. 
However, I think that with all of the difficulties that con- 
front the manufacturers and shippers, the year in lumber 
trade will prove a record breaker. 


Six vessels are now loading lumber at the Bellingham 
Bay Lumber Company’s wharves, as follows: 

British ship Wavertree, for South America. 

British ship Olive Bank, for South America. 

American schooner H. K. Hull, for San Francisco. 

American schooner Ruth E. Godfrey, for San Francisco. 

Steam schooner Melville Dollar, for San Francisco. 

Steam schooner Rainier, for San Francisco. 

The six vessels noted will carry cargoes aggregating 
10,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Several vessels are chartered to arrive at the docks of 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Company and the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Company. 

According to statistics recently prepared showing lum- 
ber shipments for 1906 of the various cities of Wash- 
ington, Bellingham is the third largest shipping port 
in the state and second on Puget sound. Bellingham 
gets third place in the state by shipping 123,846,357 feet. 
The Bellingham Bay Lumber Company cut 62,532,066 
feet last year and the E. K. Wood Lumber Company 
52,530,014 feet. 





FOR MANUFACTURERS OF VENEERS. 

A test extremely interesting to manufacturers of 
veneer was that recently made at the works of the 
Coe Manufacturing Company, of Painesville, Ohio. It 
consisted of the operation of a mammoth slicer weigh- 
ing nearly fifty tons which the company had just com- 
pleted for the Astoria Veneer Mills, of Long Island 
City, N. Y. The machine was tested in the presence 
of a number of the most prominent and expert veneer 
manufacturers in the United States and appears to be 
eminently satisfactory in every detail of its work. 
Flitches of various woods were put through the ma- 
chine and its operation was declared to be perfect by 
those who witnessed it. Notwithstanding the size of 
the machine a 15-horsepower engine was found to be 
amply powerful for its operation. The machine was 
designed with particular regard to the cutting of fig- 
ured woods and it was made to cut flitches up to and 
including those 32x32 inches twelve feet long. The 
speed was thirty-two strokes to the minute, which is 
greater than it has been possible to obtain heretofore 
in machines of this class. It is estimated that the 
slicer will turn out from 75,000 to 130,000 surface feet 
of oak or mahogany veneer in ten hours. The 
machine was built under patents held by W. H. Wil- 
liams, president of the Astoria Veneer Mills, who is 
considered to be one of the most expert veneer manu- 
facturers in the country and who has been in the busi- 
ness for the last forty years. One of the most im- 
portant features is that all gears and racks are cut 
from the solid. The entire machine rests upon a 
single massive foundation block which is provided 
with a ‘‘knockout,’’ accurate and simple in operation, 
which moves the knife back automatically so that it 
will not be rubbed or scraped when the flitch rises for 
another cut. The mechanism is such that all adjust- 
ments may be made easily and quickly. The wearing 
surfaces are large and every detail of mechanical con- 
struction has been scientifically worked out, with the 
result that operators will not experience the diffi- 
culties and troubles heretofore encountered in machines 
of this character. 

The Coe Manufacturing Company will be pleased to 
send a full description of this triumph in mechanics 
together with a set of figures to anyone who may be 
in the market for such a machine, 
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KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING. ~< << << 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK, 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
> Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
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Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatisfaction 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
d us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service. 
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Camp & Hinton Company 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 














C. J, Garter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





D. S. Pate Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR. 


MAIN OFFICES, CHICAGO. 


1604 FISHER BUILDING, 
Telecode. Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 








LONG LE 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 


Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. 


the United States. TELECODE USED. 
J. J. WHITE, tinserce wise 
¥ * 5 Lumberton, Miss. 
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IF YOU WANT 


Hewn Ties and Piling 


we can furnish any quantity promptly. Also 
everything in LONG and SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE. Capacity 300,000 daily. 


MILLER & VIDOR LUMBER CO. 


General Sales Office, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 














if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘7o"cs~ tbe American 


Por further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicage UL 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


es us to fill all orders without delay. 


CADILLAC, MICH. . 











looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that | 


work. We have one of the most complete | 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the | 


Hard 





Maple Flooring 


| 
Every detail of its manufacture carefully | 


surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill | 


| 


country and twenty years’ supply of the finest | 
Rock Maple in the state. 
you prices. 


Permit us to quote | 
| 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 











eed Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
ee 





Maple Flooring 


is just what the title implies. It fills 
the demands of the most exacting. If 
you want the best and want it 
quick order the “Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 











MAPLE FLOORING. 
100 M 2 in. Clear 

100 M 214 in. Factory 
forimmediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order 








| Riemeier Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Wanted Oak, Poplar cxavis. 
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INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 


Mobile—The Daphne Logging Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; W. Vizard, A. Jackson, jr., W. B. Patterson 
and R. H. Smith. The I. X. L. Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000, with $25,000 paid in; J. H. Gra- 
ham, W. M. Wimberly, L. E. Page and R. W. Horn.—— 
The Pettibone-Taylor Company, authorized capital $50,- 
000; F. W. Taylor, S. K. Taylor and J. H. Vaughan. 

Arkansas. 


Leola—The Leola Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. 

Little Rock—The Border City Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; J. D. Chastain, C. A. Burford 
and C. A. Riggin.——The National Wagon Stock Company, 
authorized capital $100,000, with $75,000 paid in; F. M. 
Mitchell, H. M. Kenney, C. A. Pratt, Jr., and others. 


California. 


Alturas—The Ash Creek Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; E. C. Bonner, S. T. Ballard and G. E 
Ballard. 





Colorado. 


Julesburg—The John Cass Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. A. Cass, E. M. Kelsey and E. 
N. Kelsey. ; 

Georgia. 

Sparta—The Hancock County Land Company, author- 
ized capital $40,000; W. H. Quarterman, F. M. Blalock, 
Cc. J. Hadden, E, A. Rozler and others. 


Illinois. 


Chicago—The F. B. Cockrell Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; F. B. Cockrell, W. Nichols and J. M. 
Griffin.——Lyon, Gary & Co., authorized capital $300,000; 
J. E. Lyon, J. W. Gary and C. Fentress. 

Hawthorne—The Hawthorne Sash & Door Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; Martin Kawezynski, S. Bar- 
toszek and J. Kucik. 

Paris—The Olney Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; R. G. Sutherland, H. L. Hodge 
and T. A. Foley. ; 

Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The National Flooring Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; P. S. Brown, W. S. Kimberlin and 
F. W. Waldkoet.——The Southern Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; J. T. Shimer, O. A. Jose and 
L. Burns. : 

New Haven—The New Haven Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; H. C. Wehrenberg, F. K. 
Albersmeyer and others. 

Wabash—The Aukerman-Philapy Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; E. L. Aukerman, J. B. Philapy 
and F. Aukerman. 


Kentucky. 


Providence—The Blackwell Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $50,000. “ 
Louisiana. 

Lake Charles—The Gulf Lumber Company, authorized 
eapital $3,000,000. 

New Orleans—The General Development Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; R. C. Huston, J. B. Linn, H. 
L. Fowler. 

Shreveport—The Star & Crescent Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $600,000; E. A. Frost, H. H. Whited, R. 
D. Collins and F. T. Whited.——The Wilson-James Lum- 
ber Company, authorized capital $10,000; J. A. Wilson, R. 
Cc. James and M. A. McCutchen. 


Maine. 


Portland—The Orinoco Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000; H. L. Cram, A. F. Dunham and H. M. 
Verrill. ie 

Michigan. 

Alpena—The Bradford Lumber & Planing Mill Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000. ‘ : 

Grayling—The Grayling Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $700,000.——The Salling-Hanson Company, author- 
ized capital $850,000. Rid Matt i 

Mississippi. 

McDonald—The Mary Jane Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; S. A. Neville, C. W. Schamber and 
D. E. Bennett. : 

Meridian—The Meridian Planing & Creosoting Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; C. W. Poythress, J. D. 
Poythress and C. Z. Smith. 


Missouri. 


Joplin—The Soward Lumber & Supply Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,500; F. Roux, J. D. Soward and D. 
Dargitz. 

St. Louis—The A. P. Brewer Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; A. P. Brewer, J. M. Mott and F. C. 
Brewer. 

New Jersey. 


Trenton—The United Revolving Door Company, author- 
ized capital $150,000, B. M. Phillips, W. A. Holcomb and 


F. Clymer. 
New York. 

Dickinson Centre—B. L. Orcutt & Sons, authorized 
capital $50,000; B. L. Oreutt, F. N. Orcutt and H. B. 
Orcutt. 

Jamestown—The Maddox Table Company, authorized 
capital $300,000. 

New York—The Mercantile Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; C. Sobel, W. Weiss and B. Weiss. | 

Port Chester—George Mertz’s Sons, authorized capital 


$35,000. : 
North Carolina. 
Clayton—The Clayton Buggy & Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $10,000. : ; 
Norlina—The Laus Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; N. H. Tate, J. H. Foust and W. G. Hall. 
Ohio. 


East Liverpool—The Union Lumber & Supply Company, 

authorized capital $25,000; J 7. Cam and others. 
Oklahoma Territory. 

Guymon—The Texas Lumber Company, authorized _capi- 
tal $10,000; J. W. Harris, B. B. Ballinger and J. W. 
Jones. 

Oregon. 

Albany—The Lebanon Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $6,000; P. M. Scroggin, S. Washburn and M. 
Washburn. 

Tennessee. 

Memphis—The Cathey Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Texas. 

Orange—The Orange Saw Mill Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; A. W. Miller, C. S. Vidor and Cc. L. 


Hannah. 
Washington. 


Everett—The N. D. Timber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; E. A, Parfit, A. H. Norton and W, A, Doherty. 


—The Gig Harbor Timber Company, authorized capital 
$30,000; N. B. McGhie, F. J. Schougal and D. Cavalero. 

Seattle—The Bragg-Wescott Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $12,000; T. J. Bragg, M. E. Bragg, C. Wes- 
cott and A. V. Wescott. 

Tacoma—The Richardson & Elmer Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

West Virginia. 

Charleston—The Hederer Company, authorized capital 
cones M. W. Hoferer, M. W. Hoferer and W. B. Stock- 
ey. 

Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire—The Steven & Jarvis Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; J. D. R. Steven, H. F. John- 
son and C. F. Bundy. 

Sun Prairie—The Gibbons-Hogue Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; H. W. Hogue, F. C. Gibbons 
and E. C. Gibbons. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 





Alabama. 


Florence—The Acme Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

Arkansas. 

Hamburg—George Moore has been succeeded by the 
Dunaway Lumber Company. 

Perryville Reynolds & Quinliven have sold their saw 
mill to Leo Patterson, 

Wheelen—J. A. Barringer & Son have been succeeded 
by J. A. Barringer & Sons. 

California. 


Castella—The Associated Lumber & Trading Company 
has been absorbed by the Northern California Lumber 


Company. 
Florida. 


Dowling Park—The Dowling Lumber & Naval Stores 
Company and the_ Georgia-Florida Mill Company, of 
Alton, have consolidated. ; 

Tampa—The Jetton-Dekle Lumber Company, C. H. 
Tedder, of Dade City, and G. A. McLeod have consoli- 
dated and formed the Tampa-Havana Lumber Company 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. : 

Illinois. 

Carterville—Reed & North have been succeeded by 
North & Arnold. . 

Hoopestown—M. H. Lewis has sold his interest in the 
Illinois Lumber, Grain & Coal Company. 

Mt. Carroll—Colehour & Miles have been succeeded by 
A. J. Miles & Co. 
Indiana. 

_ Indianapolis—The Dalton Lumber Company has reduced 
its common stock from $40,000 to »20,000 and has been 
authorized to issue $20,000 preferred stock. 

Iowa. 

Beloit—The Mutual Lumber Company has removed to 
Canton, S. D. 

Central City—E. C. Hatch & Son have been succeeded 
by Hatch & Brookman. 

Delmar—The Franklin-Hart Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by E. G. Franklin. 

Humboldt—J. & W. C. Shull have been succeeded by 
the Spahn-Rose Lumber Company. 

Perry—Wimmer & Williams have been succeeded by 
Copeland & McCready. : 

Rock Valley—The Schoeneman Bros. Company has 
been succeeded by Quinn & Hogan. 

Seymour—White & Shaw have been succeeded by 
Parker & Eckles. : 
Kansas. 

Baldwin—Chas. P. Ives & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Ives Lumber Company. , 
Olmitz—Frank Riedl has sold out to Henry Wildgen. 
Peabody—The Irwin Hardware & Lumber Company has 

sold out to Levi Hoover and E. R. Burkholder. ; 

Valley Center—The Cross Lumber Company and §S. C. 
Rosencrans have sold out to the Davidson & Case Lum- 
ber Company, of Wichita. 

Kentucky. 


Louisvillee—The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle 
Company has increased its capital stock from $667,800 
to $1,000,000. 

Louisiana. 


3askin—The Hill-Drummond Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Advance Lumber Company, of Cleveland, 
O., for the consideration of $150,000. 

Bienville—Edward Alexander has sold out. 

Lake Charles—The Gulf Lumber Company, recently in- 
corporated, has bought the entire property of the Gulf 
Land & Lumber Company together with 85,000 acres of 
timber land from the Wright-Blodgett Company, of Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Maine. 


Portland—The Portland Star Match Company has been 
succeeded by the Diamond Match Company, of New 
Jersey. 


Massachusetts. 
Lancaster—Smith & Church have bought the business 


of Frank E. Barnes. : 
Michigan. 


Cadillac—The Cadillac Handle Company has increased 
its capital stock from $65,000 to $200,000. 

Croswell—The estate of Hugh McIntyre has been suc- 
ceeded by the McIntyre Lumber Company. 

Emerson—The Chesbrough Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $4,000 to $1,000,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Emmet Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $125,000 to $175,000. 

Pokagon—J. H. Phillips has been succeeded by the 
Phillips Lumber Company. 


Minnesota. 


Bear River—Waechter & Amundson have been suc- 

ceeded by Charles Amundson. 
Mississippi. 

Fitzhugh—Wade & Co. are out of the lumber business. 

Florala—Mail addressed to J. & V. Cox is returned un- 
delivered. 

Forest—Liles Bros. have a woodworking plant instead 
of a saw mill as given by the rating books. 

Glendora—Hoyt & Woodin Manufacturing Company, of 
New Orleans, La., advise us that its saw mill at this 
point is not in operation. 

Greenville—J. H. Leavenworth is going out of the lum- 
ber business. 

Hancock County—It is reported that the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, has bought the J. Z. 
Moore and Leonard Field holdings, aggregating about 
35,000 acres for the consideration of $925,000. 

Hooker—G. W. Johnston is out of the saw mill busi- 
ness 

Indianola—Mail addressed to the Bone Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company is returned undelivered. 

Jackson—The Matthews Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by C. C. Warren. 

Moss—R. C. Avant advises us that his address is Leaf 
instead of here, as given by the rating books. 

North Carrollton—G. C. Reves is out of the saw mill 
business. 
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Macon—I. F. Ames is out of the saw mill business. 
Newhebron—E. S. Harman is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 
Missouri. 
Albany—The Whaley Lumber Company has sold out. 
Nebraska. 


Aurora—The Aurora Lumber Conipany has been suc- 
ceeded by W. O. Eichelberger & Co. 
Brainard—Joseph Matousek & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Searle & Chapin Lumber Company. 
Ravenna—The Tidball Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
New Jersey. 


South Amboy—Donnell & 


Miller have been 
by A. J. Miller. 


North Dakota. 


Bismark—The Bismark & Washburn Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Northern Star Lumber Com- 


pany. : 
Ohio. 


Anna—J. O. Pyles is out of the saw mill business. 

Antrim—Mail addressed to John Longworth is returned 
undelivered. 

Arlington—Adam Beach has sold his saw mill to John 
Stineman, 

Athens—The Athens Lumber Company operates a plan- 
ing mill and lumber yard instead of a saw mill as listed 
by rating books. 

Cable—C. M. Graham is out of the saw mill business. 

Cincinnati—Stone & Hinckley have been succeeded by 
the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Company. 

Cleveland—The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
have increased their capital stock from $12,500 to $15,000. 

East Liverpool—The Union Planing Mill Company has 
been succeeded by the Robert Hall Lumber Company. 

Eldorado—John Irwin is out of the saw mill business. 

Elmore—Elisha Sarnes has sold his saw mill to E. H. 
Hall, of Port Clinton. 

Forest—G. W. Fox & Co. will establish a planing mill 
and lumber yard here. 

Frederictown—W. 8S. Cummings 
and saw mill business. 

Garrettsville—The S. H. Bruce Company has changed 
its style to the Garrettsville Lumber Company. 

Gordon—The Post Lumber Company sold out to Phillip 
Dohner instead of W. F. Rosser, Son & Co., as previously 
reported. 

Harrod—S. T. Winegardner has been succeeded by S. 
B. Miller. The Harrod Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by S. B. Miller. 

Ludlow Falls—Miles, Coppock & Miles are out of the 
lumber business. 

McCutcheonville—Uriah Huber is out of the saw mill 
business. 

Marion—L. White has been succeeded by White Bros. 

Neptune—J. S. Springer is out of the saw mill business. 


succeeded 


is out of the lumber 





Newark—The Buckeye Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Buckeye Hardwood Company. 

New Hagerstown—S. Baker is out of the saw mill 
business. 

Perrysburg—F. A. Witzler is out of the saw mill 
business. 

Piqua—John Lucky is out of the lumber business. 

Portsmouth—Sommer & Seymour are out of the saw 


mill business. 
Springfield—Whiting & Dickson have been succeeded 
by J. H. Dickson & Co. 
Zanesville—The Bradley- Mills 


Company is 
of the lumber business. 


going out 


Oregon. 
Cottage Grove—W. H. Abrams & Co. have sold out to 


V. C. London and C. P. Jones. 
Pennsylvania. 
Allegheny—The Bennett Lumber & Manufacturing 


camupeny has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
50,000. 

Reading—The Excelsior Planing Mill Company has been 
succeeded by the Reading Mill Work Company and the 
capital stock increased from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Williamsburg—The Texter Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Hart Planing Mill Company. 


Tennessee. 
Memphis—The National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion has removed to Baltimore, Md. 


Texas, 


Alice—Lukins & Lex have been succeeded by H. G. 
Lukins. 

Amarillo—B. F. Tepe has been succeeded by George W. 
Voss. 

Austin—The Halderman Lumber Company 
succeeded by the Hume Lumber Company. 

Bryan—The Garth, Howell and Webb Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by J. W. Howell. 

Fort Worth—The Ford & Isbell Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000.—— 
The Fulton Lumber Company has increased its capital 
stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Bloomington Grove—The Finch & Griffin Lumber Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Finch & Babers Lum- 
ber Company. 

Elgin—John M. 
Roemer. 

Gatesville—Lynn & Galloway have been succeeded by 
K. H. Galloway. 

Hillsboro—O. L. Wilkerson 
Satterfield & Wilkerson. 

Orange—The J. E. Smith & Sons Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Orange Saw Mill Company. 

Roscoe—The A. V. Deering Lumber Company has been 
formed by A. N. Deering, J. A. Street and C. F. Castle- 
berry. 

Yokum—The Yokum Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the McMurray Lumber Company. 


Virginia. 


has been 


Taylor has been succeeded by R. 


has been succeeded by 


Abington—The Whiting Manufacturing Company has 


increased its capital stock to $500,000. 


Wallaceton—The Virginia Land & Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by the Norva Land & Lumber Com- 
pany. = 

Washington. 

Seattle—The Central Warehouse 


1 Lumber 
has been admitted to business in this state. | 
tenben has been appointed state agent. 


Wisconsin. 


Coloma Station—The Baker-Upham Lumber Company 
has sold out to the W. J. Durham Company. i 

Janesville—The Janesville Lumber Company has sold 
out to The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, of 
Madison. 

Milwaukee—The Superior Cedar & Lumber Company 
has changed style to the Forster Bros. and increased 
their capital stock from $75,000 to $135,000. 

Oregon—Comstock Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company. 

Shennington—A. C. Johnson has been succeeded by H. 
B. Audley. Te 

‘Wausau—The Wisconsin Box Company has consolidated 
with the Wausau Land Company and the capital stock 
has been increased to $30,000. 

Wautoma—The Durham Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Baker-Upham Lumber Company, 


Company 
E. Bra- 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Alabama. 


Mobile—G. A. Chamblin is adding a sash, door and blind 
equipment to his mill. 

Selma—The Tichnor Stave Company has secured about 
eleven acres on which it will erect a saw mill. 


Arkansas. 


Carthage—The Carthage Lumber Company will erect @ 
saw mill 30 by 100 feet, and a planing mill 64 by 120 feet. 

Dial—The Howard County Lumber Company is build- 
ing a saw mill here. 

Fort Smith—it is reported that Kelley Bros., of Kansas 
City, Mo., will establish a stave and heading factory. 

Marked Tree—The Lowell Lumber Company has decided 
to extend the Marked Tree & Southern Railroad to Earle, 
a distance of twenty-five miles, giving Marked Tree con- 
nection with the main line of the Iron Mountain. 


California. 


Oakland—Plans are being prepared by Bolander & 
Hallawell, of San Francisco, for the erection of a planing 
mill for the Pacific Lumber Company, at an estimated 
cost of $35,000. 

Idaho. 


Nampa—The Idaho White Pine Milling Company is 
erecting a saw mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 
The mill when completed will represent an outlay of 
about $100,000. 

Louisiana. 

Bogalusa—The General Electric Company has closed a 
contract with the Great Southern Lumber Company for 
the equipment of its plant with electricity. The equip- 
ment like the mill will be the largest and most complete 


in the United States. 
Minnesota. 


- Braham—The Braham Lumber Company has completed 
its saw mill which has a daily capacity of 12,000 feet. 


Mississippi. 


Clarksville—The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is building a saw mill, box factory, wagon 
stock factory, planing mill, ete. The capacity of the 
plant when completed will be 200,000 feet daily, besides 
two cars of wagon stock and four cars of box shooks. 

Columbus—The Interstate Lumber Company is reported 
as building a saw mill, planing mill and dry kilns with 
a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 

Hattiesburg—The Lewis Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany is installing a planer, matcher and a self feed rip 
saw. 

Hickory—The McInnis Lumber Company, of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., is reported as erecting a saw mill with a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 

Nebraska. 


Lincoln—A building permit has been granted to the 
Rogers Lumber Company to erect a lumber shed to cost 
about $1,000. 

New Mexico. 

Albuquerque—I. A. Dye has his saw mill, with a daily 

capacity of 50,000 feet, almost completed. 


North Carolina. 


Dallas—The Dallas Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
will make improvements to its plant and increase its 
capital stock. Steam power will be supplanted by electric 


power. 
South Dakota. 

Bellefourche—The Peter Mintener Lumber Company is 
installing a planing mill at its yards, the equipment of 
which will be a six-inch roller matcher, a twenty-four- 
inch surfacer, a rip saw, a resaw, etc. 


Tennessee, 


_Clifton—O. G. Fitzgerald has bought a tract of hickory 
timber near here and will erect a saw mill to manufacture 
it into carriage stock. 


Texas. 
Pineland—J. T. Williams will have his saw mill, with 
a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, in operation in about 


sixty days. 
Newton—The Newton Lumber Company is reported as 
building a saw mill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. 
Sour Lake—The Frisco Lumber Company, recently in- 
corporated at Beaumont, will erect a saw mill here. 


Virginia. 
Ivor—The Shaw Land & Timber Company, of Norfolk, 
is building a plant at a cost of $100,000. 


Washington. 


Aberdeen—It is reported that George K. Wentworth 
and George L. Foltz will erect a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 150,000 feet and will cost about $150,000. 

Eatonville—The Young-Cole Lumber Company has com- 
pleted its saw mill which has a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet. 

Wisconsin. 

Ashland—The John Schroeder Lumber Company has 
signed a contract with the D. J. Murray Company, of 
Wausau, to build a saw mill with an annual capacity of 
40,000,000 feet. The present mill will be torn down to 
make way for the new one. The company will also build 
a plant to saw Oregon and Washington pine to be re- 
shipped to eastern points. 


British North America. 
New Brunswick. 
Moncton—The Miramichi Lumber Company will erect a 
saw mill at an expenditure of $75,000. 
Ontario. 
Buckingham—The James McLaren Lumber Company is 
reconstructing its saw mill so as to reduce the number 


of employees. 
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CASUALTIES. 
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Maine. 


Columbia Falls—The saw mill of Smith & Smith was 
destroyed by fire recently with a loss of $5,000; partially 
insured. 

Massachusetts. 


Swampscott—O. D. Brett Company’s woodworking plant 
was burned February 5. The loss is $25,000; partly cov- 
ered by insurance. This plant was built about six months 
ago. 

Mississippi. 

Clarksdale—Fire completely destroyed the plant of the 
Clarksdale Lumber & Planing Mill Company, January 29. 
The loss is about $17,000, with insurance of $13,000. 


New York. 


Cooperstown—The saw and planing mill of H. E. Lewis 
& Co., was destroyed by fire February 2. The loss is 
about $20,000 and insurance of $2,000. The plant will be 


rebuilt. 
South Dakota. 
Sioux Falls—Fire in the yards of the Tuthill Lumber 
Company caused damage to the amount of $3,000. 
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Dealers—We respectfully 
solicit your business in 1907: 


OUR FACILITIES have been increased. We trust 
you will continue evidencing your good judgment, 
by sending us your orders, which show the faith 
you have had in us has not been misplaced. 
Retaining old patrons and gaining new ones indicate 
*“ACORN BRAND” Oak and Beech Flooring to 
be SATISFACTION to your trade delivered eight 
pieces to the bundle—car lots and less. 

A SPECIAL FEATURE of our business is the 
care given to mixed cars of Flooring and rough and 
dressed Hardwoods; Oak plain and quarter sawed, 
air and kiln dried; Poplar lumber and Poolar siding, 
Gum, Ash, Hickory, ete. We give you an advant- 
age not to be had elsewhere. Keep this fact before 


you and send your inquiries to us before buying. 


Nashville: Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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J. A.WILKINSON 
THIN POPLAR 
re ud 


SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 
Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 
Cable Address “JAW.” 
Geleeode AB. G BRISTOL, 
VA.-TENN. 


Western Union 5th Edition. 





























POPLAR 


Piain & Quartered Oak 
Our Speciaities. 


Saw and Planing Mills, 
C.N.0.&T.P. andl. & A. B.R'S. 
Nicholasville. Ky. 

KY. NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
Simcoe, Ky. 

















KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock and Pine 
lumber, Pine and Hemiock tath, White 
and Red Cedar shingtes, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 








Traverse City, Mich. 




















Other Tropical 


MAHOGANY iinowoors: 


The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 
Manufacturers and Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA. 


Exporters. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicagc. 
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Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS ) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 
30,000 ” 1x16 & wider ‘‘ “ No.1 Barn& Better 
We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 
in all the different grades. 
60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 
160,000 “ Ix6 “ ™ 
150,000 “ Ixg “ = 
180,000 “ Ixi0 “ ¥ 
75,000 “ Ixi2 “ ss 
250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 
65,000 “ 2x4-20 “ 
10,000 “ 2x4-10 1 
We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 
in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 
and Basswood. 








Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 


TUPELO 


SIDING, FLOORING 
AND MOULDINGS 


Offer larger profits to the retailer than any 
other kind of wood. Get our prices on 
mixed cars and convince yourself. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co, 


313 City Bank Bidg., MOBILE, ALA. 
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“oe FLOORING 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL _ 
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, KENTUCKY. 











The Keith Lumber Company, 
HARDWOODS ‘soutien rive. 


Importer and 


Wace of MAHOGANY. 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. General Office and Yards, 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
J. M. Riel, Secretary. CHICAGO. 

















The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 
For Domestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


ating 


Edwin 8. Nail, president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, was in Chi- 
eago this week and visited the office of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. 

F. H. Farwell, assistant general manager of the 
Luteher & Moore Lumber Company, spent a day in 
Houston this week wrestling with the traffic officials 
of the Southern Pacifie railroad on the car situation. 


‘*Ed’’ Dodge, president of the P. G. Dodge Lumber 
Company, did an automaton dance at the Wednesday night 
Hoo-Hoo coneatenation that was fully equal to any of 
the efforts of the professional talent, and the latter 
were excellent. 


E. F. Hunter, of H. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, Tl., 
who was in attendance at the Illinois retailers’ meeting, 
says that prospects at the different yard points con- 
trolled by himself and associates are excellent for an 
active spring trade. 

W. H. Stark and E. W. Brown, of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, and J. W. Link, of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company, spent several days in 
New Orleans with their families, taking in the Mardi 
Gras festivities. 

The Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
has recently established an office here, with George W. 
Curtis in charge as purchasing agent. It is an exten- 
sive buyer of longleaf yellow pine and maintains sev- 
eral offices in the south. 

A. P. Trish, vice president of the Fuller & Rice Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was in Chicago recently and called upon the LUMBER- 
MAN. He reports a great demand for the company’s 
products, with prospect of a lively spring business. 


J. D. Sinelair, of the Sprague Lumber Company, 
Limited, retail dealer of Winnipeg, Man., was visiting 
friends in Chicago last week and during his stay 
called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Sinclair 
said that his concern was very well satisfied with con- 
ditions in the territory in which it operates. 


G. G. Roberts, manager of the lumber department of 
D. G. Courtney, Charleston, W. Va., was in Chicago this 
week visiting some of his many friends and while on 
the rounds paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appre- 
ciated call. He said that business had been good and 
that every one in and around Charleston appeared well 
satisfied with conditions with the exception of the rail- 
road situation. 

Edwin L. Guild, manager of the Laurens Hull Lum- 
ber Company, Incorporated, of Tiffin, Ohio, was in 
Chicago last week visiting his mother and made a 
brief call at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Guild said that business was very good with his 
concern and that he looked for a very satisfactory 
spring trade. 

F. Crandall, manager of Andrews & Crandall, of 
eastern Illinois, was one of the enthusiastic attendants 
at the convention of the Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in Chicago this week. He reports a 
substantial business for his company and _ prospects 
good. Mr. Crandall ealled to pay his subseription to the 
*“old reliable.’’ 

Charles A. Glore, the well known retailer of Centralia, 
Iil., and a former president of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was one of the prominent figures 
at this week’s meeting at the Lexington hotel. In dis- 
cussing trade conditions in and about his home city 
Mr. Glore said that business was fine and that every 
one, no matter what his line of work, seemed to be pros- 
pering. 

C. E. Slade, the logging contractor, who operates a 
tramroad and extensive logging camps at Quigley, on 
the Orange & Northwestern railroad, recently placed an 
order with the Orange Iron Works for the construction 
of fifteen standard logging cars. The same company has 
recently completed ten additional logging ears for the 
Luteher & Moore Lumber Company’s tramroad at 
Fields, La. 

W. T. Boston, of Jeter & Boston, Yorkville, Ill., a 
direetor of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and formerly president of that illustrious body, says 
that stocks throughout the Illinois yard territory are 
very light, some of the dealers having put off buying 
in the hope of being able to do better in the matter of 
prices, while others who were willing to place their 
orders found it impossible to do so on account of the 
shortage of stock. 


George K. Smith, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, of St. Louis, Mo., was in 
Chicago this week and called at the office of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Representing the interests which he 
does, Mr. Smith naturally is very much interested in the 
ear situation, the shortage of cars having for a long 
time crippled the operations of manufacturers of the 
southern product. 


Maurice M. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., while in Chicago Wednesday 
of this week paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appre- 
ciated call and spoke entertainingly of hardwood condi- 
tions and other matters, among them being the fact 
that his brother, J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo 
company, is a sojourner at Mt. Clemens, Mich. Maurice, 
while himself in such good health as obviated inquiries 
in that direction, intimated that his brother was at the 
famous health resort for the benefit of its curative 
baths, but was plainly averse to committing himself 
definitely upon that point, 


Arthur Gourley, of Arthur Gourley & Co., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Gourley, is spending the winter in 
California. During their stay in the Golden state Mr. 
and Mrs. Gourley will visit Eureka, Arthur Gourley & 
Co. being interested in the Eastern "Redwood Company, 
of that city. Mr. Gourley’s son-in-law, J. L. Campbell, 
of 828 Stock Exchange building, this city, who is en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business, is now look- 
ing after the wholesale car trade of Arthur Gourley & 
Co. Mr. Campbell is a lumberman of many years’ ex 
perience in this city, he having been associated in 
the business of the S. K. Martin Lumber Company for 
eight years prior to 1890. In the latter year Mr. 
Campbell became active in the Chicago yard trade 
with Mr. Gourley, but gave up that end of the busi- 
ness owing to ill health. 

Thomas Jackson, of Saginaw, Mich., head of the ex- 
tensive box and sash and door plant of the Thomas 
Jackson Company, reached the sixty-fourth anniversary 
of his birth February 4 and the occasion was taken 
advantage of by his employees. It was a complete 
surprise to Mr. Jackson, not the least pleasing feature 
being the presentation to him of a handsome gold- 
headed cane inscribed, ‘‘Thomas Jackson, 1843, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1907. From Employees.’’ Mr. Jackson re- 
sponded feelingly, giving a few appropriate anecdotes 
and relating some of his boyhood experiences with the 
hardships he met and overcame. He said: ‘‘ Forty-four 
years ago today I went to the woods, as usual, and the 
weather was so cold that my nose was frozen stiff 
before I realized it.’? He was then receiving the 
munificent stipend of $10 a month and he was ex- 
pected to be in the woods with his ax before daylight. 

‘*Charlie’’ Rourke, of Hunter, Rourke & Co., of 
Urbana, Ill., who attended the convention this week, 
does not appear to have lost any weight since he for- 
sook the road to go into business as a retailer. Charlie 
is nothing if not optimistic. He was around telling 
his friends about the wonderful prosperity and 
progressiveness of Urbana and the perspicacity of its 
population. He admitted that just at present Urbana 
probably was not quite equal to Chicago in some re- 
spects, but said that within five years the two cities 
would probably be rushing along neck and neck. 

Archibald T. Naugle, president of the Naugle Pole 
& Tie Company, of this city, suffered a painful though 
not dangerous accident Friday evening of last week. 
Mr. Naugle was crossing the street at the corner of 
Washington and Dearborn and in trying to avoid 
being run down by a street car he stepped in front 
of a bus and was struck and knocked ‘down. 





FORMATION OF TRAFFIC CLUB. 

CHICAGO, Feb. 14.—Representatives of large shipping 
interests and the principal railroad systems radiating 
from Chicago met last night at the Union League Club 
and outlined plans for the formation of a traffic club. 

The principal object of the organization is to pro- 
vide a forum on which matters of interest on the subject 
of transportation may be discussed, with a view to a 
better understanding between the shipper and the 
carrier. 

Thomas C. Moore, of the National Piano Association, 
ealled the meeting and acted as its chairman. A _ ban- 
quet preceded the discussion, which resulted in the pas- 
sage of resolutions appointing a committee to draw up a 
constitution and bylaws and one on membership. The 
organization, which is expected ultimately to have he- 
tween 500 and 1,000 members, is to be known as the 
Chicago Traffie Club. 

The committees are composed of the following: 

a and Bylaws—J. T. Stockton, F. T. Bent- 
ley, C. W. Clark and D. W. Cooke. 

Membership—O. Bell, G. A. Wightman, Thomas G. 
Moore, J. Ilse, C. A. Hayes, F. Spink and H. H. Brig- 
ham. 

In explaining the object of the club, F. T. Bentley, 
of the Illinois Steel Company, said: 

‘*The club is to be formed primarily to bring together 
those men interested in traffic matters for social inter- 
course and pleasure. Banquets and other forms of en- 
tertainment will be given, at which genera! matters 
of interest in the transporation of freight will be dis- 
cussed. 

‘“Papers by experts in the various lines of the work 
will be read from time to time, and we hope to combine 
pleasure and instruction which will result in a better 
understanding between the shipper and the carriers of 
that traffic.’’ 

The industrial traffic managers present were: 


W. W. Dodge. J. P. Tracy. 

J. MtDonnell. T. C. Moore. 

A. G. Jones. C. Frisbie. 

E. Rowe. F. Spink. 

L. Richards. G. A. Wightman. 
J. T. Pirie. J. Isaacs. 

F. T. Bentley. FE. Bogordus. 

O. Bell. J. T. Stockton. 

E. W. Green. A. R. Fay. 

J. ait. L. D. Rosenheimer. 


H. H. Brigham. A. G. Huckins. 
Those representing the railroads were: 
H. G. McCullough. C. A. Rockwell. 


Marvin Hughtt, jr. C. Carter. 

J. H. Hiland. D. W. Cooke, 
E. 8S. Keeley. Cc. W. Clark 

W. B. Biddie. C. A. Hayes. 

H. Gowen. William Borner. 
Darius Miller. M. M. Connelly. 
George Crosby. J. Ilse. 

George T. Nicholson. C. H. Harkins. 
J. E. Gorman. J. W. Blabon 
F. A. Delano. Charles A. King 
J. M. Johnson. F Reilly. 
J. C. Stubbs. C. B. Hopper. 
W. J. Harah W. H. mn. 
G. H. Ingalls C. M. Booth. 
Thomas Cook F. B. Bowes. 


The next meeting will be called when the committees 
are ready to report, 
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CHICAGO FIRM DISSOLVED. 


A business change of interest to local and outside 
dealers is that which has occurred in the firm of Hous- 
ton & Curtis, manufacturers and wholesalers of wagon, 
carriage and implement wood stock, hardwood lumber 
and box boards, the executive offices of which are in 
the Marquette building, this city. The business here- 
after will be carried on under the firm name of J. 8. 
Houston & Co., Mr. Houston having purchased the 
interest of Mr. Curtis and the latter retiring from the 
business to assume the management of the Vehicle 
Wood Stock Company, whose offices are in the Fisher 
building. 

The firm of J. S. Houston & Co. will continue opera- 
tions as before, the only change being that they have 
added to their holdings a large tract of timber lands 
near Granada, Miss., upon which they are now erect- 
ing a mill to begin operations some time -in March. 
The new mill will turn out about 5,000,000 feet of oak, 
poplar and pine each year. The bending factory at 
Memphis, Tenn., known as the Memphis Rim & Bow 
Company, and the saw mills and yards at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Newport, Ark., will be operated as before. 


A NEW FACTOR IN YELLOW PINE. 


A recent incorporation of interest to the yellow 
pine industry and to lumbermen generally was that 
of the W. A. MeKennon Lumber Company which con- 
cern is now established at Shreveport, La., its offices 
being in the Majestic Theater building, that city, and 
the mills it represents in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. The company will do a wholesale and manu- 
facturing business. It now controls the cuts of several 
yellow pine mills and cypress shingle mills and will 
build a saw mill plant of its own this year. The offli- 
cers of the company are W. A. McKennon, general 








W. A. McKENNON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MAN 


AGER. 


manager, and L. M. Howard, secretary and treasurer. 

W. A. MeKennon was born at Clarksville, Ark., 
March 30, 1877, where he received eleven years of 
schooling, starting in when he was six years of age. 
When Mr. McKennon was eighteen years of age he 
received a government appointment assigning him to 
the United States geological survey then engaged in 
work in the Indian Territory. The appointment came 
to him through his uncie, A. 8. MeKennon, who was 
a member of the Daws Indian Commission appointed 
by former President Cleveland. 

At the breaking out of the Spanish war Mr. Me- 
Kennon enlisted in Troop L of the first Texas cavalry 
and when mustered out was the recipient of the 
only distinguished service discharge awarded to a 
Texas soldier during the war. 

After the misunderstanding between the United 
States and Spain had been straightened out Mr. Me- 
Kennon returned to Clarksville but there did not seem 
to be any opportunity there for him and with a work- 
ing capital of $20 he went to Beaumont, Tex., his 
idea being to go to Sabine Pass to become a long- 
shoreman, he having heard that those gentlemen were 
paid the munificent sum of $3.50 a day. When he met 
the longshoreman on his native heath, however, Mr. 
McKennon was not favorably impressed with either 
his uniform or vocabulary and he found that while 
$3.50 a day was pretty good pay that the longshore- 
man earned it. He therefore returned to Beaumont 
and there secured a position as invoice clerk at the 
saw mill plant of the Texas Tram & Lumber Com- 
pany. At the end of a year and a half of service Mr. 
McKennon had advanced to a point where he had 
charge of the company’s sales. That period was also 
signalized by his marriage to Miss Virginia Cum- 
mings, of Beaumont. 

The Texas Tram & Lumber Company finally passed 
into the organization of the Kirby Lumber Company 
and Mr. MeKennon left Beaumont for Anadarko, 
Okla., where he assumed the management of the retail 
yard of the J. S. Mayfield Company. He remained 
in that position for six months and then became con- 
nected with R. B. Godley and six months later ac- 
cepted the position of general sales agent for the 
Nona Mills Company, of Beaumont. This last named 
position he retained for a year, resigning it to become 
railroad sales agent of the Kirby Lumber Company, 


with offices in the Monadnock block, Chicago. When 
the status of the Kirby Company was changed the 
Chicago office was closed and Mr. McKennon secured 
a position as general sales agent of the Frost-Trigg 


Lumber Company of Shreveport, La. He remained 
with that concern for three years. 

From the above it will be seen that Mr. McKen- 
non’s experience in the lumber trade has been large 
and varied and of a nature calculated to give him 
the foundation for the upbuilding of a successful lum- 
ber business, 

L. M. Howard, secretary and treasurer of the W. A. 
McKennon Lumber Company, is well known in Louis- 
iana although not as a lumberman. Mr. Howard is a 
gentleman of means, being vice president of the Con- 
tinental Bank & Trust Company and secretary and 
treasurer of the Hearne Dry Goods Company, both 
well known Shreveport institutions. 





SALESMEN CONVENE AND DINE 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 William 
street, New York city, well known manufacturer of all 
kinds of asbestos material, fire resisting cement etc., 
recently held its annual convention of salesmen and 
officers of the company in the executive offices in New 
York. The company has the reputation of being the 
largest manufacturer of asbestos, magnesia and elec- 
trical products in the United States, if not in the 
world. It has factories in Brooklyn, Milwaukee, West 
Milwaukee and Hartford, Conn., and branch offices and 
warerooms in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Seattle, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Dallas and Buffalo. The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the various branches and was a very in- 
teresting and instructive one. In the evening a banquet 
was served at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Monday of this week a cablegram was received from 
Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 
It was sent from Cairo, Egypt, and marked the second 
stage in the journey which the head of the big lumber 
institution is taking. Cablegrams cost something like 
$1.50 a word, including addresses and signatures, so 
naturally the communication was not very voluminous. 
However, Mr. Hines said that everyone and everything 
was well, 


Arne 


GOES WITH C. C. WORMER. 

M. Movlsey Campau, who for several years has been 
in the machinery business, has accepted a position with 
the ©. C. Wormer Machinery Company, and will repre- 
sent that company on the road, principally in Michigan, 
as salesman for steam plant machinery and machine 
tools. Mr. Campau is a graduate of the engineering 
course of the University of Michigan, having received 
his diploma in 1897, After his graduation he followed 
engineering at Detroit and Pittsburg until he went into 
business for himself. 


HY MENEAL. 


Knox-Green. 


Tuesday of this week witnessed the solemnization of a 
marriage ceremony of particular interest to the lumber and 
sash and door trade of this city. The groom was Harry 
S. Knox, secretary of John A. Gauger & Co., sash and door 
manufacturers of this city, and the bride Miss Gertrude 
Green, of Englewood, a young lady who has been prominent 
in the younger social set of that suburb. 

The wedding was a private one and only the relatives 
and close personal friends of Mr. and Mrs. Knox were pres 











HARRY S. KNOX, OF CHICAGO. 


ent. It occurred at the home of the bride, 611 Sixty-first 
place, the ceremony being performed by the Rev. R. A. 
White, of the Liberal church. Mr. and Mrs. Knox left for 
New York city in the evening, whence they will go by boat 
to Cuba for a month's honeymoon trip. 

Harry S. Knox has been connected with John A, Gauger 
& Co. for the last three peare. He has been very successful 
in his work and it is believed his future is a bright one in 
the sash and door business. He succeeded Floyd T. Logan 
as secretary of the concern. 


PPB BB PII III IF 
J. H. Bates, in charge of the Beaumont office of Rob- 
ert R. Sizer & Co., was in this city this week and 
placed some orders for material for foreign shipment. 
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Cut showing plan of the Dry Kiln. 


YOU CAN HAVE or teat FREE 


Exhaust steam from non-condensing engines con- 
tains about 90 per cent as much heat as does live 
steam. This steam has done three-quarters ot all the 
work it could ever do in a condensing engine, so, 
where there is heating or drying to be done and 
power is needed at the same time, the heating and 
drying or the power, whichever you consider the 
**by-product’’, costs practically nothing. 

We show above a dry kiln working on the “‘indirect”’ 
system, that is, the air is first drawn through Green 
Heater Coils receiving steam from the Green Fan 
Engine and is then driven by aGreen Fan through 
ducts and delivered at various points through the 
dry kiln floor. The lumber is loaded onto cars and 
pushed in at one end of the kilns, advancing toward 
the dry end very slowly to avoid too rapid drying 
and checking. To further control the humidity in | 
all parts of the kiln, part of the air from the humid | 
end of the kiln is drawn back to the heater through 
return air ducts. 


Send for our New Fan Catalog “AL,” 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer 
in this country.) 
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ASH, CYPRESS, MAHOGANY, 
OAK, POPLAR, ETC., “jaics's Meaeiacturess, 
MILLS: 


McGregor, Ark. 
O'Hara, La. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 
Halley, Ark. 


England, Ark. 
Dexter, Mo. 


STEELE & HIBBARD, 


North Broadway and Dock Sts., ST, LOUIS, MO. 


CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE. 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 

















Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘Satin Walnut) 


BUY IT DIRECT OF THE MANUFAC. 
TURER AND BE INSURED SATISFACTION. 


Foreign Correspondence Solicited, 


Chas. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


| LUEMRM ANN? 
|. Caden; Telcode Westora Usion, ABC Ath Edition, ST LOUIS, MO. 








- 








Walnut 
and 
Maple. 


Oak, Ash, _ Birch, 
Poplar, Mehogany, 
Cypress, Cherry, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Lou's. 
3.000.000 feet at New Orieans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark. 


Write for prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Co, ““uo"® § 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE wiAncs Lon 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, ill 
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James Webster & Brother 
BUYERS OF 


Logs, Rough and Dressed Lumber, Oak, Walnut, 
Gum, Cottonwood, Etc. Handles of all De- 
scriptions. Tight and Slack Barrel Staves. 


Cable Address 'SAWMILL, LIVERPOOL.” P 
ABC, Directory & Zebra Codes Used, Bootle, Liverpool, Eng 













LAI rns mrerppe PY sw 


Farnworth & Jardine 
WOOD BROKERS and MEASURERS 


2 Dale St. and North Carriers Dock, 
BOOTLE, 


ea lies, LIVERPOOL, England. 


$44444444464444444444644048 













Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 








Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 




















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J. C. & TH. H. LEYENAAR) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 


































|| BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
far the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, 


BRISTOL. 























n H. Burrell 8 Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘'Burrwood, Liverpool.’ 




















Singleton, Dunn & Co. 
Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 


27 Union Street, - GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Cable Address, ** SINGLETONS,” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B. C., A. L 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
7 Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Braxridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable Address: ‘' Nivarium '’ London. 
WOOD BROKERS. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Log, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, SASSO, 
WOOD BROKERS, 
Descriptincor ~’ Hard and Soft Woods. 


MAKES LONG 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE AX 5S bone 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 











TIMBER LAND SALES. 


TENNESSEE COAL AND TIMBER LAND DEAL. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 3.—The Southern: Timber, 
Land & Mineral Company, which is headed by former 
Governor Benton MeMillin, of this city, has bought 
from the Continental Realty Company, of Winchester, 
Ky., 52,000 acres of coal and timber lands located in 
Breathitt, Knott and Perry counties, Kentucky, the 
consideration reported being $1,000,000. The land men- 
tioned is located principally on a proposed extension of 
the Lexington & Eastern railroad and is said to be 
the richest coal and timber property in the mountains of 
eastern Kentucky. It is the plan of the purchasing 
company to clear the land of the timber and for this 
purpose a large saw mill will be installed as soon as 
possession is taken of the property. The company also 
proposes to operate extensive coal mines and develop the 
wealth of that section of the country. 








VIRGINIA DEAL CLOSED. 

SERGENT, Ky., Feb. 5.—George W. Kelley, the veteran 
timber land agent of Pine Top, closed a deal Thursday 
on 6,000 acres of timber-lands in southern Knott county, 
west of here, for C. B. Slemp and associates, of Big 
Stone Gap, Va. Slemp and his associates have secured 
large holdings in Knott county within the last year, 
all of which will be developed as soon as the proper 
shipping facilities are secured. 





MARYLAND CAPITALISTS INVEST IN TIMBER 
LANDS. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 4.—Two capitalists from Mary- 
land have been spending several weeks in and around 
Brunswick, Ga., investigating timber lands, and it was 
stated last Thursday that a tract of 20,000 acres has 
been bought by them, twenty-five or thirty miles north 
of Brunswick. The purchase price is said to have been 
about $50,000. These men are at present negotiating 
for the purchase of other tracts of timber west of 
Brunswick. The names of the sellers and buyers of 
these timber lands are for the present withheld by 
the real estate firm in Brunswick which has handled the 
deals. It is further stated that the capitalists pur- 
chasing the timber lands referred to will engage on a 
large scale in the lumber and cross tie export business, 
securing docks and opening offices in Brunswick. 





TRANSACTIONS IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 5.—It is announced that the 
Advance Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
bought the plant and timber holdings of the Hill-Drum- 
mond Lumber Company at Baskin, La., in Franklin 
parish, the consideration being stated at $150,000. In 
addition to the saw mill plant the deal is said to in- 
clude 10,000 acres of oak and yellow pine timber land 
in and around Baskin, estimated at 60,000,000 feet. It 
is understood that the purchasers will take immediate 
possession of the concern. 

Another deal closed in New Orleans last week was 
the purchase of 35,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine 
timber land in Hancock county, Mississippi, by the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, the price 
paid being something over $26 an acre. The timber 
was owned by J. H. Moorss and Leonard Fields, of 
Michigan. 

Cc. R. Ash, the Duluth (Minn.) lumberman who re- 
cently bought the John R. Gheens estate in Lafourche 
and located in this state, has increased his Louisiana tim- 
ber holdings by purchasing a tract of yellow pine in 
Tangipahoa parish, the consideration being $35,000. 





EXPANSION OF A GROWING CONCERN. 

BRIDGEPORT, OHIC, Feb. 11.—Last. week was con- 
summated between the Hood Lumber Company, of this 
city, and the John Mills one of the largest transfers 
of West Virginia timberland appearing in the local 
records. The timber concerned is known as the Hil- 
liard tract and is located in Wetzel county. It con- 
tains nearly 6,000 acres of white oak and yellow pop- 
lar of excellent quality. The exact price is not known, 
but is said to be in the néighborhood of $60,000. 

The Hood Lumber Company expects to begin opera- 
tions in eutting this timber at once, as it now has 
orders on its books aggregating several million feet. 
The plan is to install a number of small mills in 
various seetions of the timber instead of one large 
plant. After being manufactured the lumber will be 
brought to the railroad by tram roads, two of which 
will be built. 

The Hood Lumber Company was incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio about two years ago, and its offices 
have been located in Bridgeport ever since the or- 
ganization was effected. C. M. Hood is president and 
general manager, T. E. Hood vice president and George 
H. Scheetz secretary and treasurer. The company re- 
cently purchased the holdings of the Ohio Valley Lum- 
ber Company, of. Moundsville, W. Va. O. C. Higbee, 
former president and general manager of the latter 
corporation and an experienced millman, will have 
charge of the plants at Jacksonburg. 

Within the last few months the company has opened 
braneh offices at New Orleans, Dallas and Baltimore, 
which gives it a total of sixteen branches in the 
United States, besides many local representatives. 





LOUISIANA LONGLEAF LAND SALE. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 3.—A timber deal involving 
the expenditure of $400,000 has been closed in this city, 


the deal, which has been under negotiation for some 
time, having just been consummated. By the terms of 
the deal Jesse Jones and associates, of Houston, pur- 
chase 8,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine timber lands 
lying along the Watkins railroad in Caleasieu parish, 
Louisiana, the tract adjoining the holdings of the In- 
dustrial Lumber Company, from the Krause & Managan 
Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, La., the considera- 
tion being $50 an acre. It is stated that Jesse Jones 
and associates will put up a lumber mill along the 
line of the Watkins road to take the cut from the tim- 
ber purchased. 

There is considerable activity in longleaf pine lands 
of late, especially in Louisiana, and within the last few 
weeks deals have been closed whereby the Industrial 
Lumber Company has increased its holdings of lands 
and stumpage by 50,000 acres, while the prices paid for 
timber lands are higher now than ever before. 


eer 


RAPID RISE OF TIMBERLAND VALUES. 

QUEBEC, ONT., Jan. 28.—Senator Edwards and Angus 
McLean are the principal members of the Cascapedia 
Lumber & Export Company, which has just purchased 
for the sum of $400,000 the 373 square miles of timber 
limits in Bonaventure county, which were obtained from 
the government by L. A. Robitaille in 1872 for the sum 
of $3,200. The locking up of these limits for so many 
years for speculative purposes was a great grievance 
in the Gaspe peninsula, and the matter was brought to 
the notice of the legislature last session by Mr. Kelly, 
M. L. A. This session Mr. Kelly had a bill prepared to 
compel limit holders to operate their holdings, and the 
knowledge of this fact is said to have hastened the pres- 
ent transaction. 


WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER DEAL. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 11.—T. W. Raine, of the 
Raine-Andrews Lumber Company, has bought from 
Messrs. Jones and Bowger, of Scranton, Pa., the latter’s 
interest in the timber upon 3,200 acres of land on 
Meadow river at the price of $100,000. He also bought 
from Messrs. Chilton, MecCorckle & Chilton their in- 
terest in the timber on the same tract for the sum of 
$127,000. This gives Mr. Raine and his associates 
the entire timber rights upon the tract, and they ex- 
pect to begin operations in the very near future. 
This land, underlaid with fine New River coal, was 
bought by Mr. Raine, James Flynn and several other 
men from the Joseph L. Beury estate. 











LAND COMPANY SELLS TIMBER. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 8.—Wisconsin capitalists 
have secured options on 22,000 acres of land owned by 
the Sequatchie Land Company and they will be ex- 
tensively developed if the deal goes through. It is 
stated that the option involves about $200,000. The 
Sequatchie Land Company was formed some years ago 
for the purpose of developing extensive timbered in- 
terests. A railroad will probably be constructed to the 
property. 


SEED AND SOIL SPECIAL ON THE CHICAGO & 
ALTON. — 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company has com- 
pleted arrangements to run a Seed and Soil Special 
over its lines in Illinois and Missouri the last week 
in February and first week in March. The last week 
of February will be devoted to Illinois and the first 
week of March will be spent in Missouri. The Alton’s 
Seed and Soil Special will be manned by the leading 
agricultural experts from the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture at Champaign, Lll., and Missouri College of 
Agriculture at Columbia, Mo. These two institutions 
will send forth the leading men in their profession. 
Owing to the high class of farms located on the Chi- 
cago & Alton, perhaps greater care will be exercised 
in selecting the speakers and in the preparation of 
the subject matter than has ever been done on any 
previous Seed and Soil Special run in this country. 
With these agricultural experts will be associated gen- 
tlemen who, from practical experience, have proved 
by gratifying results the wisdom o. the guidance laid 
down by the agricultural educators. 

In accordance with the Alton’s policy of liberality, 
arrangements will be made to transport free of charge 
farmers from adjoining towns to the place of meeting 
so that one and all, rich aud poor, may gain the 
valuable information which will be imparted at the 
meeting. Complete details will be forthcoming in a 
few days and the schedule of the Special can be ob 
tained from ticket agents of the Chieago & Alton and 
by reference to advertising matter which will be dis 
tributed in the near future. 








WILL DIRECT SALE OF HARDWOODS. 

As recently chronicled in this paper, the An- 
guera Lumber Company has moved to ‘its new offices, 
601-603 Fisher building, the company formerly having 
been in the Monadnock block. The change in location 
was made because the business of the Anguera Lumber 
Company had expanded to such size that it could not be 
accommodated in the former quarters. Announcement is 
now made that Frank W. Hall, who was well known to 
the local trade as secretary of the John O’Brien Land 
& Lumber Company, has bécome connected with the 
Anguera Lumber Company and in future will be in 
charge of the department devoted to the handling of 
miscellaneous hardwoods and wagon material. Mr. Hall 
enjoys the reputation of being a thorough lumberman 
and an able business man and his connection with the 
Anguera Lumber Company undoubtedly will result in 
greatly increasing the business of that concern. 
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BILL TO PENALIZE RAILROADS. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Feb. 11.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the legislature to prevent discrimination by 
common carriers, to regulate distribution of cars by rail- 
roads, to give the courts jurisdiction to enforce the 
duties of common carriers and enjoin discriminations, to 
make certain acts of railroads, the officers, agents and 
employes thereof, offenses, and to provide the penalties 
thereof. The bill is drawn up along the lines suggested 
by the recent National Reciprocal Demurrage convention 
that was held in Chicago. The bill provides for extreme 
penalties in the case of violations of the various sections 
of the act. The circuit courts of the different counties 
are given the right to enforce the provisions of the act 
and at its discretion may impose a fine which ranges 
from $1,000 to $5,000. The bill meets with general 
approval among the members of the state legislative 
body, and it is very probable that it will have but little 
trouble in passing, notwithstanding the fact that the 
railroad interests are lined up against it. 





ELECTRICAL CONTRACT LET. 


The General Electric Company has closed a contract 
with the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, 
La., for the equipment of its big plant with electricity. 
The equipment like the mill will be the largest and most 
complete in the United States. All the machinery will 
be connected direct with individual induction motors. 
Having neither brushes nor commutator there is no 
sparking and consequently no fire risk in dust and 
shavings in this powerful motor. The generating equip- 
ment will have three generating units directly connected 
to steam engines aggregating 2,000 horsepower. 
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Fairly good trade with prices high and firm is the 
condition in Chicago this week. Spring business has 
not opened up and if the present cold weather con- 
tinues it will be several weeks at least before the sea- 
son really begins. There is an active demand in the 
city and in the outlying towns, however, and the cor- 
poration trade is in good shape. Stocks in the city are 
rather below normal than otherwise and the inadequacy 
of the car and locomotive supply is such as to prevent 
any accumulation, so that dealers here are not at all 
anxious in regard to their stocks increasing beyond 
the amounts necessary to take care of the business 
that is being offered. 

The tieup on the Pacific coast continues as bad as 
ever and no word has been sent out as to when the 
embargo on rail lumber shipment will be raised. In 
the south conditions are better than on the Pacific 
coast, but at the same time shippers are getting only 
a smaJl percentage of their orders for cars filled and 
they see no hope of a betterment of this condition 
within the immediate future. In the north shipments 
are more freely made, but the supply of cars is still 
far short of the requirements. 

There is no branch of the trade here which can be 
said to be dragging with the exception of cooperage. 
The advances recently made upon white pine, yellow 
pine, fir and hemlock are being maintained quite 
firmly. The last named wood is not up to the present 
list, but is bringing higher values than it was in De- 
cember, when the new list went into effect. If the 
reports of the retail yardmen are to be relied upon a 
very good trade should develop in the spring through- 
out Illinois, and in this event a great deal of lumber 
will be sent into the country, as stocks there are short. 
Railroads are in the market for such material as they 
use and this demand promises to continue and to in- 
crease as the year advances. The factory trade also 
promises to be large. 

There is a marked scarcity in several of the im- 
portant hardwoods as well as in white pine and Pacific 
coast woods, and it is not improbable that further ad- 
vances will be recorded. 

The scarcity of shingles is becoming more marked 
and prices are firm and advancing. Lath are also 
scarce and firm. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


. ~ re, by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
ra 


RECEIPTS WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 9. 











os Lumber. Shingles. 
1907 TE eee eee ee eT 31,186,000 1,951,000 
BEE 6:06 beW A008 C494664R 4059-00 29,618,000 11,155,000 
OC TEETER ee: Ccsaesere 
TP kink eedenatacseamun. eden 9,204,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

1907 b646.9:64.05.0sReR eo e004 RRO 196,241,000 24,139,000 
PEE AGED aed pewweResonbe 180,941,000 49,600,000 
re 15 300,000 ere ee 
PE swisadacciecka dex weneeee 25,461,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 9. 

7 Lumber. Shingles. 
Be $52900-20800-+4s03e0RRbReRSSO 18,019,000 2,070,000 
PD #00500066000800060-00004040 19,755,000 9,409,000 

POD «6.6.06 c ree nsanennrnn 1,736,000 7,339,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

De iio Sse shy icincaviuse-s Gh hie cto G Wa ha 109,891,000 28,593,000 

SE Kio t0kbebe bob erdsenad uncer 107,999,000 47,243,000 

DD. 5 ¢6widaredesenew ern 1 892,000 thea 

PE, o600008605604550600 S0eneede 18,650,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended February 13 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
errr 5 $ 3,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000................ 33 83,400 

5,000 and under 0 Se eer 12 78,200 

10,000 and under I 6:8 46966 HOS Came 4 66,600 
25,000 and under i finite ea ne eres 3 90,000 

50,000 and under 100,000................ 1 75,000 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., gas holder... 1 200,000 
Armour & Co., power house................ 1 135,000 

tien chews wen edeey e09s 60 $ 731,300 
SOORES PEOVIOUE WOK. co.cc cscasccccces 80 615,400 
Totals corresponding week 1906.........103 479,625 
Totals January 1 to February 18, 1907. .508 4,575,700 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......526 4,288,125 
Totals corresponding period 1905.......: 346 2,554,710 
Totals corresponding period 1904.......: 303 3,750,205 
Totals corresponding period 1903.......320 4,170,450 





Northern Pine, 





Chicago. Business is good for the season, but it is 
principally with railroads and factories in Chicago 
and nearby cities, which draw their supplies in part 
from this center. The country trade has not yet be- 
gun, but dealers think that, as prophesied in this mar- 
ket last week, the convention of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Ascociation will give a pretty good outline 
of its character and extent. The Illinois retail trade 
undoubtedly has been putting off its buying until the 
Chicago meeting, when it would have the opportunity 
of comparing the stocks and prices of a number of 
the large operators here. Common lumber is most in 
demand, but the upper grades are also in good request 


XB4y 
BELTIN 


TRADE MARK 





Has received this name because it 
is water-proof—aésolutely. 


In any wet place an ordinary belt 
makes trouble. It is these 
troubles that DUX BAK solves. 


We send it to any reputable firm 
for free trial and would expect 
it back at: our expense if it 
didn’t give entire satisfaction. 

Tell us the length and width you 
need. 


Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 


New York: 43 Ferry Street. Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. Hamburg: Germany, 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. Auf dem Sande }. 
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C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, HP arrigon, 810. 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 











LEWIS DILL & 

COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
WHOLESALE 


KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 
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It’s Because 
of our Way 


of handling all orders 
promptly and satisfac- 
torily that enables us 
to maintain pleasant relations with our trade. 
If you doubt this, try some of our 


Well Assorted and Selected Rough 


POPLAR 


Also bone dry red and white oak, chestnut, ash, 
hemlock, cherry and walnut. Be: sides, we manu- 
facture ‘detail interior and exterior trim and 
mouldings in all woods. 


Parr Lumber & Planing Mill Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 














Sales Office, 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 
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and prices are very firm—in fact, prices are not the 
important consideration here, but the ability to fur- 
nish the stock required on short notice. 
Rann 

Minneapolis, Minn. Retail business in the cities is 
active again. The mills all report that they have a 
good business on their books. As a rule they are get- 
ting about half as many cars as they need to keep up 
with new business, and so are getting in the hole 
worse right along. Prices are being advanced again 
by some of the mills. Inch finish is coming in for a 
yaise in some quarters, and two by fours and two by 
sixes are generally higher. The retail trade is gen- 
erally placing orders for what lumber the yards are 
expected to need up to June, being satisfied that prices 
of old stock will go higher if there is any change, and 
that now is the best time to get the assortment 
wanted. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. Dealers are readjusting 
their price lists and when business opens early in the 
spring the markup in prices will become effective. 
Trade continues good as the facilities for handling 
lumber permit. Stocks are considerably broken and 
dealers are picking up stock cut at interior railroad 
mills. Lumber bought at manufacturing points in 
Canada and in the Lake Superior district cannot be 
brought here until navigation opens. There is a brisk 
demand for everything that can be converted into box 
stuff. The box factories are carrying large orders. 
The sash and door business is doing fairly well. Not 
so much complaint is filed as to lack of cars as was 
heard thirty days ago. 

—_—eee 

New York. Orders are brisk, with no complaint 
in any quarter except the shortages of certain grades. 
There is no disposition to push the market and whole- 
salers who have any quantity of stocks back of them 
are taking things easy and allowing the market to 
go along as it wants, as the general impression seems 
to be that within a short times prices will go even 
higher than they are now. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The situation is rather quiet, mostly 
because it is not common to sell very much at this 
time of the year. But the price is what disturbs the 
jobber. All stocks are good, with no complaint of 
seant assortments. It is probable now that no great 
giving out of grades will take place until the lakes 
will be open to meet shortages. 

a ee 

Pittsburg, Pa. Dealers are talking of a new list 
that is confidently expected in the near future. This 
of course will be an advanee, as trade has maintained 
its full volume and stocks are not large enough to 
supply all the demands that are being made. 

OOOO 

Cleveland, Ohio. There is a steady demand. Prices 
generally have a tendency to advance, and some sizes 
of common are reported scarce. 





Spruce. 


New York. There is not much activity, although 
some sizes are in better demand than last week. Some 
good sized eastern spruce orders have been placed, 
but as a rule the usual large business is_ slow. 
Some dealers complain that prices are more or less 
eut, but inquiries are better than last month and the 
general disposition is to regard the outlook as more 
satisfactory than heretofore. 





—o_CoOoOoOor 


Buffalo, N. Y. The effort to put in spruce here as 
a substitute for both white pine and hemlock is not 
likely to sueceed. It is sold here more or less, but 
appears to be rather too high for hemlock and not 
plentiful enough to affect the pine market. All effort 
will be made to keep the supply as large as possible. 
There is more of it than was supposed, as full lake 
cargoes coming in show. Prices are good, but low 
enough to make sales easy. 

OO 

Boston, Mass. Trading is not active, but prices are 
a little firmer in some instances. This additional 
strength is said to be due to the fact that the ex- 
tremely cold weather for the last three weeks has 
checked production to a large extent. Spruce frames 
are in moderate demand. Prices range from $22 to 
$23 for 9-inch and under. A few dealers will not 
sell under the outside figure, where a week ago they 
would have accepted $22.50. Salesmen who have 
been out state that they find where some frames have 
been offered at $22. Small size random is in little 
better position, as much of the accumulation has been 
worked off. Spruce boards continue fairly firm. 


—e—o—e—n—rr—~rna—aY 


Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce is being moved out from the 
spruce mills in larger volume. As a rule most of the 
mills report a better condition of the railroads, and 
more cars, though not near enough to meet actual 
requirements. Severe weather conditions have forced 
a temporary suspension of outside work and eased up 


on the urgent demands of consumers for the present, 
at least. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The market has shown no tendency 


- change, the demand being only moderate and prices 
rm. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The continued cold weather probably is 
holding back post and pole buying to some extent. 
Some orders are coming in right along, but business 
cannot be said to be brisk as yet. However, this is a 
natural condition for so early in the season and the 
number of inquiries received is gratifying evidence of 
the fact that trade will be active with the opening of 
the spring months. Stocks of posts and poles are 
said to be below normal this year and prices are being 
strictly maintained. The line yard companies through- 
out the north and southwest are coming into the mar- 
ket for posts and the outlook for this branch of the 
business is excellent. 

eee 

Minneapolis, Minn. The retail trade is buying posts 
in considerable quantity, and unsold stocks of dry 
posts are running low. It is almost impossible to get 
cars for shipments, so that few deliveries are being 
made. The buyers as a rule are not needing the posts, 
but begin to want shipments started so they will be 
on hand when the time comes. It is conceded that 
posts will be as high as present figures all this year, 
and may advance, on account of the high cost of log- 
ging, and the comparative short output this winter. 
Dry poles are nearly cleaned up, and the trade to the 
south that buys poles is getting a good deal of green 
stock already mixed with the dry. 








Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Scarcity of stocks in the yards here and 
the impossibility of getting in cars as promptly as 
they are required continue to be the only drawbacks 
in the trade. Demand is strong for almost all woods 
and prices are firm with a tendency to advance. 

It is freely prophesied that there shortly will be a 
material increase in the values of the better grades 
of oak. Prices have been very firm for a long time 
and as more lumber is being sold than is being 
brought in the lessened supply is having its natural 
effect in stiffening prices. Quartered oak is selling 
readily and in considerable quantity and, in fact, all 
grades, both red and white, are in very strong posi- 
tion. 

There is a good demand for chestnut, which is being 
reflected in a higher range of values than have gov- 
erned the market on this wood for some time. 

Ash is almost impossible to get. Considerable could 
be sold at high figures if it could be obtained. 

A good deal of basswood of all grades is being sold 
here and more business could be done were it possible 
to fill orders with any degree of promptness. Com- 
mon lumber is actively sought for by the factory men 
and is firmly held by those controlling the supply. 

There is a good market here for both beech and 
birch and these woods are selling for more money 
than they have brought here for some time. 

Cottonwood is active and the week reported a num- 
ber of good sales. The same may be said of gum. 

i ee 

St. Louis, Mo. The car situation throughout the 
south remains unchanged. Millmen report very bad 
weather all through the south. This has stopped log- 
ging and has reduced receipts greatly. Dry stocks are 
very scarce. At the present writing it is almost im- 
possible to give the prices on ash. The demand for 
it has never before been equaled and those who have 
any stock on hand are holding up for very high prices. 
Ash is the leading hardwood called for, with poplar 
running a very close second. Never before have stocks 
in general in this city been so badly broken. Plain 
sawed oak, in the opinion of dealers well posted, will 
be in big demand during the next ten days, as most 
buyers realize that it is practically impossible to get 
stock from the south. On quarter sawed white oak in 
the last thirty days prices have advanced from $1 to $5 
a thousand. Quarter sawed red oak continues to be 
a ready seller and has shown a decided improvement 
in demand, due to the advanced price of white oak. 
Cottonwood is in big demand and the supply is not 
equal to the calls for it. . 

PaO—o—ese—e 


Memphis, Tenn. There is no letup in the demand, 
while local holdings have been further reduced, as 


shipments out of Memphis are exceeding the receipts. 


from interior milling points. So prices are very firm, 
with further advances reported in some items, notably 
cottonwood and gum, which are among the best sellers 
in this center, especially in the lower grades avail- 
able for box manufacture. Production is still mate- 
rially held in check by the high water, excessive rains, 
searcity of timber and inadequate transportation 
facilities, with the outlook for any return to normal 
conditions discouraging. As a consequence some of 
the trade insist that further advances are in store 
when the trade will realize fully the shortage in the 
supply of southern hardwoods to meet the demands 
of the late winter and early spring trade. Cotton- 
wood interests say little will be accomplished in mill- 
ing operations before the first of May, which means 
little more dry stock until next fall from the eut of 
this year, and this is given as the principal reason for 
the advances made in this wood lately. The demand 
for it and for gum is excellent, and there is already a 
serious shortage in the lower grades. Ash is a ready 
seller in all grades, as are oak, ash and eypress, with 
the probable exception of quarter sawn red oak, which, 


while better than a short time ago, is not as active as 
some other items of the list. The trade is much more 
worried over the source from which lumber is to be 
had than over the question of disposing of what is 
on hand and in sight. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is fully as much interest 
in purchases of stock to be delivered in the summer 
and fall out of the new cut as there is in transactions 
for early delivery. The restricted supply of all hard- 
woods is fairly revolutionizing the trade, and is put- 
ting an end to former practices of buying from hand 
to mouth. The southern mills are not much of a fac- 
tor now, and are not making sales for northern de- 
livery. In fact, many of them are failing to deliver 
stock sold some time ago. All dry lumber is running 
scarce except birch, which is profiting by the scar- 
city of other hardwoods. 





New York. Hardwoods cpntinue firm. There has 
been some concern over the difficulty of getting ash, 
and birch stocks as quickly as needed and the former 
is regarded as practically out of the market. The 
demand is not larger than at this season of previous 
years, but wholesalers claim it is considerably more 
difficult to get stocks, which has a relative strength- 
ening effect on prices. Quotations are right up to the 
mark in every instance, and as authorities say that 
the production is not increasing manufacturers and 
retail hardwood dealers are ordering as fast now as 
conditions will permit. Maple is much stronger than 
it was last fall and all sizes are in good demand. 
Basswood and chestnut are firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The rapid disappearance of the sur- 
plus stock of oak and some other hardwoods is the 
chief point of interest in that trade. Dealers say that 
it is impossible to get oak enough to begin to make 
good their sales and some of them will call their sales- 
men in from the road to see what is to be done next. 
The demand for all hardwoods is very good. 





Boston, Mass. Stocks in local yards are of fair size 
and the demand is moderate only. The high prices 
have checked business to some extent. Plain oak is 
firm with 1-inch ones and twos quoted from $55 to $57. 
Quartered oak is held at $80 to $85 for l-inch. Both 
white and brown ash are scarce and strongly held. 

Baltimore, Md. Inquiry is decidedly active, and 
perhaps exceeds that of previous years at this se:%on. 
So far there is no indication of a possible congestion 
of the arteries of trade, all the avenues of distribu- 
tion being as receptive as ever, and the volume of 
business being restricted only by inability of the mills 
to supply stocks in desired quantities. Manufacturers 
have been interfered with by various causes and it is 
almost impossible to get lumber to points of shipment. 
Stocks at the mills are low and the car shortage pre- 
vents prompt distribution of lumber that could be 
forwarded. Oak is eagerly sought at prices that 
should act as a stimulus to manufacture, while ash, 
chestnut and other woods in common use are not far 
behind. The range of values is higher than ever and 
the statement commonly made is that prices were 
never up to the present level. Exporters say that quiet 
prevails in the trade, but this is doubtless due in 
large part to the small stocks, which keep prices at 
such figures that the foreign buyers purchase only to 
meet current necessities. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Conditions continue strong and 
active. Maple flooring trade is peculiar, owing to 
the tendency toward wide flooring which has taken 
up all stock available at this time and has caused a 
slight increase in prices for such as can be had 
promptly. 


Cleveland, Ohio. The general tendency is for ad- 
vancing prices on most woods. This is attributed gen- 
erally to a large demand with a general scarcity, 
and lack of receipts. Basswood is showing exception- 
al strength. Ash is scarce and held for high prices. 
All grades of oak are finding a ready market with 
but a moderate supply on hand. Cull hardwoods 
for patterns, and low grades for box, and crate mate- 
rial have an exceptional call. 








Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a good demand for 
cypress, and as its adaptability to the purpose of light 
cooperage, tank builders and washing machine manu- 
facturers is becoming known the inquiry is becoming 
stronger. A well known local dealer says the inquiry 
for cypress indicates that it will before long become 
one of the leaders. Very little ash is being received 
at this point that is available for furniture manufac- 
turers, a few carloads of choice heavy white ash, 
suitable for heavy wagon makers, being the extent of 
the receipts of the last week. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Although trade cannot be said to be brisk, 
it is of fair proportions for this time of the year and 
local dealers are very well satisfied both with present 
conditions and prospects for the balance of the month. 
Prices are about the same as they have been since 
the first of the year, though if anything they are a 
little firmer. The bulk of the orders now being taken 
are upon the basis of about a dollar below the list of 
danuary 15. This would bring them to the prior list 
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and shows an increase of about 75 cents since the 
new list went into effect. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. The situation in hemlock 
continues strong as to prices and there is scarcely any 
dry stock in the hands of manufacturers. Much green 
stock is being taken. Prices range from $18 to $20 
for boards and piece stuff. 





New York. While much activity is reported, con- 
ditions are such that the base price of $22 will un- 
doubtedly continue unchanged. In some sections a 
better demand is reported, but the general aggregate 
is just about fair. The car situation has permitted 
some deliveries on old contracts, but much dissatisfac- 
tion in this respect is reported. Manufacturers are 
operating on a fairly good basis. 

Boston, Mass. Boards show but little change. A 
few dealers are holding eastern clipped at $22, but 
buyers as a whole are not willing to offer more than 
$21 to $21.50. The weather conditions have checked 
the demand somewhat. Offerings of Pennsylvania 
hemlock are of moderate size. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock is steady and much new 
business is being booked for early spring delivery. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Demand is good and prices are 
firm in all items. The trade generally is awakening 
to buy. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Reports during the season have been 
almost monotonous in their chronicling of the ex- 
tremely firm market here for all grades of poplar. In 
the last several weeks a number of sales have been 
recorded at prices considerably above association mar- 
ket quotations and some operators here are now con- 
fident that it will not be long before an advance is 
made in the prices governing the upper grades—that 
is, No. 1 common and better. It is very apparent now 
that the dealer who has been holding off in the hope 
of being able to buy stock at lower figures is going to 
be disappointed. It is true that a considerable num- 
ber of logs was brought down on the flood tides, but 
these were not of the quality to cut any great percent- 
tage of high grade stock and they will have practically 
no effect upon the market. 

St. Louis, Mo. Poplar is in good demand and is 
excelled by ash only. Stocks are very badly broken; 
it has been a long time since things have been in the 
present condition. 








New York. Demand is very good and little stock 
above requirements is offered. Low grades are some- 
what more plentiful than good stocks, but dealers be- 
lieve the continued activity will within a short time 
make it decidedly difficult to get prompt shipments 
in any size or grade. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some poplar is to be had, but as a 
rule it is as scarce as ever and does not appear likely 
to come to the rescue of other scant woods to any 
extent. Demand is very strong and the prices are paid 
without a murmur, though they are much higher than 
they used to be. 





Boston, Mass. Business is confined to small lots, as 
a whole, as the majority of buyers believe that prices 
are on too high a level. Dealers, however, state that 
they see no indications of an easier market, as offer- 
ings from mill points continue small and prices strong. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand is reported to be active 
and dealers are placing orders with mills wherever 
they can. Floods and other untoward conditions have 
served to keep down the production, while consump- 
tion is well maintained, so that stocks are decreased 
rather than increased. Local buyers are in the market 
to a considerable extent and ruling quotations com- 
pare favorably with those at other seasons of the year. 
Box makers continue to use large quantities of poplar 
and other manufacturers are buying not less freely. 
The export trade is as receptive as usual at this sea- 
son, and the indications point to a still further stiffen- 
ing of prices. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Demand for all grades continues 
large, with a general scarcity. Box materials have 
ready sales whenever offered, and prices are in a gen- 
eral advancing state. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. Very little transpired during the week 
during the week which requires chronicling. A few 
transit cars were disposed of and some orders were 
placed with open shipping dates and upon these the 
prices are from list up to as high as $3 above, but the 
volume of business was necessarily small. The demand 
here is good and if it were possible to get out stock 
in sufficient quantity trade would be very active, but 
until the embargo is removed and conditions are so 
changed as to permit of a free movement of eastbound 
lumber it will be impossible for local operators to do 
any considerable amount of business. It is not ex- 








pected that much west coast lumber can be moved 
before the last of the month. The snow is said to be 
nine feet deep in the mountains and this, added to the 
ear shortage and the embargo, makes the situation 
pretty gloomy for the western shippers. Timbers and 
common lumber are the most called for. 

San Francisco. Continued wet weather, after the 
remarkable record of twenty-one rainy days in Jan- 
uary, has prevented the consumption of a great quan- 
tity of lumber in the city, notwithstanding the large 
number of buildings that are under contract. Many 
of the local yards have almost full stocks on hand, 
but most of this lumber is already sold. The slight 
slackening up in lumber shipments that will be caused 
by the recent delays to north bound vessels, owing to 
heavy weather at the entrance to Puget sound and 
from ice in the Columbia river, will relieve the local 
lumber congestion somewhat. San Pedro advices say, 
however, that fifty lumber laden vessels are now en 
route from the north to that port. A few fir cargoes 
have been selling one or two dollars off the list re- 
cently, owing to necessity of getting the ships dis- 
charged and avoiding payment of demurrage. Random 
stuff has been selling at whatever it would bring. On 
orders, however, the official selling price is still on a 
$25 basis, being $1 above the domestic cargo list. 
Buyers are said to be paying this price, according to 
their needs, without complaint. 





Portland, Ore. Regardless of the congestion of lum- 
ber at the San Francisco, Oakland and San Pedro 
docks, the California demand for Oregon lumber con- 
tinues brisk. Prices, which for a few weeks were 
wobbly, by reason of the heavy California shipments 
and the inability of buyers to care for their consign- 
ments upon arrival, have recovered and again rule 
firm. Charter rates also continue to hold their own 
at quotations—$9.50 to San Francisco and $10.50 to 
San Pedro. The eastern markets are taking all the 
lumber products that the crippled transportation ser- 
vice out of Oregon can supply. Special sizes and 
select stocks continue to command fancy prices. 

eee" 

Kansas City, Mo. As far as can be learned the em- 
bargo on all lumber shipments from Washington and 
Oregon over both the Great Northern and all the 
Pacific coast roads is still in force. Dealers having 
orders at the mills see no prospect of getting their 
lumber at any time in the near future, and the ship- 
pers are not willing to take on any new business in 
the way of fir, cedar or spruce lumber, except with 
the express understanding that they will not be re- 
sponsible for the delay in shipment. Orders for Cali- 
fornia stock seem to be coming through with a fair 
degree of promptness, but as the white and sugar pine 
mills have broken stocks they are only accepting orders 
for certain items and a limited amount of business. 
Such redwood mills as cater to this territory seem to 
be handling their business in a satisfactory manner. 
Prices on everything in the way of Pacific coast lum- 
ber are firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for all the favorite sorts 
of Pacific coast lumber continues as good as ever and 
there will be a steady turning in that direction here- 
after for substitutes as other lumber runs short. Some 
fir and redwood still gets through from the coast, but 
it cannot be depended upon. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. The seasonable quiet which has charac- 
terized the local trade for several weeks continues. 
Some business is being done right along, but condi- 
tions are very unfavorable. It is exceedingly difficult 
to secure cars for shipment and many of the southern 
lines are in bad shape to handle even such cars as 
they are in position to furnish. Country trade ap- 
parently is holding off waiting for the weather to set- 
tle and also hoping that prices will be lower. Good 
demand exists for railroad material of all kinds and 
for bridge and general structural timbers. A consid- 
erable amount of common boards is also being sold 
and it is reported that the market for finish is firmer 
than it was thirty days ago. The recent advance made 
on piece stuff is being fairly well maintained. 





St. Louis, Mo. Southern pine conditions continue to 
improve and the demand increases. Orders are being 
refused whenever they cannot be filled expeditiously, 
as manufacturers do not care to take chances on future 
uncertain deliveries. Buyers, when prompt or any- 
where near prompt shipments can be made, are lib- 
eral with orders. Shipments are better now than they 
have been, but there is great room for improvement. 
While stocks continue to be normal the shipments 
being made are beginning to reduce them somewhat. 
If good weather will continue the southern pine people 
will experience a big business, for reports indicate 
that the spring business will be very heavy. The out- 
look is particularly bright. 

Kansas City, Mo. Inquiry for yard stock continues 
very strong and dealers are finding it quite hard to 
place mixed orders for the reason that all of the mills 
are badly oversold and some items, especially dimen- 
sion, are universally scarce. Some of the largest manu- 
facturers are soliciting practically no business and are 
accepting only the most desirable of the orders that 


are coming in by mail, turning down a large per- 
centage of the trade that is offered. They are making 
strenuous efforts to clean up their order files and pull 
the strings to get cars. They are not very success- 
ful, however, in securing cars, and some of the main 
lumber lines seem to be giving poorer service than 
was the case a month ago. Prices retain their rigidity 
and a number of firms have put out the new list of 
February 2 and are basing their quotations accordingly. 





New Orleans, La. Demand for yard stock is on the 
increase and there has been no slump in price or ac- 
tivity on the domestic market. Exports are still some- 
what dull, with the exception of primes and sawn for 
immediate delivery, both of which are active and com- 
manding excellent prices. The volume of export ship- 
ments—on contracts made, some time ago, of course— 
is as heavy as usual for the season. Car supply shows 
little general improvement, though specific instances 
of better service are cited here and there and the vol- 
ume of shipments, to ports and to the interior buyers, 
continues greatly restricted. 

PBA 

New York. While inquiries are better than last 
week business as a rule shows very little improve- 
ment. Southern pine dealers who cater to large con- 
struction work say the indications point to a good 
trade in every line this summer, but that contractors 
are slow in putting the business out. Prices are un- 
steady, though buyers claim to be able to purchase 
at their own figures. Two large orders were placed 
last week and other inquiries lead wholesalers to be- 
lieve that the expected improvement has begun. 





Boston, Mass. No large schedules are being offered 
in this market. Therefore the demand for mill tim- 
bers continues of moderate proportions only. Yards 
have fair stocks and the weekly receipts are large 
enough to take care of the new business. Southern 
pine flooring is a little firmer. Heart face edge grain 
is quoted at $48 to $48.50. Edge grain A is held at 
$38 to $38.50 and flat grain A at $31 to $31.50. 

eee 

Baltimore, Md. There is no special activity in pine, 
though the business is about as large as can be ex- 
pected at this season. Stocks suffice to meet all the 
requirements likely to develop soon and mills expe- 
rience no difliculty in satisfying the wants of their 
customers, though the bad weather at sea and the 
attendant uncertainty of delivery cause some trouble. 
As a rule, however, dealers are able to meet the wants 
of patrons promptly, and the’ returns are sufficiently 
high to make transactions profitable. All the indica- 
tions point to an excellent business as soon as the 
weather shall have opened up and the maintainance of 
at least as high a range of values as ruled last year. 
Dealers generally are confident of the future. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Continued improvement in the de 
mand in both timber and board sizes during the last 
week has been the feature. Reports from the south 
ern mills indicate that an advance is being asked for 
board sizes and bill stuff of from’ $1 to $2 and from 
$1.50 to $2.50 on car sills. Searcity of stock is said 
to be shown in most producing centers, and while car 
shortage has held actual production and shipment 
down to a minimum, it is believed that the situation 
is better than for some time. 

Cleveland, Ohio. There is a steady but none too 
active demand for yellow pine. Prices are stiff. Piece 
stuff and timber are being offered freely, and a fair 
business reported. The trade in finish‘is satisfactory. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The receipts of yellow pine in 
January, owing to the flood, were meager, and at pres- 
ent the stocks on hand are barely sufficient to meet 
the wants of the trade. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans. Business continues brisk in this mar- 
ket and large orders are received daily for tank stock, 
clears and selects. Common lumber is searce and the 
same may be said of all stock thicker than four- 
quarter. There is a good volume of orders coming in 
from the lake territory, central states and throughout 
the east, giving the impression that the retail dealers 
are coming into the market after making up their in- 
ventories. A special indication of this is the number 
of orders for mixed car lots which are being received 
daily. The mills are working to full capacity to keep 
up with the business. The shingle situation is prac- 
tically unchanged except that dry clippers are exceed- 
ingly hard to obtain, although the mills are turning 
them out as fast as possible. Car service is still bad 
and particularly so as regards the Texas & Pacific 
railway. The roads promise better service shortly, 
however. 

Chicago. Dealers here report a good trade for the 
season, with tank stock especially strong. Country 
trade is still slack, but it is expected that the regu- 
lar spring demand will open shortly and in this con- 
nection they are figuring upon this week’s gathering 
of yardmen to indicate to what extent cypress will be 
needed to replenish stocks in the Illinois yards. Prices 
are firm and more business could be transacted were it 
possible to have the stock promptly shipped. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Cypress continues to be a fair seller 
at a good figure. It has not been pushed much dur- 
ing the last month, as most of the dealers here are of 
the opinion that the price will advance shortly. Stocks 
are very badly broken. 

Tee 

Kansas City, Mo. The demand is more than satis- 
factory, and prices are also firmly maintained. Cypress 
people, however, are having their troubles, as the car 
supply is still very far short of normal and there is 
a marked shortage of items in greatest demand at this 
time. No. 1 and No. 2 common are very scarce and 
orders calling for any considerable amount of same 
are being turned down more often than accepted. There 
is also a shortage of selects and only on clears have 
the cypress manufacturers a full assortment. The re- 
cent advance of a number of items reflects the cypress 
situation very clearly and shows that the manufac- 
turers are getting more business than they can handle 
promptly and to the satisfaction of their customers. 
The inquiry in Kansas City territory is perhaps bet- 
ter than usual at this time of year, and the outlook 
for spring business is very flattering. 





New York. While trade is as good as usual busi- 
ness seems to be more for immediate consumption 
than for stocking up. The demand is just as good 
as it has been and reports from mill sections indicate 
no improvement at that end. One large wholesaler 
said this week that inquiries generally were improved 
to a great extent and, because of the inability now 
to get stocks promptly within a month or six weeks 
prices would unquestionably advance. Notwithstand- 
ing this there seems no disposition on the part of 
buyers to hurry up their purchases, and wholesalers 
are allowing the market to drift along in the mean- 
time and a fair aggregate of orders is taken. 

——ee oer 

Buffalo, N. ¥. Reports from producing centers are 
of good stock and that the demand can be met readily 
enough if only there will be cars to do it with. At 
present they are very short, but ought to improve as 
the water subsides. Demand is good and there ought 
to be a steady trade all the season, with no disposi- 
tion to put the prices to a figure that will embarrass 
the consumer. 


~ 





Baltimore, Md. During the last few weeks busi- 
ness has been rather quiet, but the movement is about 
as large as could well be expected, and prices keep 
up remarakbly well, justifying the belief that the 
rest of the year will be productive of a good business. 
All the mills are arranging to meet an active demand 
and they have continued in operation as long as 
weather and other conditions permitted. Liberal 
orders are being placed for stocks and local dealers 
are apparently not in the least apprehensive that they 
will be unable to get rid of stocks with comparative 
ease. 

Cleveland, Ohio. A reasonable amount of business 
is reported. The supply in fairly good proportions, 
and prices remain firm. 





North Carolina Pine. 


PPPs 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are plentiful in the local 
market and prices relatively easy. Owing to the 
weather and other causes the demand has been re- 
stricted of late, and some accumulation of lumber has 
taken place, though congestion is avoided by the im- 
pediments to the movement of vessels in the bay. At 
present the tie-up is complete. With the opening up 
of spring and the resumption of a normal demand 
the present supplies would be quickly distributed. 
For that matter, they are not of burdensome propor- 
tions and prices are well sustained for this season 
of the year. All the indications point to a large trade 
when ordinary needs shall have had an opportunity 
once more to assert themselves. 





Boston, Mass. New business continues of small vol- 
ume. Prices are well held under reports from mill 
centers, which show that manufacturers are not 
anxious to take on new business unless their full ask- 
ing prices are realized. Rift No. 1 is quoted at $40.50 
to $41 and slash No. 1 at $33.50 to $34. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Red cedar shingles are practically out of 
this market, although a few cars are being sold now 
and then subject to time delivery. Prices are very 
high, quotations being as previously made, $3.88 for 
clears and $3.36 for stars. White cedar shingles are 
also scarce and are selling at the figures given in this 
report last week. Hemlock lath are bringing from 
$4.50 to $4.75 for standard lengths and are hard to 
get. Demand continues good and in the face of the 
short supply it is not improbable that values will ad- 
vance still further. 











Minneapolis, Minn. There are no shingles, and lists 
are generally withdrawn. White cedar stocks have 
been bought up clean. One large stock was sold entire 
the other day for $3.50 at the mill, though the official 
list is only $2.80. The coast mills give no encourage- 
ment of a change in present conditions, and no one 


pretends to know when the roads will begin to for- 
ward lumber and shingles again. 





San Franciso. The demand for redwood shingles 
is good. The production is comparatively limited at 
present on account of the exceptionally heavy rains, 
but the year’s output of both green and dry stuff is 
expected to be very large. Cedar shingles from Wash- 
ington, which were in brisk demand two weeks ago, 
are now a drug in the market at $2.75 to $2.85 for *A*. 
There has been an increase in the demand for fir lath, 
resulting in a scarcity, and the price has advanced to 
$3.75 on the wharf, San Francisco. 





Los Angeles, Cal. No more shingles have been com- 
ing in, but shingles are firm at the late advance, $2.60 
over the rail, and there are those who wish for another 
cargo to come in. The present fine weather is calling 
for many shingles, and should it continue shingles will 
remain steady, but a few wet days would send the 
market up rapidly. The lath market has been firm 
since it took its last jump up to $3.75 in town. There 
is only a hand-to-mouth market anyway and those 
who have lath are a little disposed to hold on to them, 
and where they part with them they want a little ex- 
tra. Lath may reach $4 before another cargo will 
come in, but should a million or so arrive there is 
likely to be a drop on the market. 





Kansas City, Mo. Notwithstanding there are prac- 
tically no cars of red cedar shingles in transit not 
already spoken for, the embargo on lumber products 
has put the shingle business at a standstill for the 
time being and shippers here are offering no quotations 
and will not until the situation is relieved. Prices 
have never been so high and the market seems to be 
$3.73 for clears and $3.31 for stars on a 60-cent rate, 
and it is believed that better prices than this could be 
secured from parties who are urgently needing shingles, 
providing they could be had. The cypress people say 
tlfat they are getting more orders in southern terri- 
tory than they can handle and are turning down car- 
load orders for shingles right along. The prices on 
some grades of cypress shingles have advanced as much 
as 50 cents a thousand since the first of the month. 





New Orleans, La. An advance of 25 cents is re- 
ported on all grades of cypress shingles. Clippers are 
about the only grade in anything like supply and 
orders for other grades are in instances being shipped 
green at the request of buyers who are unable to wait 
for seasoned stock. Lath are selling readily, mixed 
ears being preferred by the manufacturers. Straight 
car orders are, however, still accepted by some of the 
mills. Prices are maintained; no change in quotations 
is reported. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The situation is promising a much 
higher price than last year, and shingles were higher 
than they had been before. If the Pacific coast 
supply shall be no larger in future than it was last 
year it will be possible to put in considerable stock 
from the St. Lawrence river and other white cedar 
centers. 


Boston, Mass. A little firmer feeling is noticeable 
in the shingle market, although buying is confined to 
the small lots. Extras are quoted at $3.50 to $3.60, 
although some of the best brands are held at little 
better prices. It is rather difficult to get intelligent 
quotations for lath, as prices differ so widely. For 
1%4-inch round wood lath, sales have been reported 
as low as $3.25, although these are held by some at 
$3.50 to $3.75. For 15¢-inch, prices range from $3.75 
to $3.90 and some are holding at even higher prices 
than this. Sales have been made, however, at $3.75. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Lath are not being called for, but 
the price is held firmly and so are shingle lists. The 
stocks are small. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Red cedar shingles are reported 
at advancing prices, but a fairly good stock of both 
clears and *A* is reported on hand. Lath are held 
at stiff prices and few cuts are being offered. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Trade is practically at a standstill owing 
to the fact that there is very little stock of any kind 
in the city and that it is practically impossible to 
secure any from the mills at prices which would enable 
coopers to compete upon the basis of prices being 
made by a few of the factories. Some of the local 
operators have orders for considerable amounts of 
staves placed with the southern mills, but are unable 
to get shipment. Prices remain at previous quotations. 








Los Angeles, Cal. Only the usual February amount 
of work is doing in cooperage. Few or no wine or 
brandy barrels are called for, but the shops are put- 
ting up some to have them ready in the warehouses 
a little later. Orders are plentiful for pickle bar- 
rels and will continue to be for some time. Wine 
and brandy barrels will be wanted later and in large 
quantities, and should the weather prove to be dry 
a call will soon result for asphaltum and flux tierces, 
which are always in demand as soon as street paving 
comes on. There is an abundance of stock in town 
of all kinds, including fir and spruce, asphaltum and 
flux tierces, as well as Mississippi valley staves and 
heading for wine and brandy. 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
at the following rates iain: 


For one week, . ° 


- 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « ° - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 
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No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 

in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later wi i 
tate ater will be placed under heading Too 


Too fate To Classify 


CURLL & LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa., have for sale: 

3 cars 4-4 log run W. Va. beech, mill culls out. 
car 5-4 log run W. Va. beech, mill culls out. 
cars 6-4 log run W. Va. beech, mill culls out. 
cars 8-4 log run W. Va. beech, mill culls out. 


> 
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cars 6-4 log run W. Va. maple, mill culls out. 
cars 6-4 log run W. Va. birch, mill culls out. 
ear 8-4 log run W. Va. birch, mill culls out. 
cars 4-4 Ist and 2nd W. Va. clear spruce. 
cars 6-4 1st and 2nd W. Va. clear spruce. 
cars 8-4 1st and 2nd W. Va. clear spruce. 


cars 4-4 1st and 2nd W. Va. white oak. 





FOR SALE-40,000,000 FT. L. L. PINE. LA., 
And new band saw mill, 50 M capacity. 
Address “B. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


23,000 ACRES, MILLER COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 

230 million feet hardwood; 50 percent white oak. Two 

railroads and navigable river. Price and terms reasonable. 
Address “B. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





| Wanted:Cmployees | 


WANTED—A PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Who understands running moulder and filing and running 
band resaw. Address 30X 553, Shreveport, La. 


WANTED—MAN 
Familiar with lumber credits and collections. Some knowl- 
edge of law and lumber business. 
Address “B. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER, 
Young man with some experience in lumber office. State 
wages and references with reply. BOX 601, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
For retail yard, one who has wide experience in lumber and 
planing mill business; state how long experienced, salary 
desired and references. BOX 601, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—A MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of mill that manufactures sash, doors, stairs and all kinds 
of interior finish. One that can take work from plans and 
see that same is executed. 

dress “B. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—UP-TO-DATE BOOKKEEPER 
With lumber millwork and house trim experience. 
dress “B. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Who can take off millwork from plans and Dill into mill, 
with a general knowledge of the sash and door business. 
dress “B. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED, 

One first class saw mill foreman. Must be a hustler and 
control men and furnish good references. Also one office 
clerk that has some knowledge of stenography. State salary 
expected. Address “B. 12,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS LOGGER WANTED. 

Man with long experience in machine logging in Pennsyl- 
vania mountains. Must take executive charge of operations 
in Southern Appalachians. Output 200 M daily. Best mod- 
ern facilities supplied. Unusual opening for man of capac- 
ity. References required. Correspondence absolutely confi- 
dential. Address “B. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LOG LOADER. 

One familiar with and capable of handling a Barnhart 

loader. Must be a thoroughly experienced man of good 
habits. Address “B. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—NORTHERN MAN 
To work in hardwood saw mill in northern Louisiana who 
can bring wife to keep boarding house for white mill hands. 
Supplies furnished from our commissary at reasonable prices. 
Do not reply unless woman is competent to furnish plain, 
substantial, cleanly prepared meals. 
Address “B. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

An experienced man to survey, estimate and buy yellow 
pine timber lands. Applicants should write fully, givin 
references, say by whom and where previously employed an 
state salary required. Address 

“ESTIMATOR,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 












































WANT— FIRST CLASS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Thoroughly experienced in the retail lumber business. One 
familiar with line yard system of books preferred. Position 
for good man in good town. Give full information in first 
letter with salary expected. Address 

POST-OFFICE BOX NO. 330, Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED, 
An experienced stock sash and door man, familiar with 
standard stock sizes and understanding qualities of doors 
and windows. Address “B. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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